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BOOK I 
THE THREE 



A HUMAN TRINITY 



CHAPTER I 
LADT MART FROZIBR 

MRS SIGISMUND CORDER sat for the painting of her 
portrait. The painter found her a restless sitter. 

For the fifth time Lady Mary Frozier waved her subject's 
head leftward; and then, 

"Am I keeping you too long — tiring you? " she asked, 
with tender but almost impersonsd consideration. 

" No— I'm not tired," said the other. " But I feel as if 
I'd been cheated — so I can't sit still." 

And Mrs Corder turned face and eyes full upon the woman 
who was trying to fix her profile upon canvas. 

Lady Mary laughed pleasantly. 

" That's a very harsh criticism to make, before there's 
anj^hing to show," she said. 

" Oh, you can paint all right — I know that," repUed Mrs 
Corder. "That's not what's bothering me." And then, 
" I didn't really come to you," she added, with a chuckle of 
humorous guilt, ** to have my * likeness took '." 

" What did you come for? " asked Lady Mary, responding 
kindly to the interrogative pause, rather than moved by 
curiosity. 

" I dare say you'll hardly believe me," said Mrs Corder, 
hesitating over the first words of her explanation; " but I 
came, Lady Mary, because I had taken a great fancy to you. 
You are a difBicult person to know. Perhaps that is why so 
manv people think you worth knowing." 

If they do," said Lady Mary, " that is probably the 
reason. Did you really think you would solve my enigma by 
sitting to me? " 

" I hoped I might get to know you; and anyhow," said 
Mrs Corder, " I promised myself that I should watch your 
face all the time. That was to be my compensation, even if 
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you wouldn't be friendly. And now you've gone and put me 
so^that I can't even see you while you work. You may com- 
plain of my fidgetting, but I complain of being cheated." 
Ladv Mary laughed again. 

" We'U Sve some te£" she said, laying aside palette and 
brushes^and untying her apron. " This room is too bare and 
ugly for it, though." 

And she led the way into a sunny and deUcate Uttle 
chamber adjoining. 

*' I see," she went on, when she had rung the bell and 
made Mrs Corder sit close to the tea-table with her back to the 
window, " — I see that I shall never accomplish anything till 
your grievance is removed." 

The tea was brought. Lady Mary seated herself opposite 
to Mrs Corder, facing the brilliant hght that poured through 
the window across the oblong patch of London turf and shrubs 
which, in the language of house-agents, is called a garden. 

*' There," she said, with a lightness that approached gaiety, 
" that is more than most women of forty would do — even in 
the interests of business. Look at me as much as you like." 

While she drank two cups of tea, ate three slices of butter 
with some adherent bread, and made four commonplace 
remarks, Mrs Corder hardly took her eyes from the face thus 
offered to them; and this scrutiny Lady Mary endured with 
graceful good humour. As her guest drank the last of her 
second cup of tea, the good himiour broke into a gentle smile 
of amusement. 

Well," she asked, " what do you think of it? " 
I simply don't believe it," said Mrs Corder. 
Believe what? " asked Lady Mary. 
Forty — ^it's incredible." 

That's very nice of you," said Lady Mary. "Unfortun- 
ately, it can be proved." And she stretched an interroga- 
tive hand for Mrs Corder's tea-cup. 

'* No— I won't have more tea. When you're ready, I am. 
And now that I've had a good look at you," said Mrs Corder, 
" I'll sit as still as a model." 

They returned to the studio, and for some fifteen minutes 
the painter worked in silence. But she found her task diffi- 
cult, and her mind unable to concentrate itself upon her 
work. 

Her sitter b^an to interest Lady Mary; and Lady Mary 
was well aware that this interest would in the end be a good 
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thing for the portrait. But just now it was not of the por- 
trait that she was thinking. 

Mrs Sigismund Corder was a dark-skinned woman of three 
and thirty, with a face redeemed from ugUness by fine eyes, 
good hair and expressive mouth. Her dress suit^ the 
woman no less than it agreed^with the fashion. Her pose was 
now perfectly free from stiffness and self -consciousness. But, 
if her thoughts of Lady Mary Frozier made her easy work for 
pencil or brush, Lady Mary's thoughts of what her picture's 
subject was thinking of its painter interfered seriously with 
the work in hand. 

" One way and another," she said at last, with concessive 
laughter — ^and to Mrs Corder even this laughter had its note of 
restraint — " one way and another, we have pretty well taken 
stock of each other. I am not going to ask what you thought 
while you were staring me out of countenance, Mrs Corder. 
But there is one thing I really must know." 

" I'll tell you, then," said Mrs Corder, without turning her 
head. 

" What was it made you want to know anything more 
about me at all? " 

" Well — ^partly yourself — your face — your manner — " 
"Is anything wrong with my face and my manner?" 
asked Lady Mary. 

" They're both for the world — ^and both perfect. If you 
have ever thought about it, you must know that. But each — 
or, rather, both have a peculiarity." 
** Please teU me what it is? " 

'* They're veiled. Or, I think, they are a veil — your veil. 
Most people, whether as good and beautiful as you are, or 
plain and ordinary like me — most people are close to their 
faces. I think you hve a long way off behind yours. Perhaps 
that is why those absurd forty years you swear to have only 
marked twenty-eight on the dial." 

" You give me," said Lady Mary, laughing, " a most 
horrid mental picture of myself. I seem to see a sort of wax 
mask, with mouth and eyeUds capable of twitching at the 
correct moment, and worked by electricity from a head oflSce." 
'* That only shows," replied the other, *' how badly I ex- 
press myself. You have quite the most beautiful face I know. 
It's expressive and sympathetic, too. But — ^well — you would 
let all the world, perhaps, come to you, but — ^but I think that 
to none of them all do you ever go out." 
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" I dare say you are right," said Lady Mary, in 
a voice no less gentle, yet somewhat colder than before; 
and then, reflectively, " Perhaps very nearly right," she 
added. 

Mrs Sigismiind Corder might, in spite of the touch of frost 
in her painter's voice, have pursued the subject — ^which was, 
at least in its later phase, not of her own introduction. 

But interruption came; and with it for Mrs Corder a 
measure of enlightenment. 

A bell rang with quick, divided pulsation. There was a 
short phrase of excuse, and with a swift turn the painter 
crossed the room to its door, laying down her palette as she 
went. 

Before her back was turned Mrs Corder had caught no 
glimpse of Lady Mary's face. But something in the bearing 
of the graceful figure as it vanished convinced her that who- 
ever had rung the bell would find that face no barrier to what 
was to pass between them. 

And, when Lady Mary returned, followed by a young man 
of good figure and carriage, Mrs Corder knew that she had not 
read Lady Mary's back amiss. For on her face were the last 
tints of a dying flush, and in her eyes was the after-glow of 
the feeling Mrs Corder had suspected. 

" I hope you are not angry with me," said Lady Mary, as 
she entered, pushing back a Uttle wandering lock of hair near 
the left ear; and Mrs Corder noticed that, while the face of the 
woman paled slowly, the finger-nails and tips showed pinker 
than their wont against the delicate skin of cheek and forehead. 
" You see," she continued, " I know his ring. And I haven't 
seen the dear boy for three weeks." Here she laughed gaily. 
"But I'm forgetting. The personalities we have been ex- 
changing, Mrs Corder, have tricked me into thinking us in- 
timate. And of course you don't know who ' the dear boy ' 
is." 

With her right hand extended Mrs Corder stepped down 
from the dais. 

" The personaUties were mine. Lady Mary," she said. 
'* But I am afraid they have failed in their trickery. Perhaps," 
she added, as the youth took her hand, '' Mr Le Dane will help 
me, though. I do know who the * dear boy ' is, very well. 
But it's a long time since we met." 

" Not so very long," said Mr Le Dane, smiling. 

*' We use different standards," replied Mrs Corder. " But 
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it's not very kind to remind us of it. Perhaps Sigismund and 
I and Elmira have fast watches and short foot-rules." 

" I didn't mean to be rude — ^you know that," answered Le 
Dane. " But I've been so busy and done such a lot while I've 
been away that the time has passed very quickly for me. I 
was coming round to-night — after dinner — if I can, and if I 
may. ShaU you be at home? " 

" Of course," said Mrs Corder, heartily. " And now I'll 
be off. I shall be quite popular at home, bringing such news." 

Anthony Le Dane preceded her down the narrow passage 
from the studio, crossed the wider hall and opened the front 
door. Mrs Corder overtook him on the steps. 

" Your aunt didn't know we were friends, Anthony? " she 
said interrogatively, as they walked down the flagged path to 
her hired victoria. 

** I must have spoken of you all, often enough," he replied; 
then added, with an after-thought: " But not lately, I think." 

" Then that's why," said Mrs Corder, as she got into the 
carriage. " It's only since you went away that I have come 
to know her." Then, with a pretty wave of the hand, and a 
" Don't forget to-night," she drove away. 

But if she had seen Anthony Le Dane leap up the steps, 
she would have known that it was not of after dinner that he 
was thinking. 



CHAPTER II 
ANTHONY LB DANE 

LADY MARY had said that her studio was too bare and 
ugly to drink tea in. Yet, when Anthony opened the 
door again, and stood a moment at the top of the five steps 
that led to its floor, the dull-coloured and lofty room struck 
his senses as pleasanter than ever before. And than this he 
could give it praise no higher. 

By some magic of domestic dexterity, the tea-table had 
been already transported from the boudoir to the painting- 
room; and through the doorway connecting the two a broad 
band of sunlight fell across the studio floor. 

There, flooded for half her height only with this golden 
beam which made its glad inroad so fearlessly upon the clear 
and colder Ught from tiie high north window, stood the friend 
that was the first he could remember, the friend most often 
thought of, the friend he would surdy last forget. And 
Anthony, before his foot touched the first downward step of 
the little flight, noticed, as his eyes met hers upturned, that, 
though only from waist to shoe-tip was she bathed in the 
stream of golden light, her face seemed illumined with a 
radiance even brighter. 

He came down and seated himself near the table. Lady 
Mary finished the making of fresh tea, and then, 

" Get off that horrid old stool," she said, *' and be comfort- 
able, dear lad." 

Anthony laughed. 

" If I hadn't felt at home, dear, the moment I rang the 
beU," he said, " I should now. Often as I have told you I like 
your painting-stool best, you never will believe it. And that," 
he added, with a sudden thought, " is because you've never 
found out how I came to prefer it." 

Lady Mary beamed on him and poured out his tea. 

" You have perched yourself there," she said, " whenever 
you could, since your little dangling feet wouldn't reach the 
second bar. And when I have tried to get you off it, you have 
given me, at one time and another, a hundred reasons for stick- 
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ing to your pereh, little boy. But of course I don't know which 
of all those was the true reason." 

" I dare say they were all true enough," replied the youth, 
hitching the heels of his brown boots on the lower rail of the 
stool, since his legs were now too long for dangling; *' but this 
is the best and truest. I think I was nine years old before I 
discovered how beautiful you are. And then, by watching 
you, I found out you were best of all to look at when you were 
doing nothing; and I used to get on this stool to keep you 
from working. You don't often sit on it when you paint; but 
you didn't often paint when I perched myself here. You used 
to tell me stories." 

While he began to drink his tea, Lady Mary crossed the 
room, and returned with a shabby sketch-book in her hand. 

'* What have you got there, aimt? " he asked. ** Some- 
thing new to show me? " 

" No, Tony. Something old — ^but something you have 
never seen." 

She opened the book, turning the leaves rapidly till she 
found what she wanted. 

"What is it?" asked Anthony, with interest; and he 
noticed that her long hand made the leaves tremble a little as 
she turned them. 

*' It's only the reason why I couldn't work when you were 
nine years old and sat where you sit now," she answered; and 
gave him the book. *' But I can now-a-days, you know," she 
added with a smile; and therewith tied her apron, picked up 
her brushes, and proceeded to prove her words. 

Hunched, in spite of his stature, with neither discomfort 
nor awkwardness, upon that uncompromising stool, Anthony 
Le Dane sat for some minutes in silence, peering through half - 
closed eyelids at the drawing in the old, shabby sketch-book. 
And every now and again Lady Mary Frozier glanced at him 
sideways. 

With her second glance he lifted a hand as of a man reading 
and fearing interruption. At this gesture, which she knew for 
an answer to the turning of her eyes which his had not risen 
to meet, her lips curved into a smile of which the sweetness was 
for the man that could not see it, and the bitterness for herself, 
that could not forget. 

Anthony Le Dane had been bred in a good school for the 
development of the critical faculty. From very early days he 
had been taken to see pictures. He had seen pictures grow- 
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ing, as he had been used to say. He had alwa}^ been allowed 
to say freely what he thought of the greatest or the least; 
and, better than all, had never been told what he ought to 
thmk, nor pressed for an opinion where he had none. An old 
man, who seven years before had painted his life out to his 
own dissatisfaction and contented starvation, had said this of 
the boy: — '* Take that little imp Le Dane with you, and you'll 
enjoy even the Academy. He's a repeating pop-gun for 
words, now and then. But some of 'em illuminate. The 
worst daub ever dabbled becomes pregnant of art when Master 
Tony sires a criticism on it. And the little beggar finds the 
good thing first, however many bad ones after. If it's all good 
he sometimes won't speak for three minutes. If it's all bad, 
he goes white. Took him home on a 'bus once, and about 
Knightsbridge he looked as if he wanted to blubber. I said : 
* Don't.' He said: * I won't. But, oh! if there's cabbage 
for dinner, do get aimty to let me off. I don't like it to-day. 
That picture, you know, sir,' he went on, * with the fat, white, 
limipy person in the middle — it was just like boiled caterpillar 
in greens. It was at Bognor, and I bit it before I saw it. But 
I did see it.' " 

This time Anthony neither turned white, nor bit cater- 
pillar. His frown of inquiry gave place to a dark flush of 
pleasure. And then — ^where, who shall say? — in some wrinkle 
of eye-comer, nose-angle or mouth-curve, the fuse of memory 
took fire; a mist came over his eyes; the mist cleared, and he 
was a child again, perched on high, with his Uttle Iwrown shoes 
caught by their qiiarter-inch heels on the upper bar of a hard 
and lofty wooden stool. 

At first he had been lost in wonder at the truth and beauty 
of a red-chalk drawing of a child, and admiration had kept 
memory at bay. The hands grasped the legs above the knee, 
each thimib dug into a fat little thigh. The body was bent 
forward, and the small, firm chin and the great, dark, eager 
eyes with the long, curved lashes of childhood, were turned up- 
ward at the very angle of passionate inquiry. 

Mere crayon sketch though it was, there was in it so much 
of life and feeling, so much not only of the spirit of childhood, 
but even of the essentially human, that Anthony read it in its 
proper colours — seemed to gaze upon a finished and exquisite 
water-colour. 

Anthony Le Dane loved children, and it was upon his 
tongue to call out that the picture was the personification of 
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interrogation — nay, the very figure of man's as well as of child- 
hood's " Why? "; when that sensation as of a mist before his 
eyes came to him. And he forgot subject and object — forgot 
the gazer and the gazed-upon, and became absorbed, for a 
moment that contained in clear progression all the interven- 
ing fifteen years, into the small boy perched there (or was it 
here ?) upon the stool. He knew himself for it, and it for him; 
and his spirit once more inhabited the Uttle human query on 
its wooden altar. 

He came awake, almost wondering at the tweed trousers 
covering the legs still hitched by the boot-heels to a bar of the 
stool. 

" You must have loved me awfully," he said, ** to do that." 

Lady Mary turned her head a little further from him as she 
painted. 

He looked again at the drawing. And then, 

" I don't remember your doing it," he remarked. 

** It's a sketch from memory, done one night after you had 
gone to bed. Nobody has ever seen it but me." 

" Of course," said Anthony, " I can't tell whether it's much 
like what I was then. But I know it's like me, I knew, dear, 
that you could draw. I know many people think you are to 
be the portrait painter of the period — whatever that is. And 
yet I didn't know you could do a thing like that. H the 
world saw it, the world, silly though it is, would call it genius, 
and ask for more." 

And to find more for himself he began to turn the leaves 
of the book. But Lady Mary, with a movement of which the 
gentleness concealed the rapidity, took the book from him and 
locked it away. 

She returned to her work, but left it again to fetch from 
another part of the studio a carved oak box, which she set on 
a small table near the boy. 

" That box is my present to you, Tony darling," she said 
softly. " Only it is to stay here, please. See," she continued, 
raising the lid; " five compartments — for two kinds of cigars 
and two of cigarettes. And look what is in the fifth." 

" It's my old briar and 'baccy pouch," cried Anthony. 
*' I've mourned them as lost for three weeks. Aunt Mary, 
you are a most extra special kind of duck. And, to show I'm 
grateful, the good old pipe shall stay here and burn its incense 
to your shrine alone." 

Like a girl Lady Mary flushed with pleasure. Yet, if the 
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temple were hers, she knew it to be so only because it is the 
worshipper that builds. 

" Thank you, dear," she replied. " I'll see that the box 
is never empty. Only you must try these, and see if they are 
what you like." 

Anthony lighted a cigarette, and remarked, after the second 
mouthful of smoke, that she spoiled him horribly. 

" Well, dear boy," she answered, *' I am not averse, as you 
know, to incense. And some of these days there will be, if 
there are not already, other altars." 

Anthony grunted a good-natured but inarticulate dissent 

" How about Bayswater, now? " continued Lady Mary. 

" The Corders, you mean? Oh, that's not a shrine," said 
Anthony. " But it's certainly a very jolly household. I go 
there a good deal, sometimes. I should have told you a lot 
about them, only — ^well, you often don't seem much interested 
in my friends, Aimt Mary." 

" Oh, Tony I " she cried, aghast 

" I said seem, dear," he explained. " It has bothered me 
a good deal since I left the 'Varsity. It used not to be Uke 
that, you know, and I thought I'd think about it well before 
I said anything. I've found out why, now." 

"Have you?" 

** Yes. You think I'm a man, ana mustn't be frightened 
or bothered by inquisitiveness about my friends." Here 
Anthony left the stool and stood beside her. " To every one 
else," he went on, ** I am a man, I suppose. But to you I'm 
still what I've alwa)^ been; and I feel snubbed when you 
don't want to know where I've been and whom I know, and 
why I like or dislike this person or that." 

Lady Mary went on painting, and the man that said he 
was still a boy laid a hand on her shoulder from behind. 

'* Look here," he said; and she turned to face him. " Just 
now you wouldn't let me look at the other thmgs in that old 
sketch-book. If you know anything about me at all, you 
know that I haven't even asked m5^elf what there was in it 
that you didn't want me to see. Please be inquisitive about 
my friends, and I sha'n't be a bit afraid to shut up my new 
book at any page I feel inclined to keep to ms^elf." 

" Thank you, Tony," she answered, with a smile coming 
over lips that had turned pale while he spoke. " Then tell me 
all about the Corders, please," 

Anthony laughed with pleasure, and told her a great deal 
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about the Corders. After some account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the friendship, and a detailed description of the house- 
hold, he digressed into criticism. 

" If they were nothing else," he said, " they are an inter- 
national social study, you know. Most of the semi-American 
menages one comes across are male on the English side. She 
is the only Englishwoman I know who has married an Ameri- 
can. He finds himself in clover. She is always cracking up 
the United States, and in her heart admiring him for being all 
he is though he's only an American. Whereas his virtues 
being American and hers English make a very decently happy 
marriage of it. He has more to say in his own house than he 
ever dreamed of, and she more deference than she ever hoped 
for." 

" And Miss Corder? " said Lady Mary. ** You find her 
very pleasing, don't you? " 

" I do indeed," the boy answered frankly. " She is quite 
the nicest girl I know. Perhaps that's not saying much, 
though, for I haven't given myself time to know many, have 
I?" 

" And are you in love with her? " 
No," said Anthony, reflectively; '* no — I don't think so." 
Are you going to be, then? " persisted the woman. 

" How can I tell, dear silly aimt, till I'm in? " And then, 
with a slight effort, " But I must admit," he added blimtly, 
" it sometimes feels rather Uke it. It's rather interesting, you 
know." 

" Very," said Lady Mary. 

" But I should go there as much — or nearly as much," 
continued Anthony, *' even if Corder's sister went back to 
America." 

" Sister I " exclaimed Lady Mary. '* Isn't she the daughter 
of this woman I'm painting? " 

" She's Sigismund's sister — quite American. Why, Mrs 
Corder's two fids are only eight and two years old." 

'* Is it the children, then? " asked Lady Mary. 

** It's the whole thing, dear. I've known hardly any 
famiUes. We've always had a home, you and I, but two 
doesn't make a family." 

" Doesn't it? " said the woman, speaking rather plain- 
tively. 

** Never mind the word. You know well enough what I 
mean," answered the boy. '' I like all the Corders, and I like 
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seeing how neatly they all rub and tumble along together, and 
how Uttle damage is done by the bumping of the comers. 
Sigismund's rather a caution at times ; he almost talks Cockney 
in his desire to seem English, while his wife gives the show 
away by being rather proud of the idioms that are properly 
his. But to see the man with his kids is better than picture 
galleries, Aunt Mary.*' 

And then Anthony suddenly looked at his watch. 

" You're not going yet, Tony, are you? " she asked. 

" I'm afraid I must," he replied. " It's another American. 
Swedish parents — or Norse. I met him at Leeds lately. He's 
a new sort to me. By way of being a gentleman — ^has been 
right through the mill of the machine-shops — and heaps more. 
A Harvard man, too. I'm going to bring him here soon. But 
I've promised to dine with him to-night at Prince's. It's 
partly business, dear. I'll tell you how, after you've seen 
him. You'll love his looks, anyhow. He's a Viking with a 
twang. He is huge, mighty and fair-haired." 

As Lady Mary opened the front door for him — as open it 
she always would, in spite of locahty, servants and Anthony, 

" There's somebody I want much more to see than your 
Yankee Thor," she Said. 

'' Who is it? " asked Anthony. 

" Miss Corder," said Lady Mary. 

'* All right," said the boy; and whistled shrilly to a loafing 
hansom. The cabman and his horse awoke with a start, and 
jingled to the gate. 

" We'll have 'em together," said Anthony. '' You ask 
Mrs Corder to bring her sister-in-law, and I'll bring Thor to 
meet them." 



CHAPTER III 
HOW ANTHONY BEGAN TO BE SOMEBODY 

ANTHONY LE DANE had no memory of father or mother. 
He nursed a kind of faint personal pride in the dull but 
honourable mihtary and Parliamentary record of Colonel 
Charles Algernon Sidney Le Dane, who had died before 
Anthony's birth. There was a cavalry sabre and a photo- 
graph which he had cherished from earUest boyhood, witii that 
loyalty which is often forced into the shoes of affection. 

Of Lady Blanche Le Dane there was, in addition to several 
chalk and water-colour sketches, a picture in oils — the work 
of her sister, Lady Mary Frozier. And Anthony could not 
have told how often in the past he had tried to awaken in his 
own heart some touch of fiUal sentiment in gazing at this 
picture of the mother he could not remember. But all the 
breadth of conception, delicacy of treatment, and sisterly 
insight which Lady Mary had used in producing that excellent 
portrait had been wholly without power of appeal to Anthony. 

'* It doesn't look," he had once murmured, half aloud, 
'* like anybody's mother." 

Lady Mary was by, and had asked him what he said; but 
the boy, in fear of giving pain to his aunt, had refused to 
repeat his criticism upon the blonde, stem and handsome face 
that stared down at him from the wall of the sunny boudoir; 
and among the few things in her idol's character and habits 
which to Lady Mary remained for years unaccounted for, was 
Anthony's obstinate distaste for her Uttle private sitting- 
room. 

Now, in his twenty-fourth year, Anthony had put aside 
any regrets which such thoughts may have caused him in the 
past. The excitement of the present and the charm of the 
future filled him. For Anthony Le Dane had taken hold of 
his Ufe with both hands. 

At seventeen he had matriculated at Trinity; in his Tripos 
three years later had come out second Wrangler; had there- 
upon decided that Cambridge had given him all he asked of 
her; renounced the tepid Paradise of the Common Room, and 
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came to London and Cheyne Walk overflowing with schemes 
for his future life and the disposal of his modest fortune. 

Now Lady Mary Frozier, if she knew Uttle of business, was 
not without knowledge of the world; and she was more 
pleased than she was surprised in discovering the sound 
conmion sense that tempered the sanguine cast of Anthony's 
hopes and plans. In the three years which elapsed between 
his leaving the University and the day upon which he inter- 
rupted Mrs Corder's sitting, Lady Mary was to discover that 
Anthony's optimism was founded, not upon temperamental 
beUef in his own luck, but upon characteristic confidence in 
his own abihty, and reliance even stronger upon his own judg- 
ment. 

Once, in a time of perplexity, she told him that something 
would surely turn up. 

*' Great Shade of Micawber! " he answered, laughing. 
** Things, my pretty aunt, are Uke potatoes. You've got to 
get a spade and turn them up yourself." 

But at first Lady Mary had tried to dissuade him from the 
Ufe of industrial activity he was designing for himself. 

" But why all this haste, Anthony? " she had asked, not a 
Uttle alarmed by his energy. " There's plenty of time, and 
you have plenty of money to Uve comfortably." 

" There's never plenty of time, dear," he had answered, 
** not for the individual, at least. The world seems to me a 
jolly fine place, and I mean to squeeze out of it, and to get 
into my Uttle lease of it all I can As for money — oh! yes, I 
have plenty — ^but not nearly enough." 

So Lady Marv began to tell him of five hundred a year that 
she could so easily let him have in addition to his own income; 
he knew, did he not? how much better her pictures were 
selling, and — 

But Anthony interrupted. 

" Of course you would, bless you," he cried. " You'd 
take tiie rings ofE those beautiful long fingers and the dress off 
your back to coddle me a Uttle deeper in luxury. But you 
don't understand. It isn't luxury I'm after. I'm going to be 
somebody, so I must do things. I'm giving myself twenty- 
five years to do 'em in. At the end of that time I ought to be 
known and I ought to be rolling in money. The rest of the 
time I'm going to fiU in by using the name and the plunder in 
a way of my own." 

** TeU me how, Tony," she implored, glowing already with 
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pride of his cloudy exploits. " I'm sure it's philanthropy in 
some shape or other." 

Anthony grinned tmcomf ortably. 

" That's a beastly word, Aimt Mary," he grunted. " No. 
I shall keep that part to myself for the present. You see," he 
added, ** it might never come off." 

" From you, that is a great admission," said Lady Mary. 

" It is," replied the boy, gravely. " But the detail isn't 
worked out yet, and of course tiiere are points in which twenty- 
five years may modify my views. So I'll keep my own 
counsel and my liberty. But there's plenty to talk about, 
dear, in the first part of the plan." 

Lady Mary found that there was. For a while she thought 
that her advice was being asked as to choice of a career; and 
she had suggested everything she could think of from book- 
publishing to diplomacy before she became aware that this 
business-Uke enthusiast had had his mind already made up 
before he had opened his Ups to her. 

At the end of five years, he told her, he would know all that 
could be known by one man about practical engineering in all 
its branches. 

When Lady Mary objected that five years would hardly 
give him knowledge that must cost most years of many men's 
lives to acquire, he explained very carefully that he had not 
said all that many knew about each, but all that one could 
know about many. 

" And this, of course, is my own country, isn't it, Aunt 
Mary? " he added, blowing the smoke of his cigarette posses- 
sively to the four comers of her studio. And she answered 
him with a smUe. " Well," he continued, " if I can't be a 
prophet, there's no reason why you shouldn't understand that 
I'm a Uttle tin genius at mathematics. I can't tell the others, 
you know, but I can tell you why it was that I didn't beat 
Braybrook in the Tripos." 

" Surely you know you can tell me anything? " she said, 
not without a shade of reproach in her voice. 

" I'd had all this in my head for two years, and for two 
years at least I have been working for another and much 
harder school than the Tripos," explained Anthony. ** My 
tutor knew it, and wasn't he wild? The glory of being Senior 
Wrangler was all he could think of." 

" I wish you had been a good boy and done what he told 
you," moaned Lady Mary. 
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" I did," said Anthony. *' Also I did all the book-work of 
the new engineering Tripos. And he found it out. Well, all 
that's over." 

And he went on to tell her that, during the five years in 
which he was to learn so much, he intended Uving upon five 
hundred a year and saving fifteen hundred. And when he 
had gathered his knowledge, he would put all his savings, plus 
his capital, into a business; either an old-established &in, or, 
which he would much prefer, into a new concern which should 
open its career without handicap of obsolescent plant and 
obsolete methods. But this, he said, would depend on his 
finding, during those years, the man he was looking for; and 
finding him, moreover, in possession of capital. 

All these things had Anthony said while biunp-races 
and lectures were still fresh in his habit of thought. 
And now, though but Uttle advanced into his twenty-fourth 
year, he was known already in the shops and designing-rooms 
of more firms all over England than he could readily have 
counted. A Uttle influence had got him into the first, and in 
each he left no less favour behind him than he carried to the 
next. 

The mathematical abiUty which had at Cambridge shown 
itself as academic talent, had since shone out as practical 
genius. In the three years he had refused five several offers 
of partnership; but in three cases at least the offer had been 
due even more to the promise of commercial abiUty which the 
proposer had divined in Anthony's character than to the 
inventive and executive skill which was patent in his 
mechanical performance. 



CHAPTER IV 

INGESTOW 

SO already Anthony Le Dane began to be somebody. Of 
this, however, he had himself Uttle, if any, knowledge. 
But his hands were fuU of work, and his head of projects; 
and he thought well of the world, and by no means ill of 
Anthony Le Dane. 

This evening, as he swung along in his cab, he was expect- 
ing to enjoy himself. After the hard work in unpleasant sur- 
roundings which had filled his time during his latest absence 
from London, an evening in town, to be spent with a man who 
was certainly a pleasant companion, and might turn out to be 
something much harder to find, was not without attraction. 

Axel Forsberg, already dressed for dinner, was waiting in 
the Uttle parlour of Anthony's flat. To an ordinary visitor 
this flat would have seemed of a smdllness almost ridiculous, 
imtil he had discovered that its best room was kept locked 
against all the world but Anthony. His workshop, as he 
called it, apart, the accommodation consisted of a small bed- 
room, a smaller parlour, and a kitchen that was smallest of 
all. The flat was high up in a huge block, and was reached 
from a narrow street running out of Shaftesbury Avenue. 

While he dressed for dinner, Anthony left open the door 
between the two rooms. His friend lay back in a big chair 
and smoked, waiting for conversation. When the splash of 
the hasty cold bath was over, he began it. 

" Queer Uttle den you have up here, Le Dane," he said, as 
if asking explanation. 

" It suits me," said Anthony, in a voice broken by the 
energy with which he was using his towel. " What's wrong 
with it? " 

Forsberg laughed. 

" You're such — such a sweU, Le Dane," he explained, 
that I expected something more swagger." 

Two years ago I had rooms in St James's. I'm sorry 

for your sake that I moved," repUed Anthony, in a voice 

muffled by the shirt he was pulling over his head. " But I'm 

joUy glad for my own, seeing I save a himdred and fifty a year 
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by the change. And I should like to know, Forsberg," he 
went on, coming to the door, and standing there to fasten his 
collar while he talked, ** what right you had to expect marble 
halls and downy ease of me. You know me simply as an 
engineer." 

But Axel Forsberg either could not or would not explain. 
Like all clever Americans, especially such as are yoimg and 
have been fostered intellectuaJly in the newer Cambridge, he 
knew a great deal. But in one thing he was unlike the 
majority of his contemporaries; he knew his own limitations. 
He had conceived a great Uking for Anthony Le Dane, whose 
capable mind, pleasant disposition, and manners which were 
at once simpler and more refined than any he had yet en- 
countered on either side of the Atlantic, formed a compound 
which the Scandinavian American found increasingly interest- 
ing to study. When he had first met him, he had classed 
Anthony as belonging to what he was pleased to call " the 
upper ten." And although he had known Anthony barely 
three weeks, he already knew him too well to display curiosity 
in a matter upon which information had never been offered. 

" Unless I'm working at something of my own," Anthony 
continued, " I don't use the place much, except to sleep and 
breakfast in. I've been out of London lately, more than in 
it, and when I am in town I put in most of my time with — 
with my people. Then I have two clubs," he added; *' but 
I'm not going to give you dinner at either of them to-night. 
One of them is stuffy, and the cooking's pretty rotten at the 
other. Besides, I feel like a boy home from school, or a fresh- 
man in town for the Boat Race. Shall it be Prince's, or the 
Trocadero, or where? " 

'* You know best, up to date," said Forsberg, slowly rais- 
ing his great person from the long chair. " But I shall know 
best very soon." 

'* I shouldn't wonder," said Anthony, taking up his hat. 
** Good Heavens, man, what a size you are! This little place 
is half full of you. Come along. Yes," he added, as they 
went down the stone stairs, *' you'll get the best for your face 
and your accent. And you'll get plenty for the mere size of 
your carcase." 

*' That's aU right," said Forsberg. " I'm hungry to-night, 
and, like you, Le Dane, I feel a little bit on the razzle-dazzle." 

Neither of the men, however, had the youth nor the 
audacity of the words in which he had expressed his hoUday 
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humour. No smallest portion of the town did they that even- 
ing paint red. Their dinner, indeed, proved the best part of 
the entertainment they had promised themselves. For the 
end of the first act of a musical comedy foimd them pensively 
smoking cigarettes on the steps in front of the theatre. 

" It's not so hot out here," said Anthony. 

" And much UveUer, to me, an5nvay," agreed Forsberg. 
" If you've had enough of that fooling, Le Dane, I'd Uke to 
have you take me a walk. London's new to me." 

In Piccadilly the closeness of the air was reliev^ by a 
breeze, and they walked steadily westward for the pleasure of 
meeting it. 

Suddenly, beneath a lamp-post, Anthony looked at his 
watch. 

" I clean forgot," he exclaimed. 

'* Forgot what? " asked his friend. 

'' That I half promised to go and see some friends in Bays- 
water after dinner," replied Anthony. ** It's half-past ten — 
hardly too late. They're nice people, Forsberg — ^Americans. 
WUl you come? " 

Forsberg thought there were plenty of these at home. 
He b^an, indeed, to say as much, when, 

" Miss Corder is a very pretty girl," said Anthony; and, 
as he spoke, his friend took two long, quick strides ahead. 
Anthony's eye was caught by the figure in front of him — 
colossal, alert, distinguished and well proportioned. He did 
not regret his invitation; but pondered, with placid rapidity 
of thought, whether generosity should have the credit of it, 
or lukewarmness the blame. 

Axel Forsberg, however, was not to meet Elmira Corder 
that evening. He had not quickened his pace for nothing. 
A damsel in distress might have aroused his chivalry; but a 
motor-car in panting, motionless disorder would excite at 
once the whole force of his professional zeal. 

Separated from the Green Park railings only by the flag- 
stones of the foot-path where it begins to bend southward, 
stood a large, briUiantiy shining, compUcated car. Its seats 
were empty, and beside it, disconsolately smoking a cigarette, 
stood a good-looking man of about seven and twenty. He 
watched his wayward plaything with a moody helplessness 
which removed any hesitation Forsberg might have otherwise 
felt in addressing him. 

" Something wrong? " he asked, with curt civility. 
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" Yes," said the other, without moving his eyes from the car. 

" What is it? " 

" I wish you'd tell me that," repUed the owner, pushing 
his hat half an inch backward, as if it oppressed him. " I've 
only had her two days, and she's Greek to me." 

" You'd better let me try and start her up, then," said 
Forsberg. " There's very little I don't know about auto- 
mobiles." 

" I shall be much obliged," began the stranger; and then, 
as Forsberg would have mounted to the driving-seat, he laid 
a hand on his arm. 

" Wait a moment," he said. " We mustn't kill my man, 
though I fancy it'd serve him about right. He's under the 
car, pretending to do something; but I beUeveJJhe's asleep. 
I ordered the car unexpectedly this evening. The man 
seemed rather queer when we started. I put it down to the 
hurry. But it wasn't long before I was glad the streets were 
fairly empty. I was better pleased still when he said some- 
thing was wrong, and stopped here." 

Tlie invisible chauffeur did not respond when called by 
name. Axel Forsberg, who held that the trade had no worse 
enemy than an irresponsible driver, was angry, and with some 
violence dragged him by the left ankle from beneath the^body 
of the car. 

The inevitable crowd began to gather, the necessary 
policeman being fortunately among tiie first. The culprit 
sat up in the road, all his efforts to rub the sleep from his eyes 
failing to clear the liquor from his brain. 

The poUceman was in favour of extreme measures. But 
the drunken man's master objected. 

" Don't run him in, constable," he said. '* I'll talk to 
him sober first. Then we'll see." 

So the chauffeur was sent home in a cab, while the police- 
man with graceful secrecy pouched half-a-crown. He was 
preparing to stand guard over the motor until expert aid 
should arrive. But Axel Forsberg moimted to the driving- 
seat, and soon discovered the machine to be in perfect order. 

'* That man of yours," he said to the owner, ** was afraid 
of himself, not the machine." 

He ran the motor into the road and brought it back to the 
starting-place in a very graceful and accurate curve. 

" I'll drive her home for you, with pleasure," he said, as 
the car came to a stand. 
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The tipsy driver gone, and the motor being evidently un- 
damaged, the crowd had lost interest, and of it Anthony Le 
Dane was all that remained. 

" That's very good of you," said the owner, and got up 
beside Forsberg. Then, seeing Anthony, and being under a 
vague impression that the two men had arrived together, he 
added: " But your friend? " 

Anthony replied that he had a call to make, and would 
take a hansom. Whereupon the other, wondering why 
Anthony had smiled as if with amusement as he spoke, insisted 
ontakinghim to his destination. So Anthony got up behind, and 
gave his friend initial directions for reaching Ladbroke Square. 

" You'll excuse my not asking you to sit in front,'* said the 
stranger, turning roimd to Anthony. "The fact is, your friend 
seems so accomplished a driver that I'm hoping to learn some- 
thing. This particular machine is new to me, and I came out 
to-night meaning to learn its pretty Uttle ways and habits 
from my man. I had to do it, because I'm booked to take a 
party down into the New Forest to-morrow. I had meant 
to run down to Bagshot or so to-night. But I don't care to 
do it alone." 

" I'll take you," said Forsberg. " And, if you mind what 
I tell you, you'll drive her back as neatly as I shall drive her 
down." 

When the other would have objected to giving him so 
much trouble, 

" I like the car," Forsberg explained, " and I daresay we 
sha'n't get on badly for an hour or two." 

" Then we'd better have a three-cornered introduction," 
said his host. 

" Who's to begin? " asked Forsberg. Then to Anthony, 
over his shoulder, ** I think it's up to you, Le Dane," he said. 
" It's time you did something useful." 

"Very well," repUed Anthony. "Lord Ingestow, let me 
introduce to you Mr Axel Forsberg. Forsberg, this is my 
uncle. Lord Ingestow." 

If the American was a little surprised as well as not dis- 
pleased in learning the rank of the man he had befriended. 
Lord Ingestow was no less astonished by the claim to kinship. 

" Unde 1 " he exclaimed, with less than his habitual courtesy. 

" I think," said Anthony, " that Mr Forsberg mentioned 
my name." 

" Did he? Eh, what? " cried Lord Ingestow; and the 
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light of a brilliant street-lamp falling upon his honest face 
revealed a dawning smile of memory. '' Of course he did. 
Le Dane, he said. But, *pon my word, it never struck me. 
Then you must be my sister Mary's — ^no — beg pardon — I 
mean, Blanche's son. Not my fault, you know," he went on, 
lowering his voice, ** that your mother and mine never could 
hit it off. How is Lady Blanche? " 

" I have no recent news," said Anthony. '* She died when 
I was two years old." 

" Of course. What a fool I am! I was in bibs and em- 
broidered drawers then myself, so of course I forgot. But the 
Colonel — ^how does he stand the racket? " 

Anthony could not restrain a short laugh, though he felt it 
unkind. 

" My dear uncle — " he began. 

But Ingestow cut him short. 

" Oh, damn uncles! " he cried. ** There's precious httle 
difference in our ages. How is he? " 

" My father," said Anthony, *'died eight months before I 
was bom." 

" Oh, Lord! " said Ingestow, " I'm making an ass of 
m3^elf." 

And he twisted himself further round, and looked as in- 
tently as the shifting lights allowed in Anthony's face. 

" But I do remember something. Yes, I know. You 
came to Harrow when I was in the lower fifth — and you were 
a ' swol;.' And I visited you in South Kensington, or Fulham, 
or somewhere near the river. And that's why I muffed it all. 
There was a studio, and pictures, and I've always associated 
you with sister Mary ever since, and that's why I've said all 
those- foolish things. I hope you'll overlook them." 

" I sha'n't want to overlook anything that associates me 
with Lady Mary," repUed Anthony, pleasantly. 

" I can understand that," said Ingestow, '* though I don't 
remember seeing her more than three times in my life." 
Then he laughed. '* I got into a regular earthquake of a row 
that time, when they foimd out at home that I'd been with 
you to see her." 

" I never understood what the trouble was all about," 
said Anthony. 

" It was Blanche and Lady Ingestow — ^your mother and 
mine," said the uncle. '' Mine, you see, was not so old as 
yours, and tried to play the stepmamma. It was a sort of 
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schoolgirl quarrel at first, into which they managed to drag 
first poUtics, then social standards, and finally religion — ^until 
they had dignified the squabble into an exalted and Ufe-long 
hatred." 

" But Lady Mary — ? " began Anthony. 

** Oh, Blanche went and d&ed, you see, before the mater 
had done with her. She had still a good bit left up her sleeve. 
Sister Lady Mary had alwa)^ Uved with her — with your 
mother, I mean There was nobody else, so it had to be 
worked off on the younger sister." 

*' Is it? " asked Anthony, not a little amused by the frank- 
ness of this youthful uncle. 

*' Is it what? Oh, you mean, is it worked off? Not 
much," said Lord Ingestow, with emphasis. ** You see, they 
never meet, so there's been Uttle opportunity. If your good 
aunt hadn't suddenly become famous with her pictures, there'd 
have been none at all. She's a rattling good sort in most ways, 
the mater, but she's quite unable to keep her tongue off any- 
thing that reminds her, even remotely, of Lady Blanche." 

This conversation, conducted by the elder man in a tone 
subdued not below the point of respect to his charioteer, yet 
fondly imagined inaudible to a man whose attention was 
eagaged by a road and an engine both unfamiliar, was here 
interrupted by the car's coming to a standstill. 

** What's up? " asked Ingestow. 

They were dose to Kensington Church. 

'* The route, I guess," said Forsberg, glancing to his right 
up Church Street. " Anyway, I'm not goinff further west till 
you give the word. It's very little I know of this splay-footed 
hub, but I know it won't take us long now to overshoot Bays- 
water." 

Anthony told him to turn to the right, and the motor 
gUded with disdainful ease up the hill. 

" If you hadn't asked," he said, " I should have let you 
come too far. But how on earth, Forsberg, could you know 
it? Didn't you tell me you'd never been in London till this 
afternoon? " 

'* Now-a-days," said Forsberg, neatly avoiding the ragged 
postilion and the third horse of a struggling green onmibus, 
*' — ^now-a-days you don't have to send out two men with a long 
pole to bringibackj|impossible bimches of grapes, like old 
Joshua. You jDuy a map for sixpence. It's bad, but better 
than the clustered water-melons." 
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Two minutes later, when they were near his destination, 
Anthony asked a question. 

" But I can't see. Lord Ingestow," he «aid, '* why you 
shouldn't have been to see your sister since." 

" Since I've been on my own, you mean? Well, of course 
I ought. I know I'm a lazy devil — ^busy, but damned lazy to 
do anything new. But I give you my word, Le Dane, I would 
have been to see her. I was slowly wonying my conscience 
to the point of action — or my conscience me, which is it? — 
when she blazed on the world with that picture. Lady 
Ingestow spat and swore like a white pussy. And then I — I 
was ashamed." 

" Afraid the picture'd get the credit? " asked the elderly 
nephew. 

" No— only that the brother might get sunk in the snob," 
said the juvenile uncle. 

And then they set Anthony down in front of the Corders' 
house. 

From the pavement he reached up his hand to Ingestow. 

" I'm awfully glad we met," said Ingestow, as he took it. 

" So am I," answered Anthony. " And I wish you'd let 
me give you half-a-crown." 

Lord Ingestow laughed, with puzzled half-recoUection. 
I was Bielby's fag, you know," explained Anthony. 
You came to his study and foimd me cleaning his dancing- 
pumps. You found out, too, from that fat beast, that I was 
your nephew, and insisted on tipping me five shillings." 

Ladbroke Square echoed Ingestow's laugh. 

" I remember," he cried. " And I'd only half-a-crown, 
and I made Bielby lend me the other one." 

" That's it," said Anthony. ** I wanted to give them back 
to you afterwards. But I didn't dare. The whole house 
knew you were alwa)^ stony, and I had always more than I 
wanted." 

Before this Anthony had rung the bell, and the door was 
now open. 

" Well," said Ingestow, " I'll come to you for the five bob 
and more, when I want it. And if you'll smooth the way, I'll 
come next week and pay my respects to sister Lady Mary." 

So, with a word to Forsberg, Anthony went into the house. 

And the great car swept round and sUd away in quest of 
the Southampton Road. 
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ELMIRA 

9 

MISS ELMIRA CORDER was undoubtedly a beautiful 
girl. Some even of her friends admitted as much. 
With her clear-cut features, graceful figure, and complete 
knowledge of the art of dressing at least her own charming 
person, she appeared to the best advantage standing and in 
profile. She had been standing near the open window while 
Anthony Le Dane said those few parting words to Lord 
Ingestow. But she rose from a chair at the other side of the 
room as Anthony entered it. She rose with dignity, laying 
down the book she had not been reading. 

So much more pleasing, standing thus, did she appear 
than even Anthony's expectation, that he experienced a sensa- 
tion of vivid self-satisfaction. 

" I must certainly be in love," he thought Like many 
another, Anthony supposed that state to be a clearly definable 
and invariable condition of the emotions. 

" I'm awfully late," he said, as he took her hand. 

" Harriet told us you were coming," said the girl, sinking 
into her seat again. '' Sigismund was cross because he had to 
be out late, and I put on my best frock to do you honour. So 
I might be cross too." 

*' Don't be," said Anthony. " I only said perhaps, and I 
forgot an engagement. It's rather funny, how I came to get 
here at aU." 

Miss Corder expressed the necessary curiosity, and Anthony 
narrated the adventure of the motor-car. 

'* I was going to ask you if you had set up an automobile," 
said the girl. " Your imcle 1 And you say he's quite young ? " 

" I should think he looks as young at least as I do," replied 
Anthony. " He's really three or four years older." 

And then Elmira must know whether the dowager Lady 
Ingestow had other children; indeed, before her curiosity was 
satisfied, she had put Anthony through a catechism on his 
family history that was a httle more precise than altogether 
pleased him. Yet the questions were asked, he told himself, 
in a spirit so simple and friendly, that he had only himself to 
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blame for the shade of annoyance they caused him. He 
should have been,* he felt, either less reticent in the past, or 
less conmiunicative this evening. For it was a pecuUarity 
of Anthony's that he hated talking of his family. He would 
himself have been puzzled to account for this distaste; of 
which the explanation, perhaps, is to be foimd in a certain 
imwillingness to let others into the secret of how Uttle he knew 
or cared for the parents he could not remember, and of how 
completely he had transferred to Lady Mary Frozier his 
wealth of fihal affection. 

** Why, then," exclaimed Elmira at last, " if your baby- 
uncle should get spilt to-night by your scientific chauffeur 
from way down home, Mr Le Dane, you'd be Lord Ingestow 
to-morrow? *' 

*' To-night, I should think," said Anthony; and somehow 
Elmira did not like the way in which he said it. '* That is," 
he added, " if there is succession through the female. Fm 
afraid I'm quite ignorant about that." 

On this subject Miss Corder did not ask any more ques- 
tions. But questions she must ask, and she had the skill with 
her next to please what she made no doubt was Anthony's 
vanity. 

" You haven't told me a word about Leeds," she said, with 
reproach so engaging and bonhomie so deUcate that he never 
paused to reflect that for such information no time had been 
given him; '* and you know that I've been real anxious about 
that auto — that motor-car." 

Anthony had told her something^of his affairs — ^how Uttle, 
she did not guess. 

*' It wasn't an auto-motor-car,"|^he replied, *' that I went 
out to see." 

*' Oh, Anthony! " she expostulated. '* And you told 
me—" 

" That I went to see a man — ^a factory — where they're 
turning out a new storage-battery." 

" WeD," said the girl, " that's for cars, isn't it? " 

" Not for mine — ^not for what I shall make, if I ever make 
one. It would have been for the world, if it had been all it 
was cracked up to be; and I should have been the lucky 
early bird to take it to the himgry Uttle world in its nest." 

'* Wasn't the worm any good, then? " asked Elmira; and 
the keenness of her inquiry struck him with the inevitable 
flattery of interest in his interests. 
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** It wasn't fat enough for me, anyhow," he answered. 
Then he looked at her for a moment with inquisition abnost 
ruthless, under which the lids fell over her eyes. " I say," he 
went on, speaking very bosrishly, *' I wonder whether you 
really do care to hear about all these things that my mind is so 
full of." 

" The things," she replied, *' are generally interesting in 
themselves. But if they weren't," she went on, raising her 
head and eyelids, and looking him in the face with eyes so 
bright that they seemed upon the point of dinmiing their 
vision with tears, *' — ^if they weren't, there is a thing that 
would make them so." 

Anthony forgot accumulators and, for the moment, every- 
thing in the world but those eyes where the tears seemed 
gathering. But he could not find the way to make her tell 
him what that one thing was which made his affairs of interest 
to her. It is possible tiiat he would have attempted to force 
her hand, but this too she prevented. 

'* No, no," she cried, shaking her head, ** I won't tell. It's 
my secret — ^rather a nice one. And it won't be my secret any 
more, when it's told. But I'd dearly like to have you tell me 
some more about that worm that wasn't worm enough. I 
mean, I want to know why storage-batteries are so important 
— so important to you." 

So Anthony relaxed his hold upon the pretty, slender 
fingers which he suddenly became aware he was holding; and 
the fingers retiuned with a smooth and hardly disturbing 
glide to their owner's control. And then he told her, as she 
thought, all that there was to tell. He did but tell her, in 
truth, a small part of the schemes that filled his mind. For 
his tsdk was of an enterprise whose greatness seemed to vary 
in a ratio inverse to the greatness of the '* if " that supported it. 

" It's like this, you see," he said in conclusion. *' The 
scheme is cut and dned. The money's ready. The streets of 
not London only, but the kingdom — other kingdoms. States 
and Empires, will be filled vnth a type of horseless carriage 
cheaper, safer, more easily handled, as well as capable of longer 
distances without re-charging, than anything that has been 
attempted yet. No odour — nearly noiseless. Such vehicles 
are bound to come. It sounds ahnost ridiculous to tell you 
that I have the designs of most of the known appUcations of 
motor-traction already worked out — ^many in models; that 
I hold a score of subsidiary patents that will be used in the 
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different types; that I know how and where and under whom 
the whole thing will begin, if it ever begins at all; and that I 
have taken all this trouble for a dream." 

Whatever it may have been before, Elmira's interest was 
now genuine and cordial. 

" Why a dream? " she cried. " You say it is bound to 
come." 

'* Of course it is," said Anthony. " But it won't come 
through me, unless the new storage-battery is found jolly soon. 
Edison ought to have found it, but he hasn't. If he does, you 
know, the game won't come my way." 

"But the designs — ^the subsidiary patents — " began 
Elmira. 

" Well? " asked Anthony. 

'* Surely they ought not to be held back. There might be 
money in those alone." 

" Plenty for the small fry," he answered. " But I'm in a 
hurry." 

Elmira's eyes flashed. 

" I guess I know what you mean," she said, with a briUiant 
smile. " You've too much under your hd to waste time 
playing step-ladder to the future." 

Anthony was no less gratified by her comprehension than 
by her enthusiasm. When he had told her this and other 
things, 

" But tell me," said Elmira, '* why you are in such a 
hurry." 

" To be rich," said Anthony. 

" Why? What for? " asked the girl. 

" That seoret," repUed the man, with a reminiscence, 
" wouldn't be mine any longer if I told it." And he was 
young enough not to know that the girl put upon his words 
the interpretation she had wished him to give to her own. 

She liked Anthony. She had for him, perhaps, a feeling 
stronger than liking — certainly a stronger liking than she had 
felt for any other man. But, however it might be with 
Anthony, Elmira was not in a hurry. 

She told him she had faith in his future. 

" You'll get there," she said. " I'm just perfectly certain 
you'll get there." 

No man can escape a feeling of encouragement arising 
froni such friendly prophecy, even though the good will of the 
prophet be, as is usual, in excess of the intelligence. Anthony 
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was pressing her wannly for the grounds of this certainty, and 
her replies were bringing him again very near to the dangerous 
ground which she had determined for the present to avoid, 
when Mrs Corder entered the room. 

One of the children, she told Anthony, was seedy. It was 
the little girl, his particular friend; and she had heard his 
voice in the hall. 

" I don't like to bother you," Mrs Corder went on, " but 
she says, if you will go up and see her, she'll go to sleep as 
' good as good.* " 

" Of course I will," he answered, genuinely flattered. 
" Don't you bother to come up. It's the little room behmd 
yours, isn't it? " 

And he ran up the stairs with the speed of youth and the 
silence of strength. 

Miss Corder followed him with her eyes. 

" He's quite silly about your children, Harriet," she said, 
and smiled as she said it. And yet Harriet knew that she was 
cross. 

" It won't be called silly when the children are his own, 
Elmira," she answered. And Elmira took up her book. 

Till Anthony returned neither of the women spoke again. 
The yoimger was silent because she was annoyed by the inter- 
ruption of her atC'd-tite with the man who had made her 
jealous of her Uttle niece. And yet she knew that the inter- 
ruption had come at the very moment when she most needed 
it. But the elder woman was troubled in her conscience. 
She knew Anthony would be an excellent match for her sister- 
in-law. She suspected that her husband thought the same. 
But she was fond of Anthony, and she almost wished that he 
had stayed in Leeds. 

" I really beUeve you'll find the kid asleep, Mrs Corder," 
he said, as he came again into the room. " She promised, and 
I threatened never to do it again if she didn't go straight off." 
And then, speaking softly to the mother, " How pretty she 
looks! " he said, " and how bright her eyes are! " 

A sharp-tongued fellow-countrywoman of Elmira's had 
once said that Miss Corder gave proof of her extreme modesty 
by regarding children as an indecency. Crystalline virginity, 
she added, should not have the brutal facts of Uf e and humanity 
forced upon its notice. She had said it, possibly not without 
spite, to a man. And the man had replied that this kind ran 
a mighty close risk of getting crystallised. 
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Elmira, however, understood herself better; and, when 
this or some similar criticism was repeated to her, she took her- 
self severely to task. Her modesty, in which she thoroughly 
beUeved, stood in no need, she was sure, of the crutch of 
prudery. But to herself she could not deny that not only did 
children weary her, but that they had also a habit most 
objectionable of reminding one of the consequences as well as 
of the causes of things. She did not, however, alter her objec- 
tive, but merely set herself with great care and industry to 
cultivate the good opinion of such children as she came across. 
The results were much to the credit of her ability; most 
children seemed to like her, and the rest endured her with 
patience. But her task was harder with the boys; and she 
had moments of comic despair, in which she declared to herself 
that she would be driven to take the first husband that offered, 
if the younger Sigismund's going to school were much longer 
postponed. 

She was quite sure she had never betrayed to Anthony her 
temperamentad distaste for childhood; he certainly could not 
have heard what she had said as he ran up the stairs; yet he 
had lowered his voice as he spoke of the brightness of Sally's 
eyes; and she wondered by what instinct he had known that 
such matters had no echo in her heart. 

But Anthony did not know it. Instinct makes a man do 
things, not know them. 

" I think," said Elmira, '* that the eyes of a child, awake 
when it ought to be asleep, are just perfectly lovely." 

She spoke genuinely. She had seen those eyes, and 
wished her own as those were. For then, she knew, there 
would have been nothing she could not do. 

Anthony heard her with a vague sense that he had done 
her injustice, though how he neither knew nor asked himself. 
But his spirits rose, and for another half-hour he talked very 
happily to the two women. 

Before he went he had Mrs Corder's promise to bring 
Elmira with her to Cheyne Walk next time she should give 
Lady Mary a sitting. Lady Mary, he told her, in a moment 
when Ehmra was out of earshot, had heard from him of her 
beauty, and hoped she need not be kept waiting for a sight of 
it until she foimd the time to make a call in form. Now in 
this case Mrs Corder was willing enough to waive ceremony. 
She considered Lady Mary a person of fashion, which she was 
not, and of distinction, which she was. And she felt that the 
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chances of the friendship which she desired were strengthened 
by Lady Mary's request to bring her sister-in-law. And yet, 
when Anthony was gone, Mrs Corder did not feel altogether 
pleased with herself. 

Anthony walked back to his flat in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
As he let himself in with his key, he was amused to discover 
that he had been thinking, as he walked, very httle of the 
exquisite Miss Corder, and a great deal of the things that Lord 
Ingestow had told him of his mother's family. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE CURIOSITY OP AXEL PORSBERG 

ANTHONY was finishing his coffee next morning when Axel 
Forsberg came to him. After an exchange of rudimen- 
tary greetings, Forsberg stood by the window, biting an im- 
lighted cigar, and looking at his fnend with an expression upon 
his face which struck Anthony as unusual. 

" What are you staring at? " he asked. 

" Oh, nothing," said Forsberg. 

" Why don't you light your weed? " 

" Waiting till you're through," said the other. Then, 
after a slight pause, during which he did not move his eyes 
from Anthony's face, 

" I was thinking,'* he went on, " how you'd look without 
that dandy Uttle moustache of yours." 

Anthony rose from the table, lit a cigarette, and handed 
the matches to his friend. 

" You talk like a woman, Forsberg," he said. '* What 
the devil does my moustache matter? " And he 4:wisted up 
the ends of it, giving them the cock imperial. 

" Yes," said Forsberg, " that shows the mouth better. 
Oh, it's only that I saw a face somewhere lately that reminded 
me of yours; and I wondered how much difference the hair 
makes." 

Here the American paused to light his cigar; but Anthony 
showed no curiosity. So Forsberg made a fresh start. 

" Very pleasant fellow, that cousin of yours," he remarked. 

" I don't think," said Anthony, " that I have one." 

" I mean Lord Ingestow," explained Forsberg. 

" He seemed pleasant," replied Anthony. " I hardly 
know him. He's my uncle." 

" Of course — I remember you told me." 

For the magnificent physique of this American whom he 
had met in Yorkshire, Anthony had a candid admiration. 
For his abiUties he felt something more than admiration; 
particularly for that New World characteristic of keeping the 
mental eye fixed unswerving upon the main thread of the 
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worst tangle, whether in business or practical science; and 
of knowing, without loss of time or waste of words, the differ- 
ence between an awkward comer and a blind alley — ^between 
a detail that can be handled afterwards, and a fact that must, 
now or never, be overcome. He desired, and, if a way could 
be found, intended to use this mental force — to absorb it into 
his own. Yet were there moments when, for aU his beauty, 
force and adaptabihty to surroundings, the man jarred upon 
Anthony. And just now he felt, more than ever before, im- 
willing to listen to description even the most poUte, or criti- 
cism however generous, of the family that had been so Uttle 
to him. But he knew poor Forsberg could not imderstand 
this relatively oriental mode of feeling, and so forced himself 
to reply. 

" Fm glad you got on with Ingestow," he said kindly. 
" What time did you get back? " 

*' Well before midnight. It didn't take long to teach him 
all he needed to know. He gave me supper at his club." 

" Which is that? " asked Anthony. 

Forsberg did not know. No one had told him. But he 
described accurately the club's position in Pall Mall. 

" That's The Wanderers'. You are doing pretty well, 
yoimg man, to arrive in London imknowing and imknown at 
mid-day, and to eat your Welsh rabbit at The Wanderers' at 
midnight." 

'* Oh, that's all right," said the American. " But I can't 
say it was the club impressed me most." 

" What did impress you? " asked Anthony. 

" A man I met there," repUed Forsberg. " He was a 
guest too, I think. But I guess he's wandered further and 
fared worse than any of his hosts last night." 

And once more Forsberg narrowed his eyes upon Anthony 
with intent inquiry. But this time Anthony did not seem to 
know himself an object of interest. He was turned towards 
the bleak, white-painted mantel. 

" Put me next," he said, when he had nmg the bell. 

" Learning the language at last? " asked Forsberg. 

" If you call it that. Think of the steamships, the shoes, 
bicycles, novels, plays, trusts, and women! I suppose," said 
Anthony, " that the Grecian slaves were learning Latin while 
they taught Greek. Who's your hero? " 

" Randolph Bethune," repUed Forsberg. His good 
humour was almost imperturbable; but just now he was upon 
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the verge of irritation with his host, and spoke with unac- 
customed abruptness. Most things, even feelings, he could 
understand; but his own power of ruffling the serenity of 
men like Anthony Le Dane was a secret to Imn. 

" The man who lost himself in China for ten years? " 
asked Anthony. 

"That's the very thing he didn't do," replied Forsberg, 
speaking, Anthony thought, rather combatively. " Eight 
years ago he disappeared from Tonkin. He went to find 
China, and six monllis ago he bubbled up again in Cashmere. 
And it wasn't only China he found. He found Thibet — found 
her at home. He's brought away more of Western China and 
Thibet than any man before him. His book will be out next 
month, and they say the publishers have given him terms 
outside precedent." 

" I shouldn't think the subject very popular," said 
Anthony. 

In neither Randolph Bethune nor Western China was he 
at all interested. But Forsberg's enthusiasm roused his 
curiosity. 

" They say it's the book itself they're betting on," ex- 
plained Forsberg, " and that no one has ever written Ixavels 
in the same way." 

" ' Since Shakespeare there has been nothing like it,' " 
said Anthony, drily, " makes a good ad. for the mob; but 
logically it's ambiguous." 

" I wonder, Le Dane," said the American gravely, 
" whether you're tr5dng to sour on me. And if, why. I've 
been thinking you the whitest man I've struck over here. 
But, business apart, I begin to be sorry I came. It isn't my 
fault if I don't know in the dark the touch of every lever in a 
new machine. But you wanted to talk business to-day, so 
perhaps we'd better get to that and get through." 

" Not yet," said Anthony; and he came across the httle 
room and stood facing his friend. 

" Why not yet? " asked Forsberg, a httle fiercely; he had 
been touched, he thought, with that vague superiority which 
his countrymen are so ready to resent as conscious, and of 
which they are sensitive in proportion to their difficulty in 
defining it. 

" Because," said Anthony, with a smile which, in spite of 
his erect bearing and unflinching gaze, held something of 
humiUty, " — ^because I think you as white a man as there is, 
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and I'm sorry I did or said anything to make you think me 
less white than before." 

Forsberg may have found the simplicity of this apology 
sentimental. If he did, the large smile with which he received 
it must have been due to a corresponding quahty in his own 
nature. 

" Besides," continued Anthony, " I want to hear about 
this book which interests you so much, though you haven't 
read it." 

" It's the man — the man himself, Le Dane, not the book. 
I never saw such a man before. If even you tinned me down, 
I'd be glad I came across to have merely spoken to him. If 
his writing comes anywhere near his talking, the book will 
make his fortune." 

" Did he talk to you? " asked Anthony. 

" Only a word or two. I was one of the crowd round him, 
and, by the Great God Bud! " said Forsberg, " but we did 
some listening. I don't suppose more than two or three of us 
cared a nickel for the Celestial Empire or anything in it. He 
only just told us one or two things that happened to him, 
but in two minutes you could almost smell the country and 
the people. When he stopped, more than one of us, I guess, 
was puzzled to find himself in that club-room in Pall Mall. 
He made an odd sort of apology for the pleasure he'd been 
giving us. ' I'm talking too much,' he said. * But all your 
jolly English faces round me, and this intoxicating drug of 
civilisation that a man finds dangerous after roughing it for 
years, made me forget myself. I suppose,' he said, ' that 
there's hardly one of you ever saw me before. But while I 
was talking I had a feeling that you were all old friends that 
had been waiting for me to come back.' " 

Anthony was listening now. 

" WeU? " he said. " Go on." 

" Though it's six months since the world knew he was 
aUve, he only reached England three days ago. He's been 
three months or more in some Uttle place in Italy, working up 
his notes into the book. I don't think," Forsberg continued, 
" that there's more to tell you. I wanted you to know how 
great a pleasure had come to me through your introducing me 
to Lord Ingestow." 

" You must thank yourself for that, Forsberg," said 
Anthony. 

" It's no catch, thanking oneself," replied the other. 
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" Also, you know, I wanted to get you interested, because I 
want you to meet the man." 

"Why?" asked Anthony. 

Forsberg hesitated a moment before he replied. 

" Well," he said at last, " you two would suit. You each 
affect me in the same kind of way. You'd understand him, 
Le Dane, even better than I did. You'd — the fact is, I've 
set my heart on seeing you together. I want to hear you 
talking. If I can get hun, to lunch, dinner, anything, will you 
come? " 

" Of course," answered Anthony, nearly laughing at the 
other's eagerness. " But how will you manage it? If he's 
so popular, and you were only one of the crowd last 
night— " 

Forsberg knew well enough that his conspicuous person 
was not easily forgotten. But all he said was: 

" You can leave that part to me, Le Dane." 

Anthony laughed. 

" I'm an ass to ask a question like that," he said. '* As if 
I didn't know that you always get anything you want." 

" It's odd you should use tiiat phrase," exclaimed Fors- 
berg; " for they're the very words that were in my mind to 
describe the man we've been talking about. When he turns 
those extraordinary black eyes on you and smiles, you know 
that he always gets it — ^is accustomed to get it. Of course it's 
likely he's been foiled, baulked and turned down as often as 
most men. He wouldn't carry that face if he hadn't. But 
what I mean is that when he looks at you, you can't believe in 
a man, still less a woman, saying no to him." 

And here Axel Forsberg broke off suddenly, with a laugh 
at himself. 

" You'll think me crazed," he said. *' He's got something 
our newspapers call magnetism, I suppose. I want to see how 
the man strikes you." 

" I understand," said Anthony. " I shall be interested to 
see whether he has the same kind of effect on me." 

And then he unlocked his workshop, and they entered upon 
that discussion of business which Forsberg had demanded; 
and which to both of these ambitious young men seemed of 
higher importance than the personaUty of even the greatest 
Asiatic traveller. Anthony Le Dane must have his fortune, 
and only this undiscovered storage-battery stood in his way. 
Even now he was not without hope, for Forsberg too was on 
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the same quest. In Leeds they had both heard a rumour 
which had brought them together to London. 

Thinking soberly that in Forsberg he had at last found the 
man that must be aUied with him in the venture of his hfe, 
Anthony was this morning resolved to tell him the secret of 
his plans; his plans, I mean, not for his ends, but for the 
attainment of his means. And therefore as he closed the 
door of his workshop, perched so high that the roar even of 
Shaftesbury Avenue ascended to his ears merely as the dulled, 
seething noise of a necessary pit, the memory of Forsberg's 
enthusiasm for a strange and wandering man sUpped from 
Anthony's mind 

For he felt that great issues were this morning to be 
decided, and measured the importance of Randolph Bethune 
by the after-breakfast gauge of a cigarette and a half. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE INVITATION 

ON a new Thames flowing past a new Cambridge through 
a new London to a Newhaven, Axel Forsberg had once 
pulled seven in a crew which had won an historic race. In 
search of a royal road to success in an art too difficult, the rival 
boat had that year adopted a stroke which they, or journalistic 
traducers, had named the " get-there." Once in their short 
acquaintance he and Anthony Le Dane had talked of rowing, 
Forsberg as one descending in idleness to memories of the 
nursery, but the Englishman with reverence for the historic 
continuity of a great sport. And Anthony had told his friend 
that the " get-there," as described to him, was a stroke good 
only for a scratch crew. 

In Coventry Street, the morning after Forsberg had spoken 
to Anthony of Randolph Bethune, some words on a news- 
placard reminded the Harvard man of the Cambridge man's 
dictum; and in that very moment he coUided not too gently 
with a stout, goodnatured-looking person, who at once began 
to justify his appearance by a kindly apology. This, how- 
ever, he himself interrupted with an exclamation. 

" Good Gad! Fimny, isn't it? We met last night — ^no, 
the night before — at The Wanderers*.** 

" Did we? " asked Forsberg aloud; " oh, yes." But in- 
wardly he said: " The Yale stroke! Never mind your form, 
but bucket all you know." 

" I stood next you while we listened to Bethune," said the 
stranger. 

" Of course — I remember," replied Forsberg. 

" One doesn't forget Randolph Bethune," said the other, 
with a httle smile which made Forsberg uneasy for the success 
of his ambiguity 

Then he bucketed. 

'* I wish you'd tell me where he Uves," he blurted out. " I 
most particiilarly want to know; and perhaps, as my speech 
bewra}^ me for a stranger, you'll take pity on me." 

The stout man looked at Forsberg dubiously. What he 
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saw seemed to please him, for the smile came back to his 
face. 

" You're not comiected with the press, are you? " he 
asked. 

" If I were," replied Forsberg, " I wouldn't need to 
ask you where Bethune hides his fame. Lord Ingestow 
brought me to The Wanderers* that night. This is my 
card." 

" It's only a chance that I know myself," said the other, 
when he had read it. And then he gave Forsberg the name 
of a modest hotel in one of the narrow streets which run be- 
tween the Strand and the river; and went away wondering 
why he had been so easily persuaded into a kindness of doubt- 
ful discretion. 

Forsberg, however, was troubled by no scruples, and found 
his way through Trafalgar Square to the address so unscrupu- 
lously obtained. 

The porter of whom he asked admission to Mr Bethune's 
presence was not of encouraging demeanour; but Forsberg 
volunteered his innocence of press-contamination, and the 
man mounted the stairs with his card. Two minutes later he 
returned and asked Forsberg to follow him. 

Close at the heels of his guide, he entered a large, dingy, 
low-ceiled room. The door was closed silently behind him, 
and Forsberg looked round for the man upon whom he in- 
tended forcing his acquaintance. 

It was a wet morning, but not what a Londoner would call 
cold. Yet in the grate burned a small, clear fire, though one 
of the windows — ^tiiat which overlooked the river — ^was wide 
open. And on a seat near this fire was coiled the figure of a 
man, wrapped in a dark dressing-gown. The high back of the 
deep chair cast the figure into shadow, and all that the visitor 
could distinguish was a gleam of dark eyes. 

Randolph Bethune did not rise when his visitor entered. 
He looked up keenly at the great form that towered before 
him, and remembered he had seen it before. 

" Sit down, Mr Forsberg," he said, " and excuse me if I 
keep my chair. These wet days I have a good deal of pain in 
my right leg. It is an active reminder of some friends in 
Thibet and tiieir pretty hospitaUty to the stranger within their 
gates." 

Forsberg sat. 

'' We've seen each other before, somewhere," said Bethune. 
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"Yes," replied Forsberg. "That's why I came. But 
you surely didn't remember my name? " 

" No," said the other. " To be honest — ^nothing but your 
size." 

" Which wasn't specified on my visiting-card," said the 
American. " So I just wonder why you let me come up." 

" You told the man you were not a journalist," began 
Bethime — ard stopped. 

"That's so," said Forsberg, with encouragement in his 
tone. 

Bethune smiled. 

" I'm rather dull here this morning," he said, making a 
fresh start. 

" And so you thought you'd like to see the American that 
said he hadn't an axe to grind? " 

" Yes," said Bethune. 

" But I have — I always have," Forsberg went on. " I'll 
tell you first who I am." Which he proceeded to do, following 
up his brief autobiography with an account of the interest his 
host had aroused in him at The Wanderers*. " And I've come 
this morning to ask you to dine with me to-night," he said in 
conclusion. 

Bethune was amused. 

" Why should I? " he asked, smiling. 

" For as many reasons as you like. I mean there's no end 
to the reasons I can give you," answered Forsberg. " First — 
because the dinner will be a good one. Second — ^because I 
shall have only one other guest; and thirdly, because the 
dinner will be eaten in a private room at any decent place you 
choose to select." 

" If I choose the restaurant," objected Bethune, " how 
can you guarantee the quahty of the dinner? " 

" Because I shall order it," said the American, without a 
smile. " If you haven't made up your mind, I have more 



reasons." 



Don't spoil three good ones. All the same," said 
Bethune, " I should like to ask a question." 

Yes? " asked Forsberg poUtely. 

My fellow-guest — ? " said Bethune. 

He, at least, has no dull axe — ^not even a pen-knife. 
Everything about him is keen — except his curiosity to meet 
you." 

" Did he also need persuasion? " 
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" Well," said the American, " it wasn't exactly that. But 
he didn't believe I'd get you to come, you see." 

" And didn't care whether you succeeded or not? " 

Forsberg had the wit to admit that his friend had not 
seemed to care. 

" I'll come, then, Mr Forsberg. Will you tell me who the 
gentleman is? " asked Bethune, now thoroughly amused. 
" One sometimes fails to catch a name on introduction." 

'* A man I met three weeks ago in business, and froze to 
for better reasons," repUed Forsberg. '* His name is Le 
Dane. He's an engineer. I'm an engineer, as I told you." 

" Yes," said Bethune; and nursed his leg once more. For 
the last few minutes he had almost forgotten it. But that was 
not the fault of the leg. 

" After hearing you and seeing you the other night," added 
Forsberg, " I made up my mind that you two were men that 
ought to meet. And when my mind is made up — " 

Other men have to make up theirs? " suggested Bethune. 
They're apt to find it save trouble," admitted Forsberg, 
rising. " Now I'll go — ^before you change yours." 

Bethune wished the man would stay, but only asked, 
rising also, where and at what hour the dinner would be. 

" Eight o'clock, if that suits you," said Forsberg. 
" Where, I don't yet know. But it'll be a good one, and I'll 
send something comfortable to fetch you along." 

Left alone, Bethune walked, limping sUghtly, to the 
window, and looked out over the leaden-grey river, wishing 
things. 

He wished he were back in the little Italian town where he 
had finished the writing of his book. He wished that the 
book were yet to write; for he had upon him the slackness 
that comes after a long task accomplished. He thought of 
the great success he had reached; and it seemed a success far 
off, and belonging to someone else. He thought of his Ufe, like 
a flat map seen in a glance; and wished it other than it had 
been. With a laugh of doubtful mirth, he almost wished he 
had been given the impossible option of Uving it, or not Uving it. 

'* I shouldn't have had the sense to say no," he thought. 
Even now, with all his width of experience, how much there 
was of which the intimate knowledge was denied him — ^how 
much of the things that are large and considered universal! 

This thought fetched his eyes downward to the Embank- 
ment, 
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" I should have been up here," he mused, '* when They 
asked me to decide, without ever having been down there." 

His eye was unconsciously following a child that ran. 
The child tripped and fell; and, before the small, outspread 
hands struck the flagstones with the smack that he felt though 
he could not hear it, the man's whole body started with the 
violent instinctive desire to prevent the impact. Bethune 
watched while a passer-by raised the boy and stilled his cries 
with copper. Then he lunped back to his fire, jingling loose 
money in a pocket. 

" After all," he muttered, *' I don't beUeve, for all I've 
seen and done, that I've ever been down there at all." 

They were horribly grey, both sky and river; and even his 
dear, small fire had languished while his back was turned. 
Yet somewhere — ^where, for a moment, he could not tell — 
there was a gleam of Ught; something shone — or seemed, at 
least, to promise shining. 

He searched a little, and found that he was looking for- 
ward to the dinner with two boys whom he did not know. 



CHAPTER VIII 

RANDOLPH BETHUNB GOES OUT TO DINNER 

'X'HERE was little in his bearing, however, to suggest mental 
-■- depression, when Bethnne entered the room which Axel 
Forsberg had engaged for his dinner of three. 

If eyes were ever black, and if eyes were ever known to 
flash, they were this man's on this night. No limp spoiled his 
gait, and his sallowed cheeks were warm with a dull-red flush. 

Till the man entered the room, Anthony had felt that his 
friend had run the risk of making himself ridiculous. If he 
had not been worried, he would have been bored. But it is 
common experience that what we see destroys all memory of 
what we have expected. And Anthony, when once he had 
seen this man of crescent fame, with his air at once simple, 
attractive and compelling, forgot everything but that he had 
appetite both for his dinner and his company. Forsberg saw 
the change, and was pleased. But his regard of grave satis- 
faction was bent on his elder guest. 

" I'm afraid I'm late," said Bethime. " It's so long since 
I put on a dress coat that I fussed over it." 

" You're on time, Mr Bethune," said Forsberg. *' I hope 
you were taken care of." 

Without waiting for introduction, Bethune was shaking 
hands with Anthony. 

*' Taken care of! " he cried. ** If I'd known it was the 
.«.«»«om in town since I've grown old to send a brougham for 
your guests, I should have dined out every night since I got 
back. It has a charm of romance, this dinner. I don't even 
know where I am." 

" Didn't the coup6 have windows? " asked Forsberg. 

" It's only defect," repUed Bethune. " They ought to 
have been shutters. Haroun Alraschid, Prince Florizel and 
Mr Sherlock Holmes all made me long for shutters. So I 
wouldn't look out. And the foot-warmer nearly sent me to 
sleep. After all this coddling, if you don't rob me, nor cut my 
throat, I shall expect to be fed on rice pudding and sterilised 
milk." 
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Forsberg handed him a small wine-glass. 

" That's a cock-tail I mixed myself," he said. 

When Bethune had swallowed it, 

" It's less wise than the brougham," he said, " but quite 
as nice. The fact is, young gentlemen," he went on, as they 
were driven to their seats by the arrival of the oysters, " you 
have made me feel jolly." He was looking at Anthony, but 
remembered his manners and turned to Forsberg. " And 
when I feel jolly, I forget my sins. After that it doesn't take 
long to forget your prudence — does it? " 

" Le Dane," said Forsberg, " has no sins, and mighty Uttle 
prudence. So he won't understand you, Mr Bethune. But 
he's going to be a great man. If he came from my hemi- 
sphere, I'd think him too keen after the dollars. But I'm not 
sure he wants 'em for himself." 

" Nobody does," said Bethune. 

*' Isn't that a httle steep? " asked Forsberg. 

'* Oh, yes — I dare say," admitted Bethune. *' But I used 
to read a thing we called Poly Con, when I was your age. The 
books said that man's first object in Ufe was to buy cheap 
and sell dear. Their socialistic and other faddy critics were 
always crying ' How wicked! ' I couldn't buy an3rthing, and 
I had nothing to sell. But it used to strike me when I heard 
them talking, that most of the wicked, greedy men they were 
lumping into gangs of self-seekers, were after a new hat for 
the wife, a new pony for the girl, or Oxford, Sandhurst and 
Woolwich for the boys. The world is bad enough, without 
making it out worse than it is. Woolwich, Park Lane, hats 
and ponies aren't, perhaps, high ideals. But they aren't 
always pursued most selfishly by those that work hardest for 
them." 

" Very few men work for themselves only, I suppose," said 
Anthony, tritely enough. 

" Here's one, at least," said Forsberg. 

" I'm afraid I'm another," confessed Bethune. " But 
it's not much fun. I have hardly a relative, and not a de- 
pendent in the world." 

" And you, Le Dane? " asked the American. 

" I have some people," admitted Anthony, '* but they 
don't need me in that way." 

" Then tell us," said Forsberg, " what you are going to do 
with those millions when they're made." 

Anthony flushed. 
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" I won't tell anybody that, Forsberg," he said. " I have 
told you I won't. If a man fails he has enough to do in meet- 
ing his own condenmation." 

Bethune opened his eyes. 
If you dream of doing things, Mr Le Dane," he said, 
you are right to keep the dreams a secret between yourself 
and your pillow." 

I have never told him," said Anthony, with recovered 
smile, " that I dreamed of anything. Nothing more, indeed, 
than that I was in a hurry to make a pile." 

Something in the dark eyes, not unlike his own, that were 
bent upon him, appealed to the boy's enthusiasm. He 
emptied his glass and would have spoken again, when Forsberg 
prevented hrni. 

*' It'll take more than one man's pile to straighten out this 
crooked old world," he remarked. " And I beheve that's 
about the size and shape of those dreams of yours, Le Dane." 

Bethune could see that Anthony disliked the subject. 

" It's a great thing," he said, with unwonted sententious- 
ness, " to want to do anything at all. Stick to it for ever, Mr 
Le Dane, and keep it to yourself as long as you can." 

He hoped this would be final; but Forsberg saw his guests 
already in sympathy which he wished to cement. So he 
smiled once more at Anthony's supposed idealism. 

" Some years ago," he said, " the American people had a 
notion they were a young people, just because they'd been 
transplanted. To prove tiieir youth, they started inventing 
Utopias — ^mostly as old as the hills, cooked over. But we've 
no use for mUleniimis now. We know too much about them. 
We know now we've always been as old as the rest of the 
world; the only new things we want are vices, medicines and 
religions." 

And although Anthony could not be forced into revealing 
purposes or expressing beliefs of his own, Forsberg was success- 
ful in creating a unity of opposition to his own C3niicism. 

'* Now that they are as thick as thieves," he said to him- 
self after a while, " I can afford to be pleasant again." 

He asked them how they liked the champagne, which they 
had been drinking with as httle thought as is given to tea or 
ginger beer. Anfiiony praised the wine with frank ignorance, 
but Bethune with words of knowledge. This pleased the host, 
and led the three into discussion of drinks alcohoUc in general; 
until Bethune challenged them to mention one that he had not 
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tasted. They wandered far, from saki to apple-jack, until 
some especially noxious fluid brought them to Tonkin. And 
from this point, because he was the simplest and kindest of 
men, Randolph Bethune, to gratify the curiosity he read in 
their faces, began to talk of himself and of his long disappear- 
ance from the world of telegraph and newspaper. 
i^This Forsberg had desired for Anthony's sake — because he 
had heard the strange music already. And Anthony had 
hoped for it, because Forsberg had told him of the man's 
golden tongue. 

Dinner was long over, and the air was heavy with the 
smoke of their cigars, before Forsberg began to lead Bethune 
back to the early days of his connection with the press as war- 
correspondent; when suddenly, and without obvious relation, 
he told them of a thing that he had seen upon a battle-field. 

It was a simple tale enough of the devotion of one life to 
another. 

" You must have described that before, Mr Bethune," 
said Anthony. 

" Such incidents are common enough, I am ready to be- 
lieve," said Bethune, surprised by the boy's earnestness. 
'* Now I think of it, I did try to write it—" 

" No," said Anthony, with a smile, *' I didn't read it. I 
saw it — saw the face of the man who had given his clothes and 
then added his naked body to keep his oflScer warm — I have 
seen it all just as you have told it, sir — the frozen bliss of the 
dead, and the furrowed peace of the wounded man that slept 
too soimd to know his blankets. You see," he explained, 
" it's my aunt's picture — the picture that made her name." 

Now Bethune, perhaps from the lowering of Anthony's 
voice when he spoke of Lady Mary, though he heard all the 
rest, missed the word aunt, 

*' Sentimental pictures on such subjects," he said, drily, 
but not unkindly, " are not uncommon — Royal Academy, 
and German prints. In the prints there is generally a German 
angel to fill up. The reason is obvious. The German caterer 
knows the Englishman's love of angels — even German angels 
— ^and the people who pay shillings at Burlington House 
understand sermons better than painting." 

Axel Forsberg saw Anthony biting as much of his mous- 
tache as his teeth could reach. So he took his cigar from his 
mouth and spoke. 

" That work of art, Mr Bethune," he said, serenely un- 
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aware that his phrase jarred upon four ears, ** is too well 
known to have escaped any man less distantly occupied than 
you have been these last eight years. The painting, I seem to 
remember, is here in London on the walls of the Tate Gallery. 
But in fame, in photograph, in engraving, in the three-colour 
process, in chromoUtibograph, and in photogravure, it is 
spread over the inteUigent earth. Munsey or Frank Leslie's 
should have met you with it in Lhassa. And I'm bound to 
admit," added Forsberg, " that your words just now made 
the finest description of that picture I'm likely to hear." 

Bethune looked curiously from one man to the other. He 
felt he had sUpped, but how, he could not tell. 

Then, to Forsberg, 

" Who did you say was the painter? " he asked. 

" I didn't say. It's not my line. I seem to remember 
it's a name with a handle to it. But Le Dane here has just 
said it was painted by his aunt." 

Bethune rose from his chair and came round to Anthony. 

" I'm sorry," he said. " I hope you will overlook it. i 
did not hear you say that." 

The boy looked up at him with a smile. 

*' There's no harm done," he replied. *' And the picture is 
a sermon — ^as your description would be, sir, to any man with 
a mind." 

" What penance shall I do? " asked Bethune, with kindly 
humour. 

" Go and see the picture," said Anthony. " And you'll 
fancy you painted it yourself." 

" Ttiat's where my punishment will come," said the other. 
" I've thought pictures all my hfe, but the painting always 
beat me." 

And afterwards, though he did not forget, Bethune found 
himself too shy to ask the name of the aunt of Anthony Le 
Dane. 

An hour later, when the brougham was taking him one 
way. and their legs the two younger men another, 

" It's a strange thing," began Forsberg — and suddenly 
ceased. 

" What is strange? " asked Anthony, absent-minded; 
he was thinking of Randolph Bethune. 

" Paternity," said Forsberg; adding, in explanation: 
** the paternity of an idea, I mean." 



CHAPTER IX 
" THE GREATER LOVE " 

THE next morning was fine, and Randolph Bethune rose 
early. His leg did not trouble him to-day. One might 
even say that he was not troubled at all. For his heart felt 
imusually Ught, and in his sleep fate, or his dinner, or himself 
had made dreams for him, of the kind which a man tries next 
morning to recover, until his affairs blot and smudge them 
back into the mass of the dull and the trite. 

But Bethune had that morning no business that must be 
done; and his purpose, still active from the night before, to 
visit the Tate Gallery, was not of the kind to dissipate too 
soon the rainbow of memory that comes in sleep. 

He walked from his hotel along the Embankment, and 
had reached Boadicea's unbridled steeds before he had firmly 
in his grasp the hem of Iris's garment. 

" Of course it was that boy's face made me dream of her." 
The thought struck him suddenly — ^unexpectedly; even as 
he had resolved to give up the search, dream and its cause 
leapt together into the picture-frame of memory. 

" It was no real Ukeness — ^not a feature — ^not a colour — 
perhaps hardly an expression. But something there was — 
and it's his fault I dreamed what I did dream." 

After a while he was in Great Smith Street. The wharfs 
and the sordid houses lowered his mind to things of less import 
than dreams. 

" So it was his aunt that painted my picture! Well," he 
thought, " that is what we are going to see about." 

His leg began to hurt him again, and he got into a stray 
hansom. Before they reached the Gallery, the open river had 
enUvened him once more, so that he cheerfully overpaid the 
cabman, and walked painlessly up the steps. In a twenty- 
minutes' saimter round the rooms Bethune almost forgot the 
faint reason of his coming; when suddenly he found himself 
absorbed in the picture which last night he had described 
without knowing that it had ever been painted. And, as he 
looked, the^picture grew in colour and intensity; but from 
the frame outwards all things were blank to him. 
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When knowledge of his surroundings intruded again, he 
tried to read, in the right-hand comer of the canvas, the 
rough signature of the artist. The attempt failing, he cleared 
his vision by concentration upon the plate below the picture; 
cleared it, but not sufi&ciently to read. 

Near him stood a shabby, middle-aged woman in black, 
who seemed to have come there by mistake. But even her 
the picture was holding by the mere force of its appeal to the 
sacrificial instinct of humanity. 

Bethune turned to her; his gaze wavering, she thought 
that he was drunk. 

" I should be exceedingly obUged, madam," he said, " if 
you would tell me the name of the painter of this picture." 

She looked at him with vague curiosity, as wondering how 
he should see the picture and not read the name. Then, with 
something of effort, ** Greater Love Hath No Man Than 
This," she read. 

" Yes — ^yes," said Bethime, with impatience. " But the 
painter? " 

The shabby black bonnet bent a Uttle nearer. 

'* Lady Mary Frozier, 1898," she read. 

For perhaps the first time in his Ufe Randolph Bethune 
failed in courtesy to a woman. As she saw him turn his back 
upon her and walk out of the building, the woman was con- 
firmed in her suspicion that the gentleman had taken too 
much to drink. 

And almost at the same moment of time, a little further 
up the river and on the same side of it, the painter of the 
picture stood in her studio, pretending to paint another, while 
Bethune's fellow-guest of the night before sat perched on the 
high stool, at once spoiling her work and making her heart 
rejoice. 

He had told her upon what day she might expect the 
Corders, and had added that he and Axel Forsberg would 
come the same afternoon. He had told her of his chance 
meeting with her brother, Ingestow, and was about to tell 
her of how that meeting had led to the eccentric dinner of last 
nig^t, when he suddenly broke off. 

" How was it you came to paint your great picture. Aunt 
Mary? " he asked. Then he laughed. " They're all great 
to me, dear," he said. ** You know that. But I mean * The 
Greater Love.' " 

Lady Mary smiled. 
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" It's funny you should ask me that," she said. " I was 
thinking of it last night. Did I never tell you about it? " 

" No," said Anthony. 

" One day," said Lady Mary, " — ^it must have been nearly 
six years ago — I was miserable. You were at Cambridge. 
It was in your first year. I was longing to run down — oh, my 
dear, I beg your pardon — up, I mean." 

" It's down now," said Anthony, laughing. 

"Oh!" cried the woman. "But you used to be so 
particular! " 

" I'm getting more particular," said Anthony. " Well — 
you were longing to run down, but — " 

" But I knew I ought not." 

" I wish you had." 

** You wouldn't have Uked it then. You were so busy, 
dear Tony, trying to see yourself a man." She uttered a 
queer Uttle chuckle. " Don't laugh at me, dear boy, if I tell 
you that I had dressed myself for the journey, and had put 
money in my purse, and had sent for a cab, when my con- 
science smote me. I knew you were best let alone, and I took 
off my hat, sent a shilling out to the cabman, and tried to 
paint. That, of course, was the last thing I could do. So I 
took up the paper and tried to read. And I read a great deal, 
I think, that didn't matter. But at last a thing caught my 
eye — a thing that pleased me. It was an account of that — 
that picture^— told by a man that said he had seen it himself. 
I tore the piece out of The Morning Post — ^you know how I 
love keeping anything that pleases me, Tony." 

" Now," said Anthony, " I understand the whole thing." 

" That is what you always think, dear boy," said Lady 
Mary. ** But you don't this time. At the moment it was 
merely the raw incident that took my fancy — ^perhaps the 
great sacrifice of the poor, stupid Russian peasant-soldier 
appealed to me because I had just made a little sacrifice my- 
self — I don't know. But I do know that but for an accident 
it might have been years or never before I looked at the bit of 
paper again. When I did read it again, there was a phrase in 
the description that sent me back to — ^almost to my childhood. 
There was a man that was kind to me when I was a girl. He 
taught me the beginnings of all I have done, Tony." And 
she looked at Anthony with an appeal of apology. " He 
could have taught me the middle and the end — and far beyond, 
I think. But there wasn't much time." 
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" Could he paint himself? " asked Anthony. 

" He said," replied Lady Mary, " that he was a failure." 
Clever people often say that." 

And clever people are often right. Well," continued 
Lady Mary, " that single phrase in the newspaper-cutting 
was the b^;inning of it. It sent me back to his criticisms and 
explanations. It seemed to show me that, if there was a 
picture here, it was one picture — ^to be done in one way and 
no other. I seemed to hear him telling me to paint, and all 
the months that I was painting it, telling me how I must do it. 
That's all, Tony. It was a curious mental accident — and a 
very lucky one for me, wasn't it? " 

" I suppose it was. Anyhow, it's the only picture of its 
type I ever liked," he answered. " What was the man's 
name? " 

" I don't know, dear," said Lady Mary. 

" I mean that man that used to teach you things." 

" I don't think I ever heard it. In — ^in the company 
where we met," she explained, " he was always known by a 
nickname. And he went away very suddenly." 

Anthony asked to see the cutting, and she fetched it for 
him from that same Uttle drawer where she kept the old sketch- 
book. He read it carefully. 

" I think I know the man," he said. 

" Indeed I " she cried. " That is very strange." For she 
was thinking of what they had been saying, not of the time- 
yellowed bit of paper she was taking from his fingers. 

" I mean tiie man that wrote the paragraph," said 
Anthony. 

" Oh, that's quite another thing," replied Lady Mary. 
" I dare say you do. Though it was written a long time ago. 
Who is he? " " 

** Randolph Bethime," said Anthony. 

" The man that the papers are talking of? The Tonkin, 
Lhassa, Cashmere man? The man that was eight years 
lost? " 

"That's it," said Anthony; and told her of Axel Fors- 
berg's dinner-party. ** So I think he must have written 
that," he said in conclusion. " I want you to meet him." 

** I should like very much to meet him," said Lady Mary. 

" Then I'll see if he'll come on Friday, when you have all 
those other people," he suggested. 

" ThatJ,will do very well," she answered. " If I don't 
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like him, he won't bother me so much. And if I do, he can 
come again." 

Anthony got off the stool, as if to go. 

'* You're an awful hermit, dear," he said. " You see 
hardly anybody." 

" Quite as many, Tony," she replied, smiling at him, " as 
I want to see. But not quite so much of him as I should like." 

Anthony sat down again, but not on the high stool. 

" I was going to lunch at the Corders," he said. " I 
promised little Sally." Then he told her of the child and her 
pretty ways. At last, " Miss Corder's a very beautiful girl. 
Aunt Mary," he went on. " I wish, when you know her, you'd 
ask her to sit to you." 

Lady Mary laughed gently. 

" Why should I? " she asked. 

" To please me," he repUed. " I want to see more of her, 
and I should like to see her here." 

" The fact is, dear boy, you can't make up your mind 
whether you are in love witii her or not." 

" I think I was the night before last," said Anthony. 

'* And you think perhaps you'll be able to make sure," 
said Lady Mary with unaffected gaiety, " if you can come here 
and look at her in these surroundings — ^with me and the 
studio and Chelsea for background. You are trying to make 
love, Tony — ^you're not in it." 

Anthony grunted. 

** Don't be cross," she went on. '* I'm not. Tell me why 
you talk to me about her? " 

" She's so pretty," said Anthony, feebly. " Sometimes 
I can't get her out of my head. I thought if I talked to you, 
p'r'aps she'd go." 

" You dear old boy," cried Lady Mary, trying to rumple 
his hair. Its shortness preventing, she stooped and kissed 
him. ** You're rather nice, Tony, but you're not in love." 

'* I think you are rather horrid, Aimt Mary," he retorted. 
" And I want to know how you know I'm not." 

Lady Mary ignored his question. 

" If somebody were throwing vitriol about, Anthony," 
she asked, ** whose face would you shield — Miss Corder's or 
mine? " 

Anthony stared at her in disgust. 

" What a silly question 1 " he exclaimed. 

Lady Mary turned again to her canvas. 
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" Yes, dear," she said softly. " I'll ask Miss Corder to stay 
here, if you like. Certainly I will paint her — ^paint her as long 
as she will sit and in as many aspects as you like. And now 
I really must work." 

** That means I must go." 

" It means," said Lady Mary, " that I'm much nicer than 
you think. I'm giving you the chance to do it gracefully, 
dear." 

So Anthony went once more into Bayswater, tr5dng to 
discover the secret of his own sensations. 



CHAPTER X 
THE OTHER ANTHONY 

ANTHONY JAMES FROZIER, Earl of Ingestow and 
Viscount Wrotham, was an ordinary young man of his 
day and his class. If he fell a Uttle behind the average in his 
vices, he rose somewhat above it in certain old-fashioned 
prejudices, and so kept things even. 

On the Friday following his meeting with his nephew, he 
happened to breakfast with his mother. Towards the end of 
the meal he spoke. 

'* My sister Mary," he said, " doesn't care a dump whether 
she ever sees me again or not. Sister Mary probably knows 
not my name nor my age nor my face. If I tell her who I am, 
she'll just tick me off as the son of Lady Blanche's enemy. 
But when you're a soUtary uncle, you've got to live up to the 
position." 

" What is a soUtary uncle? " asked the dowager Lady 
Ingestow. 

" A man with one nephew and no nieces," said her son. 

" Who's your nephew? " 

" Young Le Dane." 

" You seem to think he's Mary's offspring — from the way 
you talk," said Lady Ingestow with a sneer. 

" You know weU enough I know he's Blanche's," repUed 
Ingestow. He postponed anger, hoping to find out what his 
mother was driving at. 

"Do I? Well, if you ask me, I don't know anything. 
He's just as likely to be Mary's, as far as that goes," said has 
mother. 

" What the devil d'you mean? " 

" I mean that I don't beUeve Blanche ever had a child." 

" Why? " 

" She was — ^was too old," said the woman. ** I've never 
believed it." 

*' Rot, my dear, scandalous mater — sheer rot," said her 
son. " You can't make a woman barren just by hating her." 

'* Don't be coarse, Ingestow. You disgust me." 

This made him laugh, and saved his temper. 
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" I know the boy," he said. 

" What does that prove? " asked Lady Ingestow. 

" You'd better not say such things to anyone else," said 
the son. 

" I don't," said the mother. " It's your fault that I said 
them even to you. Why did you suddenly spring the subject 
on me? It always makes me ill." 

" Because I'm going to call at No. 73 Cheyne Walk this 
afternoon," he replied. 

" I wonder where Cheyne Walk is," murmured Lady 
Ingestow. 

" You've plenty of smart friends living there or in worse 
places near it," he retorted. 
Who Uves at No. 73? " 

Lady Mary Frozier. It's a bit odd, you know," said 
Ingestow, " if I have to find her on the map for you." 

" My dear child," she replied, " I know where she is and 
what she is — I know, indeed, a great deal more about her and 
her set than you would know if you called upon her for a 
twelvemonth." 

" Then I must say you ask a lot of imnecessary questions," 
growled her son. '* But what you know of her can't be any- 
thing bad." 

" Umph! " said the woman. " And why not? " 

" Because you'd have told it me, with embellishments, 
long ago," he'repUed. " You and Blanche hated each other, 
and said it was about surpUces and hell and incense — ^but it 
wasn't. It was the old, fairy-tale step business. And poor 
Mary — ^who's a beautiful and distinguished woman, and all 
off her own bat, too — doesn't even, I suppose, know high from 
low, nor a cope from a chasuble. But she loved Blanche, 
and so you hate her — ^hate her even to the point of petting 
any fool that says she can't paint." 

'* What? " cried Lady Ingestow. 

" I heard a man do it to please you. You liked it, and 
showed it. And I think that's silly," said Ingestow. *. 

" Why are you going there to-day? " asked his mother, 
glad to get back to the main subject. 

" Because I've two empty hours this afternoon.** 

'* And why do you tell me? " 

" Because it's safer to tell you before than after." 

" Safer? " 

** Safer for you, mother. You know Masson saj^ you 
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must control your — ^your emotions/' said Ingestow, smiling 
kindly at the fat, handsome woman across the table. " It's 
a funny thing that you always get 'em worse over something 
that's done and can't be helped, than over something that's 
going to be done if you can't prevent it." 

" Oh, go to Chelsea," said Lady Ingestow. 

Now Ingestow found that his two hours were not quite in 
the right place. He consoled himself with the reflection that 
he was more Ukely to find his sister at home and alone at 
three o'clock than at five. 

The maid would have left him in the Ubrary while she 
went to see if Lady Mary were disengaged. But Ingestow 
had an odd feeling of famiharity with the sister he remem- 
bered only from his schoolboy visit to her house, and felt in- 
clined to take Uberties in it now that he had come to it once 
more. So he stealthily followed the servant, and as she 
opened the door at the head of the five steps into the painting- 
room, he walked dehberately past her. Lady Mary, out of 
what the Scotch call the tail of her eye, perceived a man's 
figure above her, and still painting, cried out: 
Is that you, Anthony? " 
Yes," said Ingestow. 

She looked up sharply at the sound of his voice. And he 
saw a face that made him glad he had come. 

'* All male Froziers like to be called Anthony," he said. 
And that told her enough to make her lay down palette and 
brushes where she would rather have seen the other Anthony 
sitting. She went to meet him, and his hand closed upon 
hers. 

" Are you really my sister Mary? " he asked, holding it, 
and regarding her with admiration undisguised. 

" If you are Ingestow — ^yes," she answered. 

" I wish I hadn't been a fool," he exclaimed. 

" I don't know you well enough," said Lady Mary, " to 
reassure you." 

" If you did," said her brother, *' you'd be glad to see me." 

*' I am, anyhow — ^really," she answered. " I won't even 
ask you why you never came before. But I will ask you to sit 
down — ^and why you have come now — ^and to smoke one of 
Tony's cigars." 

And she pushed him into a low chair, brought him the 
carved-oak box, and stood in front of him while, with eyes 
fixed on her face, he mechanically helped himself to tobacco. 
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" You are very beautiful, Mary/* he said, when she had 
given him a light. 

" I am glad you find me so," she answered, sitting opposite 
to him. " Tell me all about it." 

" I should have come long ago," he began; " but you went 
and made yourself famous at just the wrong time." 

" Oh I " cried his sister. " So you pimished me for my 
threepennyworth of success, Ingestow? " 

" My name's Anthony," he said, " and I'm your nearest 
Uving relative." 

** You're not too late to be my brother," Lady Mary 
answered, smiling. " But you are too late to be Anthony. 
You chose your time, you see; and I have an Anthony that 
I call my own. And he chose his." 

" You mean Blanche's boy? " 

Lady Mary nodded. 

** Oh, well, it's my fault. Call me what you like — if you'll 
be nice to me." 

" As nice as I can," said Lady Mary. 

" That other Anthony of yours, you know, is a very decent 
sort of chap," said Ingestow. 

" Very decent — for an old woman's pet nephew, more than 
decent," replied his sister. " But I know all about him and 
his decency. Now, as you have come, I'm going to put you 
through a catechism about a lot of things and people I haven't 
seen or heard of since I was a Uttle girl. And if you take 
trouble to answer me, I shall know you mean to be good to 
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me. 

And so, of the old houses in town and country, of old ser- 
vants whom she had known in their prime but he in the yellow 
leaf; of that Anthony who was father to both of them, and 
whom she had last seen speechless upon his death-bed, they 
talked; and he told her kmdly and simply the httle he could 
of the much she wanted to know. 

Suddenly he looked at his watch. 

" Quarter past four," he exclaimed. " I must bolt." 

" Don't," said Lady Mary. " I want you to stay. The 
other Anthony's coming. And a patient." 

" Good Lord! " cried Ingestow. '* What's that? You 
aren't a Christian Scientist, are you? " 

** No. But I make them suffer," she repUed. *' And I 
have no chloroform, ether, hypnotism, egoism nor laughing-gas 
to make them natural and comfortable. So they are patients.' 
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" rU give you a commission, if you like, and sit as still and 
natural as you please, Mary," said her brother. 

" You couldn't — not any better than the rest," said Mary. 

" I should look at you while you painted." 

Lady Mary laughed. 

"The patient that's coming said that," she repUed. 
" She's bringing her American husband's sister with her to- 
day. They tell me she is a wonderfully beautiful girl. And 
Mr Forsberg's coming. And Anthony said he'd try to bring 
the great Randolph Bethime." 

" How does my Uttle nephew come to know the great 
man? " asked Ingestow. 

" Through Mr Forsberg. 

"Forsberg again 1 " exclaimed Ingestow. "How did he 
manage it? " 

" I think he asked them both to dinner — ^and they came," 
said Lady Mary " Mr Forsberg seems to be a man that can 
manage other things as well as motor-cars." 

Ingestow laughed. 

" That reminds me," he said. " Does your patient with 
the lovely American sister-in-law live in Bayswater? " 

" I think they do," said Lady Mary. 

" The other Anthony — " be^an her brother, and checked 
himself; " the only Antiiony, I mean, was in a great hurry to 
get to Bayswater that night. My dear and neglected sister, 
I wiU stay." 

And just then the Corders were announced. 

Elmira Corder had often wished to be an actress — an 
actress, that is, who should spend her career in entrances from 
the back of the stage, with seven steps to descend before she 
reached it. This time she had only five, but so well did she 
descend them that Ingestow forgot Anthony Le Dane while 
he looked up at her. And Lady Mary looked up at Miss 
Corder because Anthony Le Dane was never out of her 
thought. 

Elmira's descent was a success, and the painter admired 
her visitor hardly less than did her brother. Yet with Lady 
Mary's approval of this brilliant young woman's person and 
its adornment was mixed a feeling which made Ingestow's 
evident subjugation not a little pleasing to her. 

When Antiiony came, half an hour later, bringing Forsberg 
with him, he found Harriet Corder posed upon the dais, and 
no one else in the room but Lady Mary at her easel. 
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As soon as Forsberg had been introduced, Anthony asked 
for Miss Corder. 

" You promised to bring her, you know," he said to 
Harriet. 

" Miss Corder is quite safe," said Lady Mary. " But I 
had to do some work, Tony, and they chattered so that I shut 
them up in the boudoir. Take Mr Forsberg in there, and I'll 
ring for tea." 

She released her sitter, who went with the two men into 
the Httle room whose windows looked out upon the narrow 
green garden. 

Anthony was well pleased to find Ingestow already at 
home in his sister's house. Engrossing as was the converse 
in which he found his uncle engaged with Miss Corder, she 
turned to the nephew with pleasure so simple and evident, 
that he felt she was showing him to Ingestow as the older 
friend. Anthony's was not, indeed, a temperament easily 
assailable by jealousy. His egoism was in alliance too close 
with good manners and modesty. So far, moreover, as his 
experience reached, he had found himself always gratified, 
as by a subtle personal compliment, when he saw others ad- 
mire what he much prized himself. For hitherto, no man 
had tried with success to take his prize from him. 

Anthony inquired after the dnmken chauffeur. 

" He's at the door with the car," said Ingestow. " Or 
letting her gUde over the humps of the Embankment to show 
off her beauty." 

" Isn't that hard on the pubUc? " asked Forsberg. 

*' I don't think so," repUed his lordship, " He has one 
great virtue — caution." 

" Caution! " exclaimed the American. 

** Yes. It was you pulled him out from underneath my 
car," said Ingestow. " He was there because he's afraid of 
himself when he's loaded. But this merit is almost neutra- 
lized by a greater drawback." 

" What is that? " asked Ehnira. 

'* His wife," said Ingestow. 

'* You ought not to blame every woman whose husband 
gets tipsy," said Mrs Corder. 

" I don't. But this one is pretty," said Ingestow. 

" He ought to run away from her, if he wants to drive," 
said Forsberg. "Is it temper or flirting? " 

" Mostly temper," said Ingestow. 
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*' Did you scold him very badly? " asked Elmira. 

"Not a bit," he answered, laughing. "I sent for the 
woman." 

Ehnira was interested. 

" What did you say to her? " she asked. 

" I told her I was going to raise her husband's screw. As 
she had come trembling with fear of the other thing, she cried. 

" ' Go and send him round here jolly,' I said, ' with the 
car. Keep him jolly, my good girl, and I'll keep you and the 
children jolly. If he gets loose after this, though,' I said, 
' he'll never drive a car again.' 

" ' What am I to do? ' she asked, when she could speak. 

" * Keep your temper and don't flirt,' I answered. 

" ' What's he told you? ' cried the yoimg woman, red as 
beet^root 

" ' Nothing,' said I. ' He's not that sort.' 

" ' If he gets dnmk when it's not my fault,' said the girl, 
* that wouldn't be fair.' 

" ' It's not fair to keep him on now,' I answered. ' If that 
happens, it'll leave us about square.' 

" So she went away. And now, if I feel any doubt of the 
man, I ask after the missus." 

" Well? " inquired Mrs Corder and Elmira in a breath. 

" It's only a few days," repUed Ingestow. ** So far, he 
beams and looks as if he'd Uke to talk about her virtues." 

*' I'm afraid your wife will have a hard time. Lord Inge- 
stow," said Elmira. 

" If she can't keep me from drinking too much," he re- 
plied, " she probably will." 

And then Lady Mary called them back to the studio. The 
boudoir, she said, was too small for tea. The best of it, she 
added, was the sunlight, and they would leave the door open. 

** You're rather a fraud, aren't you, Le Dane? " said his 
uncle, a Uttle later. '* Lady Mary told me you were going to 
bring the great Bethune." 

** The great Bethune wouldn't come," said Anthony. 
You've seen him? " cried Mrs Corder. 
This morning," said Anthony. 
What did he say? " asked Elmira. 
He asked me to lunch," repUed Anthony. 
What did you do? " asked Mrs Corder. 

" We ate it," said Anthony, laughing. ** To save you 
others the trouble of asking questions," he added, looking at 
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Lady Mary and Forsberg, who was almost obsequious in re- 
lieving her of newly filled tea-cups, *' Til say at once that it 
was at the Savoy — that it was good — that we drank Vin de 
Grave — and that the Great Chinaman knows something about 
cigars." 

" He seems to have taken a fancy to you, anyhow, Tony," 
said Lady Mary. ** Why wouldn't he come? " 

" It may have been couldn't,*' he answered. " But I don't 
think he cares much for women." 

** Then it's a good thing he didn't come," said Elmira. 

" I don't agree with you," said Mrs Corder. '* Lady Mary 
would have converted him." 

Before Anthony came. Lady Mary had heard her brother 
persuading Mrs Corder and Elmira to let him drive them in his 
drag to Sandown Park. Races and four-in-hands were 
novelties to the elder woman, if not to the younger. And 
Ingestow himself was a new thing to both. Yet their pleasure 
in the prospect was less than Lady Mary's. 

" You Wouldn't make fun of the middle-aged, Mrs Corder," 
she said. " They are really more to be pitied than the 
old." 

In the moment of speaking she looked so young, her face 
was flushed with so delicate a colour, and her eyes shone with a 
light so clear and gay, that they all laughed at her. 

Forsberg asked her to make good her statement. 

" They're regretting tiie past and dreading the future more 
than either deserves," she explained. " Now the old — do 
any of you know Mr Jermyn? " she asked, breaking her sen- 
tence. 

"The water-colour artist?" asked Elmira. "I've met 
him. He must be eighty at least." 

" Seventy-seven last February," said Lady Mary. " He 
came to see me last week. He said he was really enjoying him- 
self for the first time in his Ufe. ' There's nolJiing to be 
anxious about now, my dear,' he told me. * I've got through 
somehow, and there's time to look round.' " Then she added, 
after a little pause of hesitation: " I do believe that either end 
of life is happier than the middle." 

Anthony told her that she would be old before she was 
middle-aged. 

Forsberg made a little speech of prettiness rather elaborate. 

The others laughed again, and Lady Mary relapsed once 
more into that silence of hers which seemed to set her aloof. 
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When they were all gone but himself, Anthony asked her 
opinion of his friends. 

" Your giant I like," she told him. *' He is splendid. 
You may keep him. You must keep him — ^because," she ex- 
plained, her gaze bent upon him with a luminous expression 
of love " — ^because I want my boy to keep everything that is 
good for him; and Mr Forsberg is good for you." 

" I'm glad you think that," he repUed. " But the others 
— am I to keep Elmira, for instance? " 

" If she is already ' Elmira'," said Lady Mary, " it's most 
likely too late to tell you whether I think she should be kept 
or not." 

** It's not too late to listen," he answered. But his face 
was hard, and Lady Mary's heart was pinched when she ap- 
pealed to it in vain for the smile she expected. 

" Dear boy," she cried, with gentle passion, " I only want 
to tell you what I see or feel. I — I have never been married, 
as you know; but I once heard a man that had a large family, 
telling how he had wished and prayed for the power to endow 
each of his children with his accumulated experience. ' So 
that each might begin,' he said, * with just that much start 
and advantage.' " 

Anthony smiled rather grimly. 

" How much profit did he reap," he asked, " of his prayers 
and his wishes? " 

" None," said Lady Mary; " according to his own admis- 
sion, none at all. ' Every man,' he said, * in spite of heredity, 
education and environment, has in himself to begin again at 
the beginning — or very much nearer the beginning than we 
like to beUeve.' " 

" I thought," said Anthony, " that Weissman was old- 
fashioned." 

" So I ought to know better, oughtn't I, dear," she con- 
tinued, not heeding his interruption, " than to say things that 
will only make me unpopular. But I'd risk your anger — and 
worse than your anger, Tony," she added softly, " rather than 
leave anything unsaid that might serve you." 

** Why do you disUke her? " asked the boy bluntly. 

" I don't dislike her," answered Lady Mary, " but you 
would dislike her when you'd been married to her for a year." 

" To suppose the ateurd," said Anthony, " let us suppose 
that I could give up Miss Corder on your ipse dixit of her un- 
suitability." 
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" The absurd," said Lady Mary, with a faint smile, " is 
suiqx)sed." 

" Then, whatever happened after," he went on, ** I might 
any day, and most hkely very often should, believe that 
things might have been different and better if I hadn't taken 
your advice." 

"Oh, Anthony!" she exclaimed. " Fm not advising 
you. You asked me to say what I think." 

" Yes," he repUed, " I know. And there's only one way 
to prove which is right." 

He kissed her tenderly, and his foot was upon the fourth 
stair to the door before he thought of the last word he had to 
say. He turned and said it witiiout descending. 

" Don't cry, dear." 

She was not weeping, but he thought he knew what would 
fall when he was gone. 

" Don't cry. You know you are more to me than all the 
pretty girls in the universe." 

" That's it, Tony," she cried. " That's just it. I shouldn't 
be, if she were the girl." 
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CHAPTER XI 
SYMPATHY 

LADY MARY FROZIER had said that Randolph Bethune 
had taken a fancy to Anthony Le Dane. And Anthony 
used to say that the stairs to his Uftless flat were the sieve of 
friendship. Yet he was not always pleased when they were 
mounted in quest of him. 

One morning, nearly a fortnight after the day when 
Bethune had refused to accompany him to Cheyne Walk, 
Anthony sat in his workshop. Since nine o'clock he had been 
at work on a mass of papers, which Forsberg had brought him 
to " knock the bottom out of, if he could." 

Following the clue they had picked up in Leeds, they had 
found the man they looked for; but whether the man were 
the genius they hoped — ^whether, in short, he had, as he 
declared, the thing that they needed, the two friends were now 
to prove. 

So Forsberg was watching practical experiments in Hack- 
ney, with his rising hope hidden by grave face and taciturn 
lips; while Anthony, high above Shaftesbury Avenue, was 
engaged as a matter of duty on the task which to many is a 
labour of love. 

At noon, after tracing three different clues of possible error 
each to its vanishing point, he had Hghted at last, he thought, 
upon something more serious; when his servant knocked 
hesitatingly at the workshop door. 

" I told you I'd see no one," he growled. " Send him 
away, Shinniverl " 

" Yes, sir," said the man. " I wouldn't have gone against 
your orders for anyone else. But it's the gentleman the 
papers call the Great Chinaman, sir. He seemed tired with 
climbing the stairs, and I asked him to sit down. And then 
I thought—" 

" Ask Mr Bethune to come in here," said Anthony; and 
wondered, as Shinniver closed the door, why he had said yes 
when he had meant to say no. 

For in this short acquaintance the personality of the elder 
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man had appealed to the younger far more strongly than the 
youngster was aware. 

Betbune, limping into the workshop, may have detected 
on Anthony's countenance some trace of his annoyance; for, 
in spite of the smile and the outstretched hand which wel- 
comed him, his first words were: 

" Why did you let me come in, when you're so busy? " 

Anthony laughed outright. 

" That's a question I have just failed in answering to my- 
self," he said. " I meant to say no. It must be your fault, 
sir, somehow, that I didn't." 

He made his visitor sit in the best chair, and asked if his 
leg were troubling him. 

Bethime glanced up curiously in the boy's face. He 
looked, Anthony thought, as if he sought something and 
found it. 

" It generally does trouble me in the morning. And, oh I 
my dear boy — ^your stairs! " exclaimed Bethune. 

" It's awfully good of you to mount them to see me," 
said Anthony. 

" You didn't think so just now," repUed the newcomer, 
smiling. 

And then Anthony told him the nature of the work which 
had absorbed his morning. Now this was not the first time 
that he had spoken to Bethune of his affairs. 

" Why is it," he cried suddenly, breaking his narrative, 
" that I grow so criminally talkative in your company, Mr 
Bethune? " 

" My dear boy," repUed the visitor, in tones much gentler 
than his careless words, " you mustn't ask me difficult ques- 
tions. A great many men have talked to me, and in only a 
very few of the interesting cases have I been able to discover 
why they talked.** 

" Do you mean — ^why they chose you to talk to, sir? " 
asked Antiiony, with a smile. 

" The correction may stand," repUed Bethime. " Most 
of us must talk. It's the choice of me as accomplice that has 
puzzled me." 

"Then I must put my question another way," said 
Anthony. "I am wondering why I told so much of my 
affairs to anyone. As you are the one, I thought perhaps you 
could explain me to myself, sir." 

Bethune was amused, and indefinably touched. 
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" To dear the ground," he said, " we must first know 
whether you had to talk to somebody." 

"Certainly not," Anthony answered, " — ^not outside 
those who — ^who are inside." 

" Then we must conclude that you felt inclined to chatter," 
said Bethime, " and I happened to be there." 

" No," persisted Anthony. " But it's a fact that when 
you happen to be there, sir, I always feel inclined to chatter." 

He sat upon a comer of a carpenter's bench and began 
filling his pipe. 

" Now answer me a question," said Bethime. " Why do 
you say ' sir ' to me? " 

Anthony laughed. 

" I was brought up rather quaintly," he said, " in the days 
of my petticoats. It was a woman taught me several things 
that seem strange now-a-days. And her teaching sticl^, 
somehow. As you are neither the Prince of Wales nor quite 
a stranger, and I am not an American, I ought not, I suppose, 
to say ' sir ' to you." 

" Then why do you? " asked Bethune. 

" Because the woman who made some of my petticoats and 
often tied 'em on, taught me to do it to a man that — ^who— oh, 
danm it all, sir! — one respected — admired — ^looked up to." 

" Then," said Bethune, with inquiry, " I am respectable 
and admirable? " 

Anthony was lighting his pipe. 

" It's the logical inference," he admitted between the pufis. 
He disliked most expression of sentiment, but found it easy at 
this point to turn talk of himself aside witiii a reference to Lady 
Mary. He had foimd few to whom it gave him pleasure to 
speaJc of her. " She used to put reverence and truth next only 
to courage, sir. Gad, I remember funking once — and sud- 
denly I saw a picture of her — ^inside my head, you know, 
and—" 

Bethune was watching the boy's face through the smoke 
wreaths. The eyes were half closed, and he smiled at his 
memories. 

" And—? " said Bethune. 

"There was a row — ^an awful row afterwards," said 
Anthony, laughing. " And at eight years old I got a reputa- 
tion quite undeserved for brutal and imnecessary ferocity." 

" Your mother," said Bethune, " preached to purpose." 

** My mother died before I was two. It was' her sister who 
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brought me up— Lady Mary Frozier, whom you wouldn't 
come with me to see the other day, you know." 

Then Bethune led the talk back towards its starting-place. 

'' It's not that I think this man hasn't got hold of a good 
thing," said Anthony, in reply to his question. " It's oiJy 
that I have two doubts; one, whether it is as good as Forsberg 
thinks — as big an advance, I mean, as they beheve; and the 
other — ^whether it's the last word in the matter for the next 
twenty years or so. It's that last word that I want." 

" You want the impossible, my dear boy," said Bethune. 
"The older the world grows, the shorter the Ufe of last 
words.*' 

" That's why I said only twenty years," retorted Anthony. 
" Steam has lasted more than a century, and it's still doing 
most of the work." 

" Electricity's no chicken," said Bethune. 

" Bottled and portable electricity's hardly an egg — ^and 
I've got its nest ready, if we can find the hen. I want money, 
Mr Bethune, and therefore I want to be sure of twenty years 
and the last word." 

" There aren't any," said Bethune, " — only long pauses in 
the conversation." 

" I want the longest pause," said Anthony. 

Until he spoke, they did not know that Forsberg was in the 
room. 

" Positively," he said, " I have the hen. Comparatively, 
I have the last word. And amongst us we've got to find the 
superlative money, Le Dane." 

" I'll go," said Bethune, half rising. 

But Forsberg laid a hand on his shoulder, and, with a 
gentieness which excused the famiUarity, pressed him back 
into his seat. 

** If you're not in a hurry, Mr Bethune," he said, " we'd 
like to have you stay. With all the world but you, Le Dane 
is the most reticent of mortals. But, if there's anything to 
give away, he's probably made you a present of it already; 
and I want to get your advice — ^and your support in revenge." 

" Support? " said Anthony. 

" Support against you," explained Forsberg. " To look 
at him, Mr Bethune, you'd think him a young man of enter- 
prise. But you may take it from me that an old la dy w alking 
on the ice without her arctics isn't in it 
caution." /* <ivt* » '"^^'^SJ^^^SS^ 
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"Never mind me," interrupted Anthony. "Tdl us 
about this Frenchman of yours.** 

" He's not a Frenchman," answered Forsberg. " French 
Huguenot name, but as EngUsh as you are. His father was 
one of the last Spitalfields silk-weavers. IVe been seeing 
something, yesterday and to-day, of what his accumulator 
can do. He's got an old ramshackle car down there, and he 
sa3rs he'll have her fitted up by to-morrow, and then he'll take 
us out and run her till she stops. And afterwards we can pull 
her to bits ourselves, if we like." 

" That's good," said Anthony, " — as far as it goes." 

" It'll go further than you begin to guess, Le Dane. But 
he makes very curious proposals as to terms," continued 
Forsberg. " He'll make it as easy as he can for us to gamble 
with his battery, if we'll undertake also to speculate in him." 

" How's that? " asked Anthony. 

" For the first ten years he'll be content with a very small 
royalty — '* 

"How much?" 

Forsberg named a percentage which made Anthony open 
his eyes at the inventor's moderation. 

" If—? " he said. 

" If we will guarantee him four himdred a year for ten 
years. His story," said Forsberg, " is interesting. Three 
years ago Bedgold offered five thousand pounds for his secret 
— to buy it outright. All the prestige as well as the profit 
was to be Bedgold's. Delorme refused. To encourage him, his 
wife's father died and left him a little money; so, against a 
pretty tough combination of bad luck and bad health, he 
managed to struggle on. All these years he hasn't worried — 
neither he nor his wife. He's improved the battery — thirty 
per cent., he sa}^. He showed me the Bedgold correspondence, 
and he's still proud of his refusal." 

" I don't wonder," said Anthony; " that man's reputa- 
tion is cannibal." 

" All the same," continued Forsberg, '* he sa}^ he's sorry 
now he didn't take the money. He's at the back end of he 
capital, and his wife's given him a new interest in things." 

" What's that? " asked Bethune. 

" Boy, I think," repUed Forsberg. " And the man sa}^ 
the storage-battery is nothing to what he can do both in that 
llMjiad others, now he's got this son to work for. But just 
as tc will double his energy, so it will double his anxiety." 
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" And he wants us to keep the worry of butcher's bills off 
him for ten years/' asked Anthony, ** while he gaily goes on 
inventing? Well, I suppose we get first call on his future 
successes." 

"That's it," cried Forsberg. "And when you've had 
that trip with his accumulators to drive you, and when you've 
seen something of the man, I believe you'll be as anxious as I 
am to keep the fellow in your pocket" 

" It's odd — about the child making all that difference to 
the man," said Anthony. 

" I guess it's common enough," Forsberg answered care- 
lessly. " Primary instinct not yet quite eradicated by civiliza- 
tion. It's not interesting me much." 

" It does me, rather," said Anthony. " Because every 
woman has, or is supposed to have, this protective passion 
which they call parents love. She generally knows and shows 
it on and off from her first doll upwards. And old maids know 
they have missed something. But a man seems to know 
nothing about it, till someone shows him a baby and tells him 
it is his. Then the feeling jumps on his neck, or takes him by 
the throat, and he can't thmk why he wants to make a fool of 
himself." 

" How do you come by your knowledge? " asked Bethune. 

" Second hand — ^if it is knowledge," replied the boy, 
smiling. " A Tyneside rivetter told me something hke that 
— ^and another man. What do you think, Mr Beliune? " 

" My judgment would depend as much on hearsay as your 
evidence," said Bethune. " But I think you are wrong on 
one point. Old bachelors sometimes have moments when 
they find life a bit of a frost, you know — firom reasons not tm- 
like those of your old maids." 

" Aren't you offering evidence after all, Mr Bethune? " 
asked Forsberg. 

" I'm afraid I was," admitted Bethune, laughing. 

" And I'm afraid it's evidence I can't allow," said Anthony. 
" Mr Bethune's much too young to give it But I'll offer you 
both something better than evidences of primaeval instincts." 
What's that? " asked Forsberg. 

Lunch at the Four V.s," said Anthony. " That's the 
latest thing in clubs, sir," he explained. " At least I am on 
the original committee. It's the Four Universities Club. 
Nobody eligible but members of Oxford, Cambridge, Har- 
vard or Yale. There are dubs in New York, Boston, and 
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London, and they are very closely affiliated — ^in fact they are 
one institution. You may change the sky and run across the 
sea — ^you can even change your mind, and yet find your club 
the same. It's a good idea — I'm not quite sure whether it's 
a good club. But it has, in Sackville Street at least, a jolly 
good cook. Forsberg's a member." 

But Forsberg would not join them. So Anthony took 
only Randolph Bethune out to lunch. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE BALL IS SET ROLLING 

*"T*HE club ought to succeed/' said Anthony, as they sat 

-■- down; " if only from its mixture. Sport, scholarship, 
law, journalism, drama, business, and even a dash of politics 
— and so far, a fairly representative selection. Of course there 
are one or two that ought never to have got in. But there 
was less knowledge than caution at the start, I'm afraid." 

He ordered the lunch and chose the wine; and the pair, 
taking Uttle interest in those eating at the tables about them, 
proceeded to enjoy the meal and each other's company. 

The sympathy established so quickly was of different 
apparent origin in the two minds. Anthony could have told 
no more than that Bethune's personaUty appealed to him 
strongly, while he admired his record, deUghted in his conver- 
sation, and agreed with many of his opinions. 

With Bethune the case was less simple. To the keenness 
of Anthony's intelligence, the freshness of his youth, the 
simple charm of his good looks and perfect bearing, were 
added two further forces of attraction. And these the elder 
man's more reflective habit had attempted to define. 

It was not Bethune's fault that his life had taught him to 
distrust the enthusiast. It was perhaps his merit that he 
could still beheve in enthusiasm. And in Anthony he had 
found a man whose heart was the dwelling-place of an enthu- 
siasm that was virgin. And this maiden passion, thought 
Bethune, would never cry itself on the pavements — would 
never unclasp the zone encircling its heavy vesture of reserve, 
imtil occasion should come like a bridegroom with promise 
of fruition. 

And beyond this was yet another force drawing him to 
the lad. Anthony had reminded him, as has been suggested, 
of a face unseen and unforgotten for more than twenty years. 

The likeness of one human countenance to another is 
among the commonest puzzles of life — even as it is one of the 
most evasive of life's mysteries. To the casual Western 
observer two Chinamen, separated by age, station, geography 
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aad descent, are as twin brothers. And no two men, perhaps, 
are more unUke in the eyes of children and wives, than 
brothers of one birth; whom yet their outer ring of acquaint- 
ance will mistake for each other. 

And it was while this middle-aged man and the young one 
ate their lunch together, taking in each other's company so 
much pleasure that neither knew what his food might be; 
and while one of them, in every mental pause was looking, 
not once nor twice only, for the likeness which he would find 
but to lose again, that the remarkable resemblance between 
the two dark, keen, aquiline faces, bent towards each other 
across the table, and silhouetted against the comer window of 
the club dining-room, was observed and discussed by four 
men, of whom three had never till now seen Randolph Bethune 
nor Anthony Le Dane. 

At a square table in the middle of the room these four men 
sat. Three were young — ^young enough, at least, to be proud 
of eating pubUcly in company of the fourth. The fourth was 
older than he thought the three beUeved him. But they cer- 
tainly gave him cr^t for seniority sufficient to leave hope to 
their vanity of being one day as wise in their generation as 
Alexander Beldover was generally accoimted in his. 

The healthy majority, indeed, of the new club, was dis- 
posed to dislike the man, whose knowledge of several worlds 
they held more amusing than respectable. That he had once 
been at Keble; that he had left it with great /clai of scholar- 
ship as well as some things less prized by that pious f oimda- 
tion; that he was an ofEshoot of a great house; that he wore 
good coats in a circle where good coats are necessary; that 
his name was not seldom (±Lronicled in vulgar reports of 
gatherings in smart society, were things known. But that 
he hved by as well as in such dazzling company was suspected 
by only a few. Yet by many who had happily something 
more substantial than their own for support, Beldover was 
said to Uve by his wits. 

It was, in fact, by playing service-pipe to the flow of scandal 
between the witless wantonness of one stratum of society and 
the thirsty ineptitude of three others that this remarkable 
man sometimes paid for the good coats which were the imple- 
ments of his trade. 

His betrayals of a cUque which, foolish and unclean as it 
was, would, had it known its own use to him, have cast him 
out as uncleaner than itself, were discharged into a reservoir 
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not far from Ludgate Hill; and furnished employment to the 
satirical whips of frowzy Smiday Juvenals and flippant Satur* 
day Jeremiahs. 

Down there, however, near the City, his name was not 
Bddover. 

But, even upon its title-page, he confessed to the author- 
ship of a clever, scurrilous, and pecuUarly rancid novel, which 
had leapt into vogue within a fortnight of pubUcation. Good, 
bad, and indifferent conspired to swell its astonishing sales. 
The good advertised it with their execrations; the bad had 
furnished it with types whose personality was scarcely veiled; 
and for both these reasons the indifferent read the book with 
voracity. 

By the people whose words, deeds and manners he had 
with cynical treachery translate to its pages, Bddover had 
been neither cut nor kicked. For amongst the most notorious 
of his models were two of wit sufficient to refuse the cap of 
self-accusation, and of rank so exalted that their example 
ensured imitation. 

" If they don't," said many smaller fry, " why the devil 
diould I care? " 

So the author of HdV$ Delighi went his wa3rs, private and 
pubUc, rejoicing. 

Now this afternoon Alexander Bddover sat at the central 
table with his back to the comer window. And the youngster 
opposite to him had a good view of the two men sitting there. 

The other three had carried the talk into a region which 
happily had Uttle interest for him, and during many minutes 
Alfred Corell languidly watched Bethune and Le Dane. And 
then, suddenly, 

'* I wish, Bddover," he said, leaning forward and speaking 
low, " you'd tell me who those two men are, Itmching in the 
comer." 

Bddover was too old a bird to turn his head in a htirry 

" The table in the south window? " he asked. 

Alfred Corell nodded. 

" I'll tell you in a moment, if I can." 

A waiter passing, Beldover followed him with his eye, as 
if wishing to attract his attention. Having thus brought his 
gaze to the d^ired point, he turned at once, with apparent 
siurprise at finding their own waiter changing the plates. 

" The man on the left," he said, " is Bethune— TA* Mail 
calls him the ' Great Chinaman.' '* 
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" Then the other must be his son," said Corell, " — or his 
Kttle brother. Never saw two men more alike in my life." 

" Didn't get him," said Beldover. " Never heard he had 
either. But that's nothing. Wait a minute." 

And when he had eaten awhile, he turned his head again 
with much appearance of unconcern. 

" Good God I " he cried softly, coming back to his food. 
" You're right as to the likeness, Corell. It's astounding. 
But you're wrong about the relation. Bethune's not married." 

Mr Alfred Corell smiled, and felt sure he was going to say 
something good. 

" I thought you were the lucky man," he drawled, " who 
wrote HdPs Delight?'' 

The two other young ones laughed. Even Beldover 
smiled approval. 

" But it won't do, Corell," he said. " I know the other 
man too." 

" Who is he? " asked Hackney Fyson; he sat on Beldover's 
left, and was nearest him in years. 

Beldover controlled a grimace of distaste. 

" Le Dane — engineer — ^nephew of Lord Ingestow — son 
of Lady Blanche and Colonel Le Dane. He's on the com- 
mittee." 

" I've never seen him here," said Arthur Wringfield: he 
sat on Beldover's right 

" Alwa}^ out of town," said Beldover. 

" Where does the likeness come from? " asked Wringfield; 
for both he and Hackney Fyson could see Anthony's table, 
without recomse to Beldover's devices. 

" It isn't only their faces," said Hackney Fyson. " It's 
a pity you can't watch 'em, Beldover, without twisting your 
neck and looking silly. They handle their knives and forks 
and Uft their glasses as if they'd been cut from the same 
pattern. They belong, somehow." 

Wringfield repeated his question. " Where does it come 
from? " he demanded rhetorically. 

" Oh, Lord I " exclaimed Beldover. " Ask Him." 

Corell had brought off his bon mot; Wringfield felt it was 
now his turn. 

"Lady— Lady Blanche," he said, "might be able to 
explain." 

"While Lady Blanche could," repUed Beldover, "she 
wouldn't. If she's willing now, she can't" 
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" Why? " asked Fyson. 
She continues dead these twenty years," said Bddover. 
Then perhaps," cried Corell, " the Great Chinaman 
could tell ns." 

" I'd be sorry for the man^that asked him," said Hackney 
Fyson, who had been watching the table in the south window, 
" — ^whether he knows or not." 

" After all," said Wringfield, " it's rather rot Any two 
men may happen to look a&e." 

Corell had set the ball rolling, and did not wish to be de- 
prived of his lead or his subject. 

" It's the kind of likeness that men give to their acci- 
dental rather than to their necessary offspring," he said sen- 
tentiously; and so succeeded in keeping the ball from sUpping 
over the edge of obUvion. 

" You believe in the superstition of the love-child — ^its 
health, strength, beauty, and so on? " asked Bddover. 

I can't hdp beUeving," said Corell, very sage of counten- 
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But I didn't know he was famous for his greater resem- 
blance to his parents," said Bddover. 

*' He has it — ^whether he's famous for it or not," replied 
Cordl. " I'll tdl you a story." 

He told it — ^a story which had no weight but the conviction 
which its sohtary evidence carried to the mind of the teller; 
a story without merit or decency. 

Meantime Beldover had looked behind him once or twice 
with less caution than at fijist. 

For in this one morning he had received news from his 
publishers good even beyond his expectations; and also a 
bundle of notices from a press-cutting agency. Some ten or 
fifteen in number, they differed in Uttle but their choice of 
abusive epithets for the author and the matter of Hell's 
Delight. The wine, too, was good, or he would have been 
more sparing of it; and he sat among flatterers. It is there- 
fore not surprising that Bddover was happy. And it was 
only when Beldover was happy that he forgot his caution. 

'* There's a man at that middle table keeps turning to look 
at us," said Bethune. 

Anthony smiled. 

** You must expect to be stared at," he replied. ** You're 
supposed to like it, you know." 

Bethtme shrugged his shoulders. 
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" Who is it? " he asked. 

"The man with his back to us? He's called Beldover — 
no credit to the club, I'm afraid/' Anthony answered; and 
gave some account of the man he disliked and his book that he 
had not read. 

These two had aroused by their likeness more curiosity 
in Beldover than he allowed the men at his table to perceive. 
He waited until Anthony and Bethune left the dining-room; 
then, getting free from his satellites, he walked through the 
Strand to Fleet Street. On his way he turned into Somerset 
House and found out some things that he wanted to know. 
Feeling blindly after more knowledge of the only kind he 
cared for, he continued his walk eastward, and was soon 
closeted with a hoary journalist of wonderful memory and 
great capacity for whisky. From this man his gleanings were 
better than he had dared to expect. 

Anthony was not pecuhar in his dislike of Alexander Bel- 
dover. But Beldover was almost alone in his hatred of 
Anthony Le Dane. Hitherto he had found no evil to whisper 
nor even to chew upon in secret against the man he had called 
prig, while groaning inwardly that this should be the worst 
word which he could fling with any colour in it of plausibiUty. 

But now he thought there might be foimd (with a Utile 
more of such luck as he had had to-day) a worse, or, at least, 
a more painful epithet which could be some day whispered to 
sting. 

And so, because he loved the discovery even more than 
the knowledge of evil, and because he was very far from loving 
Anthony Le Dane, Beldover became a power in Anthony's 
story. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE BALL ROLLS 

THE facts which Bddover discovered, though not all in 
one afternoon, were these: — that Anthony Le Dane was 
bom on the twenty-ninth of February in the year 1881; that 
Colonel Le Dane had died in the August of 1880; that Lady 
Blanche Le Dane had spent the winter and spring of that year 
1880 in a hired villa upon the Eastern ItaUan Riviera. The 
name of the little town was Porto Finaggio, a place of great 
seclusion, left out at sea, as it were, by the railway and the 
Cornice Road, and joined with the neighbouring towns by 
nothing better than mule-tracks. From the hoary journalist, 
moreover, he picked up a thread leading to a discovery which 
gave weight to all the others: which was, that The lUustraUd 
Examiner, a paper now defunct, had in the simmier of 1880 
sent Randolph Bethune to South Africa as war correspondent 
and black-and-white artist. He was remembered because of 
his present fame and because of the conunotion which his 
telegrams and letters had occasioned both before and after 
Majuba. And one of those who remembered these things 
spoke casually of the trouble they had had to get the man 
when they wanted him. 

He had been wandering afoot in strange shoes, when he 
had any, and afloat in stranger craft for almost a year, in the 
by-ways and obscure places of the Mediterranean; and had 
turned up at last in the Uttle Riviera town of Santa Caterina, 
which he had not seemed so willing to leave as most men 
would have been at the prospect of good work. 

When he heard this, Beldover went home, took down an 
atlas, and foimd that Santa Caterina lay at once upon the sea 
and the railway, some forty miles to the west of Spezzia, and 
four to the east and north of Porto Finaggio. He had learned, 
moreover, that it was upon or about the first day of June in 
z88o, that Randolph Bethime had reached the office of The 
lUusiraUd Examiner, having left Santa Caterina and his aim- 
less wanderings in response to a telegraphic ultimatum from 
the editor. 
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Bddover sat down and thought about it all. Were there 
any means by which these things could be made of soUd use 
to him? If he could find such means, he would hold his 
tongue; but if not — there was at least his maUce to gratify. 
And there were Corell, Wringfield, and a score of others who 
could be trusted to spread what he should tell under pledge of 
discretion. He could do it, and keep himself out of it. But 
it needed consideration. 

One evening, it being now the third since Bethime 
had lunched at the Four V.s with Anthony, Beldover was 
playing bridge in the same club, and still considering. He 
was in such matters no dog in the manger; but was always 
ready to give to a hungry world any hint of scandal which he 
could not use to fill his own pockets. His newest collection, 
he was now clearly sure, was not of the lucrative kind; but 
he had not yet b^[un to share it, waiting for an opening not 
of his own making. 

The need of another player arising, an American of the 
party introduced Axel Forsberg into the game, and to Bel- 
dover. 

It was already fate, and an hour saw the end of the play. 
Bleecker, who had known Forsberg at Harvard, was tsdking 
with him, a little apart firom the others, when somebody men- 
tioned Randolph Bethune. 

" I see the great book's to be out soon," said another. 

" It seems no more than two weeks since the papers 
trumpeted his return to London," remarked Bleecker. " He 
must have hustled over the writing of it." 

" It's longer than that," replied Beldover. " And they 
say he spent three months in Italy, doing nothing eke." 

Bleecker had lost money that evening, playing a game 
which he did not enjoy. Yet he was in very good humour, 
knowing he could say he had played bridge with the author 
of Hell's Delight. For he took interest in the smaller char- 
acteristics and trivial habits of the celebrated, and prided 
himself much on the acquaintance of men who wrote books, 
mistaking these harmless tastes for love of letters. 

" I'd like to know what place he hid himself in," he said, 
rather eagerly. 

Why? " asked Forsberg. 

I — er — ^well, you see — " began Bleecker. 

But Beldover interrupted. 
I think it's easy to guess why," he said with smooth 
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kindliness; and Forsberg's eye turned upon him at the first 
sound of his voice. " We all hope in some apparently insigni- 
ficant detail of a great man's tastes or habits to catch a due 
to the secret of his greatness. A new authenticated anecdote 
of Shakespeare would interest milUons — a newly discovered 
play would be read at most by himdreds and enjoyed by 
tens." 

Forsberg, still with his eye upon the last speaker, won- 
dered why he watched the man; and also, why he was himself 
willing to satisfy his countryman's cheap curiosity. 

" You won't learn Bethune's secret from it, Bleecker," he 
said; " but I can teU you where he wrote his book." 

Bleecker begged to be told. Beldover's face was almost 
impassive; but Forsberg, when he saw its eyes hopeful, knew 
that the mouth had been for a flash of time expectant. He 
did not know why the man wanted to know; he beUeved the 
man could learn the same thing elsewhere; and he wanted to 
see how the eyes and the mouth of the man would receive the 
information. 

** At a Uttle place on the coast between Genoa and Spezzia," 
he said to Bleecker. " It's called Porto Finaggio." 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth than he felt he 
had committed an indiscretion. Beldover was vaguely dis- 
pleasing to him; and in spite of what Beldover beUeved his 
own perfect self-control, it was plain to Forsberg that the in- 
formation he had given was no less gratifying to Beldover 
than to the Bostonian of Uterary tastes. 
How d'you know? " asked Bleecker. 
He told me himself," said Forsberg; and left the club 
without getting rid of his feUow-countryman. This was only 
done at the comer of Dover Street and Piccadilly. And even 
then the separation was not final. For, as Rodman Bleecker 
padded carefuUy and contentedly northward toward his select 
and expensive hotel, Forsberg overtook him with such silence 
and swiftness, and laid a hand upon his shoulder with so much 
friendly weight that the Uttle man jumped, and was glad to 
find himself too game to cry out either in his alarm or his 
relief. 

" Oh, it's you, is it? " was all he said. 

Forsberg looked down at him kindly. 

" Didn't mean to rattle you," he said. " But I thought 
of something." 

" Yes? " 
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" Providence did well by you, Roddy, in giving your folks 
money. You never had mudi head, had you? " 

" No — ^not much," admitted Bleecker modestly, adding, 
more cheerfully: ** But I've more than I had in the old days 
when you tried to make a quarter-back of me. Axel." 

" That's good — ^very good," said Axel, seriously. " Bel- 
dover isn't good for you, Roddy, my son — that's all." 

** Oh I " exclaimed Bleecker. 

" Have you read HeU's DeUghi ? " 

"Not yet," admitted Bleecker. "But I'm going to. 
Have you? " 

" Not a line," said Forsberg, unabashed. " You read it, 
and come and tdl me all about tiie dirty thing." 

He made an appointment to dine with this old admirer, 
and left him with a final caution against Beldover. 

" Don't cut the man, but keep an eye peeled, and never 
beUeve what he tells you. 'Night." 

And Roddy Bleecker, being an undergraduate to his death, 
glowed with pride in Forsberg's acquaintance. He fluttered 
delicately to bed, and slept well in dreams of otiier men's 
greatness. 

But his friend was troubled. 

He had seen the twitch of a bad man's mouth, and a gleam 
of his eye. He did not know that any ball of scandal was 
rolling; but he had an uneasy feeling that he himself in the 
first place, if roll it did, had set it moving. He had seen Bd- 
dover's face: he knew that Bethune and Anthony had limched 
two days ago at the club he had just left: he knew — ^who 
better? — their astonishing Ukeness to each other; and, 
absurd as the whole thing seemed to sober and limited reason, 
he feared in his heart that, in forcing together these two men, 
he had played with fire. 

If he had heard the conversation which followed his exit 
from tibe card-room, he would have felt certainty in place of 
fear. 

Beldover spoke casually of Bethune. The man left alone 
with him seemed interested. 

" I saw him at lunch here the other day," he said. " He 
was with Le Dane. How extraordinarily alike they are I " 

" Do you think so? " asked Beldover, with cardessness 
which he intended should seem studied. 

" Yes," replied the other, bluntly. " And I wasn't the 
only one." 
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" That's odd," said Bddover, musingly, " — ^very curious 
indeed; " and became m3^teriously reticent. 

But on his solitary way to his flat he was almost guilty 
of talking aloud to himself. 

" Comes back to Porto Finaggio after twenty-four years 
to write his damned book there, does he? Well, I suppose 
some men are like that — even after eight in Thibet." 

For the next few days, in many places and companies, he 
watched the progress of his rolling ball. Often he prepared 
for it planes adroitly inclined — and now and again would give 
it fresh impulse dehcately appUed. 

The facts which he had pieced together were dropped here 
and there, one in this ear, another in that, with much judg- 
ment. And when two or three pairs of such ears were gathered 
together with tongues to match, it was found that these facts 
fitted like the stray bits of a child's puzzle, offering yet further 
fantastic curves suggestive of shapes which should fit again 
with their outer edges. And in these processes of fitting and 
suggestion the gossips, not merely of the clubs, were so much 
interested that nearly every one of them forgot by whom the 
puzzle-sections had been let fall for their use. 

Forsberg's forebodings had been more prophetic than is 
frequent with the imimaginative. 

It was very certainly with fire that he had played. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE STOBAGB-BATTBBY 

DURING the next few days, in intervals of his own and 
Anthony's affairs, Axel Forsberg came now and again 
across a sign that things were going wrong even as he had 
expected; that men here and there were amusing themselves 
with detraction of the dead as well as of the living. Here a 
frayed edge of conversation would reach him; there, an allu- 
sion or a wink too intangible to resent where resentment must 
convict of comprehension. And, though he was chafed, he 
could not in honesty blame as much as his loyal temper dis- 
posed him. For the two men whose faces were the cause of it 
all were each of the kind that looks in a glass and straightway 
forgets what manner of man he is. The attention of neither 
being called to the likeness, there was in neither any reluct- 
ance of appearing together. The friendship ripened, and 
they were seen often in company. 

It was the less strange, perhaps, that Anthony should be 
among the last to know how often his name and appearance 
were upon the Ups of the curious, that he had, in pursuance of 
his intention expressed to Lady Mary, spent in the company 
of Elmira Corder every half -hour he could spare of his evenings. 

On the fourth morning after Forsberg had played bridge 
at the Four V.s, there came to the end of the narrow court 
leading to the door of Anthony's stairway a car driven by an 
electric motor. This car as it came groaned and rattled and 
squealed in various parts of its old-fashioned and debauched 
mechanism. It was also shameful to look upon. What 
showed was filthy; and how should any but the initiated know 
that what mattered was mended, cleaned and oiled to the 
pitch of possible finish? When he came face to face with the 
thing, even Anthony, for all his knowledge, laughed aloud. 

Bethune, whose leg was that morning worse than usual, 
leaned on the laugher's arm. 

What's the joke? " he asked. 
She looks so forlorn," said the boy. 
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From the forlorn engine Delorme alighted, and Axel Fors- 
berg, on time, as he said, to the minute, dropped in their midst 
from the footboard of an omnibus. He nodded to Bethune 
and Anthony, and turned at once to the son of the Spitalfields 
silk-weaver. 

" Brought her from Hackney all alone? " he asked. 

The descendant of Huguenots looked at him calmly out of 
his fat Uttle English face. 

" She brought me," he answered. " I didn't know you 
wanted anyone else." 

** I'd have brought a boy along — ^and a dust-pan in case of 
accident — that's all," said Forsberg. " Let's get a move on." 

"Come with us, Mr Bethime," said Anthony. " There's 
lots of room." 

" I thought you said three, Mr Forsberg," objected 
Delorme, making no attempt to conceal his anxiety. But 
Forsbeii; had seen the acquiescence on the elder and the 
affectionate hospitality on the yoimger of the two faces which 
were giving him so much uneasiness, and became disingenuous. 

" WeU," he said, " there are three of us." 

" I thought I was the third," explained Delorme. 

" Are you afraid of the machine? " asked Anthony. 

" We're here to try my storage — and that's right," repUed 
Delorme. " But the car's rotten. She's all I could run to, 
and I've done my best with her." He hesitated a moment, 
and then plimged. ** All right, gentlemen," he cried, " we'll 
let her carry the four. Understand, though, that whatever 
she does might be douUed by a good machine, and that the 
fourth man may be the camel's straw." 

Bethime would have left them, but Anthony prevailed. 

" When the camel's back doesn't break," he said, " we 
know the straw is not finaL" 

And so the decrepit car groaned its way out of London with 
a full load. 

Driving through Highgate, Delorme turned to Forsberg. 

" I hope you gentlemen have money with you," he said. 
" When she runs down, or if she breaks down, you'U have to 
get home." 

" I guess we've got enough for as far as this scrap-heap 
sewing-machine will take us. But it's not the square thing to 
your invention, Delorme." 

" If she busts," said Delorme, placidly, '* there's nothing 
proved. If she holds, her badness is on my side." 
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They went along at a good pace past Muswell Hill, and 
were drawing near Finchley, when they overtook a man and 
a woman, moimted on very good-looking hacks. The IsLdys 
horse shied with some violence, and Delorme brought the car 
to a stand with a jar of medianical protest which for the 
moment increased the animal's h3^terical misbehaviour. 
But the rider had better nerve than the ridden, and had 
brought him to a quivering standstill facing the car almost 
before Anthony knew that the firm seat, steady hand and 
straight back he had been admiring belonged to Elmira 
Corder. Their eyes met as he raised his cap, and Elmira 
showed pink from collar to curls. 

Lord Ingestow's voice on the other side made Anthony 
turn his head. 

" I'm awfully sorry. Miss Corder," he was saying. 

" Why? " asked the girl. 

** Because I told you the animal would face anything that 
runs on roads." 

" It doesn't matter," said Ehnira. " I Uke it." 

" But I didn't expect— Hullo! That you, Le Dane? " 
cried Ingestow. 

Anthony nodded. 

" Then I don't mind finishing what I began to say. I 
never expected anything so bad as that car you're riding in." 
•" Don't blame me nor Forsberg," said Anthony, laughing. 
** This is a curiosity belonging to Mr Delorme, our friend here. 
He's lent it to us for the day." 
^ " Where are you going? " asked Elmira 

She had coaxed her horse's nose within snufiGUng distance 
of the car, and had forgotten everything in staring at Ran- 
dolph Bethune. Anthony's gaze had fallen back to her as he 
finished speaking to Ingestow, and she asked her question 
because she felt the sudden need of speech to cover her astonish- 
ment. 

" If Mr Delorme's car takes us as far as he expects," re- 
plied Anthony, " it will be the beginning of a long journey 
together for three of us." 

Ingestow had recognised Anthony's companion in the 
back seat. 

** That soimds a bit gruesonde, Le Dane," he said. " And 
I'd like to know which fife you're going to save. But I wish 
you'd introduce me to Mr Bethune." 

Anthony did as he was asked, and got out to stretch his 
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legs, he said. He stood a while at Elmira's stirrup, and 
thought, as he talked with her, that he had never seen her 
loveUer than now. The exercise which had heightened her 
colour seemed also to have softened her eyes. And, indeed, 
given a good seat and a well fitted habit, there are few posi- 
tions more becoming to a woman than this of the saddle; 
whence she may look down in safety into an upturned face 
with any shade of womanly feeling which it suits her designs 
or her heart to display; her own countenance mysteriously 
gilded and softened at once by the nimbus as of divinity 
enclining even more than the ear. 

Soon they separated, the car hurrying on its garrulous way 
northward. 

" One of Mr Le Dane's inventions, I suppose," said the 
girl. " It's an awful thing to be seen in." 

** It's the power, not the machine, they're experimenting 
with, most likely," rephed Ingestow, speaking as if his thoughte 
were elsewhere. 

" I think we'd better be getting back," said Elmira; and 
they turned their horses* heads homeward. After a few 
minutes' silence, 

*' Is he a visionary, or a practical man? " she asked. 

** The best way to answer that question," he said, " would 
be to stop and telephone for my Panhard, and pursue them. 
By the look of the party I should say they think they've got 
track of a good thing, and are going out to see if they can find it." 

" Who was that sitting with Mr Le Dane? " was her next 
question. 

** Randolph Bethune," said Ingestow. 

" It's very strange, isn't it? " asked the girl. 

" What's strange? " asked the man. 

" The likeness between them — ^between Mr Le Dane and 
Mr Bethune, I mean," said the girl. 

Now Lord Ingestow, though this resemblance had struck 
him for the first time almost in the same moment as his com- 
panion, did not feel disposed to admit the likeness. If the 
likeness must be granted, nothing should make him callj^it 
more than superficial and accidental. !»» :^ 

It is not probable that he asked himself the reason of this 
reluctance. It was not his habit to take much interest in his 
own motives. But the thing had leapt to his eyes so forcibly 
that he wondered why it had never struck him till he saw the 
men together; and it gave him a vague discomfort. 
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Having much experience where Anthony had none, Inge- 
stow had no hesitation in admitting himself in love with Miss 
Corder. But he had not made up his mind as to the strength 
or the probable future of the new sentiment, and did not intend 
at present to discuss with Elmira a matter which concerned 
his family and had but that minute been thrust upon his 
notice. 

" I suppose," he said, with reserve oflEering no pretence of 
candour to make it palatable, " — I suppose tiiere is a super- 
ficial sort of Ukeness. Those things occur too often to interest 
me much." 

" You don't mean — " began Elmira, and broke oflE. 

" Some people have eyes only for resemblance,** said 
Ingestow, " where others see nothing but differences." 

" Oh, yes,*' said Elmira. 

" It*s all in the way you look at things,'* he continued. 

Elmira pushed her horse to a narrow strip of firm turf by 
the roadside. She was annoyed, and feared her mouth would 
look " a mere gash,*' till she felt better. 

" Of course,*' she said, " that is so. I look on'this ribbon of 
grass as much better than macadam. So does Cock-a-doodle.** 

" We'U let 'em out a bit," said Ingestow; and Elmira took 
care to let Cock-a-doodle out with a good lead, so that when 
the canter ended with the grass, she had a few seconds in which 
to arrange a loose curl as well as her mouth. 

When Ingestow came up, her pretty teeth shone at him 
between Ups curved into a charming smile; and none could 
have guessed that she had endured ttie thing which she hated 
most of all things — ^being snubbed by an Englishman. 

All the way back Ingestow foimd her more than good com- 
pany; so that he was once or twice during the rest of his day 
troubled unwontedly in his conscience; and before he slept, 
resolved to see his sister Mary as soon as there was nothing 
else to do. 

Mr Schomberg Delorme's faith in his method of electrical 
storage, and his ability as a practical mechanic were vindi- 
cated in the same hour. And that hour was 3.57 a.m. by the 
clock in the hall of his little house in Hackney; to which, but 
only for the last quarter-mile, the " scrap-heap sewing- 
machine " was thrust by six weary legs and as many arms, 
while the wearier Bethtme slept in his seat. 

For after they had run northward so far that Anthony 
and Forsberg desired no further proof, Delorme had spoken. 
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'' I think, gentlemen/' he said, " that there's almost enough 
left to get us home." 

'* If it does — ** said Anthony; and his aposiopesis made 
a glad heart beat where the containing walls were unused to 
the measure. 

Arrived, Delorme beat upon the door. His continued 
existence depended, amongst other things, upon accuracy of 
detail and a strictly ordered memory. So of course he had 
forgotten his latch-key. 

While he knocked, Anthony waked Bethime, who was 
vexed by the sloth into which they had tricked him. 

And then the door was opened by Mrs Delorme with a bed- 
room candle and a nightgown for all adornment. While she 
thought him alone, she embraced her husband, but when she 
caught sight of the short hedge of white faces behind him, she 
fled, with the squeak of local propriety, shedding sUppers on 
the way to her ckessing-gown. 

Hardly, however, had Delorme lit the gas in the parlour 
before the best dressing-gown was with them; and Mrs 
Delorme, safe in its unflattering folds, loaded the table with 
bread, salt butter, a heel of red-coated cheese, a plate of apples, 
a stump of cold mutton, and a half-empty whisky bottle, with 
much beer in a jug. And they ate and drank till the bones 
glistened and the rind was but redness; till the crusts had 
vanished, and the bottle was dry as the jug. Delorme slept 
in his share of a bed, but the others on sofa, chairs and hearth- 
rug, till Mrs Delorme told them it was day. This was not, by 
the customs of Hackney, to be accounted early. For Mrs 
Delorme, before calling her sudden guests, had two cares: a 
good breakfast and her best dress. Her best, that is, for 
morning wear. And, oh ! how she did wish she could wear the 
one evening frock that had never a chance of wearing outl 
This being impossible, she thanked Heaven for the heat of the 
weather and the clean white linen skirt, which, with a soft- 
fronted shirt of Schomberg's, made her look so fresh and 
joUy. 

The beer and cold mutton at four had been good; but the 
^gs, bacon, coffee and toast at half-past ten were better. 

When the infant Schomberg had been admired, and the 
coffee finished to its fundamental thickness, a hansom was 
found, and the visitors hastened towards completer toilet. 
Forsberg told Anthony that no further tests need delay them, 
and ^thony agreed. Bethune listened almost without hear- 
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ing. He had known as much before he fell asleep last night in 
the car — ^known it, not because he knew machines, but be- 
cause men, to his eyes, had long been the clearest printed books. 

" We've got hold of the thin end of a big stick, Mr Bethune," 
said Forsberg, in a moment's joyous expansion. " How shall 
we fill in the day? " 

" I should prescribe," said Bethime, " Turkish bath, lunch 
at Verrey's, and then your lawyers." 

" I haven't lunched at Verrey's," said Axel. 

" I have never bathed Turkishly," said Anthony. 

" For nearly fifty years I've done without a lawyer," said 
Bethune. " But in your case he is necessary. So my advice 
is good. The bath promotes reflection cid naked humiHty; 
Verrey's, good temper and hope. And I can enjoy both 
without the expense of wasting them on a lawyer afterwards." 

" All right," said Anthony. " Only^I want the evening 
for myself." 

And Bethime knew that he wanted the evening to call upon 
the American girl who had handled her horse so well. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE BIRD IN HAND 

INGESTOW, as has been said, fotind pleasure in Elmira's 
company even to her brother's door. And this, perhaps, 
was why the next evening he called upon Harriet after dinner 
— and why Harriet, who was fond of Anthony Le Dane, con- 
trived plausible desertion of the drawing-room. 

Anthony, by one chance and another, did not get to Lad- 
broke Square till Ingestow had left it. Elmira was radiant. 
It was her experience that one man would put her in excellent 
form and humour for the next, and she had been known to 
admit that two admirers were more easily handled than one. 
And these two, imcle and nephew, offered a not iminteresting 
contrast. Anthony would propose marriage when she should 
please to let him; but she had not been able to make up her 
mind that he was in love with her. Now, that Ingestow was 
in love she made no sort of doubt; but this, in his case, was 
the extent of her assurance. Like many women of cold nature, 
Elmira took pleasure in arousing and observing the symptoms 
of a passion whose voice hitherto had never in her own heart 
been answered by more than a rather hoUow echo. And on 
this side, at least, Anthony's chances were the better; for 
something in the boy had provoked in her a feeling whidi she 
diagnosed as the beginning of love. Just before he came in 
this evening, she had told herself that, if Anthony Le Dane 
were in his imcle's shoes, she would cotmt herself as good as 
settled. But Ingestow was Ingestow, and a haze of pruden- 
tial proverbs hovered in her head. As she gave him her hand, 
however, Elmira thought that Anthony was surely the bird 
that she held, and without possibiUty of denial a prettier bird 
than any in her bush. 

" I know it's too late to call," he said. 

" Then why did you come? " asked Elmira. 

'* Because I wanted to be sure you got home safe yester- 
day," he answered. 

Elmira laughed. 

" My saddle's not a milk-pail, to be emptied with a kick," 
she said. 
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" I could see that," he replied. " But, not knowing the 
horse, I ought to be forgiven if I was a Uttle anxious." 

" Who's to do tiie forgiving? " asked the girl. 

" You," said Anthony. " You would, if you knew how 
much I care." 

" That's very sweet of you," said Miss Corder. " But I 
don't think you need any forgiving for being nice. Now, I'd 
just love to have 3^u tdl me why you were in that dreadful 
old car, and whether it had anything to do with the things you 
have told me about." 

For Elmira was nationally disposed to beUeve that a man 
may become rich in a night, and desired as much for Anthony. 

But he seemed less willing than usual to talk of his plans. 
After she had pumped him awhile in vain, 

" You see," he said, " it was my affair only, when I talked 
before. Now it's several other people's as well. But I do 
beUeve it's going to be all right." 

From this she knew that things were going well with the 
storage of electric force, or with some other mystery of at 
least equal importance to her future. So she smiled upon 
him, and felt, with a pang of self-satisfaction, how really fond 
of him she was. It would seem, indeed, that by face and 
manner, if not in words, she managed to tell him so much. 
For Anthony's simple nature, with the help of his slender 
stock of vanity, experienced a thrill that tempted him into 
something like ardour. And certainly the face that was bending 
towards him mighthavegiven excuse to sophisticated middle-age. 

" I want to tell you something," he said. " To teU you 
lots of things." 

" That," said Elmira, " is just what I've been trying to 
make you do." 

And her beauty took a deeper tone, in which reproach was 
blended with expectancy. 

** Something about me, I mean," said Anthony, " — ^not 
the business." 

Miss Corder was hurt. 

" You don't suppose," she cried, " that I cared about the 
business for any sake but yours — ^for any reason but that you 
have your heart in it — ^you, who have been so kind and friendly 
to me, almost ever since I came over? " 

" If that was why you were interested," said Anthony, 
*' I don't feel so much afraid of changing the subject." 

'* Why not? " asked Elmira. 
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" Because I'm going to talk of how good you've been to me," 
he replied; "and of how much kmder still I want you to be." 

She gazed at him with wide-open eyes, an image of affec- 
tionate surprise. 

" Of course I will, Anthony," she answered, " if you'll tell 
me how." 

At some length he told her. When he came to an end, she 
sat without sp^iking, her eyes shaded by the fingers of one 
beautiful hand. 

" You might say something," he exclaimed at last. 

Her first words were entirely sincere. 

** Dear Anthony," she said, " I do really like you — ^you 
know that much, don't you? " 

In the air of her concession Anthony detected reservation. 

'* I didn't know it," he said. " I only hoped you did. 
But I hoped a great deal more." 

" Yes — ^you told me," repUed Elmira, tenderly. " And 
it's the more we've got to talk about, I'm afraid." 

Yes," said Anthony, " but I'm glad — ^not afraid." 
I said afraid," explained Elmira, " because I don't want 
to hurt you." 

" Oh, I'm pretty tough," he answered, speaking bitterly, 
and feeling not a little heroic. 

Now this was the kind of thing which made Miss Corder 
feel herself justly valued, and caused her beauty to glow 
softer and richer with each sigh of her Tantalus. 

" You do make it hard for me," she exclaimed, with rising 
colour. 

" I make it easy," said Anthony. " You are going to say 
* No.' Say it quick — that's all I'm asking." 

With delicate archness she asked if he were really in a 
hurry for that negative. 

" Yes, I am," cried Anthony, bluntly. ** You're growing 
prettier every minute, and I can't stand it much longer. I'd 
rather get it over." 

** Then I'm afraid — " she began; but hesitated, and was 
silent, with eyes down-cast; her bosom rose and feU with 
quickened rhythm beneath the lace which framed her per- 
fectly modelled throat of exquisite texture and whiteness. 

" Go on," said Anthony. 

" It was only to ask you to wait a little while." 

Anthony caught his breath and interrupted her. 

" For you? " be asked. 
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" For my answer," said Elmira. 

" Of course I will/* he replied more cheerfully. " All the 
more willingly for seeing that it isn't Ukely to make things 
worse for me, and might — ^just might, you know — ^make them 
better. But why were you afraid to ask me that? " 

" I didn't want you to insist on my saying one thing or the 
other positively — ^to-night." And when she saw he would ask 
further explanation, she volunteered it. " I mean, Anthony," 
she said, glancing up at him with a small laugh which he foimd 
wholly adorable, *' that I'm so fond of you that I didn't want 
to say * no,' which is all you'd get to-night." 

" But if you're fond of me — " began Anthony, with more 
heat than he had yet shown; for he wanned to the game. 

Elmira interrupted him with a finger laid deUcately upon 
his lips. 

" Hush," she said. " I want to explain and confess at the 
same time. I've got so used to your coming here — I've got 
so used to you, Anthony, that I do beUeve I'd miss you just 
awfully if you didn't come any more. But I don't know one 
Uttle tiny bit what sort of feeling it is I have for you. I 
haven't thought about it, much less worried over it. I do 
know that I don't want to lose you, but I'm not at all sure 
that I want more of you than I have already." 

" You say you never thought of it," remarked Anthony, 
with unexpected acuteness. ** But you must have known that 
I had, or you couldn't have stopped me so often and so 
cleverly." 

" That ought to show you the perfectly transparent truth 
of what I've just told you," answered Elmira, readily. " I 
instinctively tried to keep you off a line where I felt, without 
any thinking, that there was trouble ahead. And I can assure 
you, Mr Le Dane," she added, with a pretty touch of mock 
modesty that made him laugh just as she wished him to 
laugh, " that a woman can often tell more of a man's feelings 
for her than of her own for him." 

Anthony suppressed the obvious comment, telling himself 
it would be unkind. 

" When am I to know? " he asked. 

For a moment Elmira seemed to reflect. 

" If you'll let me alone for a week — " and here, expecting 
to see llie boy wince, she hit upon a parenthesis almost as 
truthful as it was neat — " though I warn you I shall hate you 
at first for doing what I ask you to do-~if you will keep away 
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from lis for a week, Anthony, and not write, I believe I shall 
know by the end of it what I really want. I have a silly kind 
of mind, I guess, to make all this fuss and not know its own 
state. But it's a big thing you are offering me, and, if we 
were to settle things in a hurry, you might find I'd given you 
a two-cent cookie instead of the loaf you want." Then, with 
a touch of feeling more genuine than she knew it, and almost 
as genuine as Anthony thought it, she added: " And I 
shouldn't like you ever to call my — ^my half-penny bun a 
stone." 

He took her at her word a Uttle more readily than she had 
wished. 

There were, indeed, several reasons why that week apart 
was desirable, but none, that she could see, why he should con- 
cede it without objection. 

" Very well," he said, rising. " Then I'll go. It'U seem 
an awful long time, you know." 

However Anthony's alacrity may have jarred upon her 
artistic sense, or upon something softer, the entrance of Mrs 
Corder at this moment secured him Elmira's unspoken pardon. 
For she thought he had heard Harriet's approach. 

'* I'm just off," he said. " Don't scold me. I know it's 
wickedly late." 

When he left the room, Harriet felt at last that the spirit 
moved her, and she opened her mouth to speak. And for the 
peace of the household it was weU that a spirit, perhaps not 
the same, moved Elmira more quickly. 

" Oh, I forgot," she cried, and sped to the door and half 
down the first flight of the stairs with a smooth, gUding action 
of astonishing swiftness. Leaning over the balusters, 

" Anthony! " she called softly. " Anthony! " 

Two long upward strides brought him to a point immedi- 
ately beneath her. 

" WeU? " he said, looking up in her face; and as their 
eyes met he remembered how the day before she had looked 
down on him from her horse. 

And even as she spoke to him softly, knowing that she had 
left the door of Harriet's drawing-room wide-open above, his 
upturned face brought to her mind the same memory. Sud- 
denly then she recalled the face of the man who had sat beside 
him in the back seat of the shabby car. 

" Good-bye, dear," she said, " for a week. You won't 
worry, will you? Promise? " 
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And she stretched down her hand, leaning further towards 
him, with gesture as gracious as her face was beautiful. 

Anthony took the hand in his and kissed the fingers. His 
moustache brushed them, and she thought again of that other 
face whose shaven Up, with the surrounding lines of years and 
suffering, had seemed alone to distinguish it from the face 
she was now looking down upon. 

Though Anthony still clung to the tips of her fingers, 
reluctant to say good-bye, Elmira let the rail take the weight 
of her leaning body, stretched down her other hand, and 
rubbed the knuckles of her right where he had kissed them. 
Anthony let go; and at his look of stuprise she laughed 
softly. 

" I wasn't rubbing out thai,'' she whispered. " Your 
moustache tickled my fingers — that's all." 

*• I'll cut it off," he responded gaily, *' on the chance of 
being allowed to kiss your hand next time I see you." 

" It's an awful risk," retorted Elmira. 

** If the sacrifice fails to propitiate," said Anthony, " I'll 
say it's my way of going into mourning, like the people who 
shave their heads." 

Elmira leaned forward again, both hands grasping the rail 
of the balustrade and her bosom pressing it between them. 

" It's an awfully fancy little ornament," she said. " And 
it'd be a pity, perhaps, to cut it off. But I've had a notion 
for a long time that I'd hke to see you without it. I believe 
you don't have the least idea how handsome you are. You 
started the subject yourself," she continued, " so I don't have 
any hesitation in telling you that, if you do — " and here she 
made a Uttle waving motion to represent one handling a razor 
— " if you do, it won't hurt anything but the moustache." 

Then she who had never feared woman, cast an apprehen- 
sive eye up the stairs. 

" The belle soeur is fidgetting with her heels," she said. 
** I must go." 

" Why? " asked Anthony. 
Because she's my stable companion," said the girl. 
I mean, why should she fidget," explained the boy. 
If I say — ^if I say next week what you want me to say, 
Anthony," she answered, already, as it seemed to him, upon 
the wing, with one hand lifting the front of her skirt, the o^er 
pushed for a grasp far up the rail, and her glowing face tinned 
downwards to him over the smooth whiteness of the upper 
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arm, ''^— if I did, ^e'd sit up nights for fear she might forgive 
me in her sleep/' 

Ehnira reached the drawing-room flushed, happy, and 
^orious of countenance. For there was in her heart a flutter 
of real affection, and in her mind the excitement of the game 
she played best. 

Harriet was not fidgetting. She sat reading. But still 
upon the tip of her tongue were the words wluch Elmira's 
sudden flight had baulked. When, however, she saw that 
young woman in the full radiance of her return, discretion, 
if not despair, closed her mouth once again. 

After three commonplace remarks, Elmira yawned openly, 
and said she would go to bed. The click of Sigismund's latch- 
key was heard, and the women separated with a kiss of Uttle 
appetite. Elmira met her brother at the head of the stairs. 

" You look very beautiful to-night. Sis," he said, gazing 
in admiration. 

" Don't I all the time? " asked Ehnira. 

" It's got an extra polish on it to-night," rephed Corder, 
pleasantly. " Somebody's heart's breaking somewhere. 
Been having after-dinner callers, according to your native 
custom, eh? " 

" It's a very good custom that brings Anthony Le Dane 
and Lord Ingestow to keep a poor girl from boring herself to 
death," said Elmira. 

Her brotha: looked at her with frowning inquiry. Ehnira 
laughed and bade him good-night. Sigismund went into the 
drawing-room. 

And though Harriet was able at last to open her mouth, 
and did there and then tell the poor man a great deal more 
about his sister than she knew, she did not spoil his rest 

" My dear Harriet," he said, " if men can't look after 
themselves, they deserve what they get. If a woman can, 
she deserves the same." 



CHAPTER XVI 
THB DUCK-FEEDER 

IT was on a Wednesday night that Anthony asked Ehnira 
to marry him. On the Thursday morning he awoke at 
seven o'clock with a heart as hght as the skies were heavy. 
He wondered, indeed, at his own cheerfulness. Had he not, 
the night before, failed to get what he had asked for? And 
had he not, as a consequence of that asking, found sleep im- 
possible until four in the morning? Almost abnormally lack- 
ing in superstition though he was, Anthony yet foimd himself, 
while he shaved, building hope of the future and of Elmira on 
the shifting sand of a happy mood. Being, in these matters 
at least, still a child, he missed, for all his acuteness of occa- 
sional introspection, the secret cause of his hghtness of heart. 
Many things, Lady Mary's opinion not the least of them, had 
made him hesitate. The very consciousness that he did hesi- 
tate had weighed upon Lady Mary's side of the argument 
But the hesitation of Elmira had for the time banished his own. 
The opposition, mild as it might seem to experience, had 
quickened desire and strengthened piupose. 

The boy was at last certain that he was in love. The 
mathematical mind of him, assured at last, whether errone* 
ously or not, of both process and working, doubted no longer 
of a solution to his problem as clear as satisfactory. 

Looking, with no interest beyond the technical, into the 
mirror while he swept his razor over jaws, cheeks and chin, he 
suddenly remembered how Elmira had rubbed the backs of 
her slender fingers. He laughed to himself a Uttle; and, in 
sheer bravado of assured attainment, with six strokes of his 
blade swept his upper hp clean of the fine, regular black hairs 
of his moustache. 

For three seconds he stared at his altered countenance. 

** I wonder," he murmured to his reflected image, " who it 
is you remind me of." 

As the likeness would not be caught, he promptly forgot 
that he had seen it. 

96 
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Twenty minutes later he was seated at breakfast, when 
Axel Forsberg came in. 

Anthony turned in his chair to welcome him. 

** Good God! " cried the American, when he saw his face. 
" Of all the damned silly things to go and do — ! " 

Forsberg had not got over his suspicion that Beldover 
intended fanning the fire for whose kindling he held himself 
responsible. And this childish freak of his friend in removing 
what he thought of in that moment as the last point of distinc- 
tion between the two men who so strongly and strangely 
resembled each other, could but add fuel to the flame which 
he dreaded for Anthony's sake none the less fearfully that the 
shape of his fear was vague and obscure. 

'* What d'you mean? " asked Anthony, sharply; nerves, 
perhaps, having suffered more than appetite, from the short- 
ness of his night. 

But Forsberg, knowing that explanation was impossible, 
had already recovered himself. 

" That naked and shameless Up," he replied, laughing, 
quite spoils your beauty, my son." 

What rot! You talk like a woman," retorted Anthony. 
*' I thought there was something wrong." 

" And I'd lay you my last nickel," said Forsberg, ** that it 
was a woman put you up to the foolishness. Only she didn't 
tell you it'd make a freak of you." Then across his mind 
flashed the memory of Elmira on horseback, staring at Ran- 
dolph Bethune. ** And I know who it was, too," he added 
aloud, unable to check himself in time; but the " and I know 
what she did it for," he contrived to hold unuttered. 

Now Anthony had no wish to speak of Elmira. To Fors- 
berg he had hardly mentioned the girl's name; and only once 
had Forsberg seen them together; but he had a feeling that 
these two Ainericans did not like each other. He feared, 
moreover, that Forsberg's guess would be as good as 
usual. 

" Aren't we making rather a silly fuss about nothing? " 
he asked gently. " Since you aren't a girl, it can't matter 
to you what I look like. Have some food." 

Forsberg had breakfasted, but accepted coffee. 

" Of course you're quite right, Le Dane," he said. " But 
one gets used to a certain aspect in one's friends, and I natur- 
ally resent the change in yours." 

And then they talked of their greater things; of Schom- 
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berg Delorme, of the " Company," and of the future that 
these were to make for them. 

Now it had been Forsberg's wish, when once he had satis- 
fied himself of the great possibiUties of the Delorme Accumu- 
lator, to limit their joint enterprise to the exploitation of this 
invention alone, until Delorme's freedom from anxiety about 
the butcher and the baker should provide them with more of 
the same or better kind. But the Englishman in this case 
advocated the larger game — ^refused, indeed, to go on unless 
the scheme, of which he had once given Elmira a sketch, were 
made the basis of their co-operation. He was not going, he 
said, to play a peddling game of royalties, after the endless 
and risky business of forcing Delorme upon the notice and 
recognition of the trade in the teeth of opposition from every 
vested interest. They must have, he declared, the cream of 
the market for themselves; and to that end the Company 
must be formed and the cars built without the waste of a day, 
that the world might not wait too long for its cheap electric 
traction, nor Anthony Le Dane for the wealth which he in- 
tended wrenching from the grasp of fate. 

Since this is not the story of Anthony's wealth and what 
he did with it, it is enough to say that this Thursday morning 
established his supremacy in the aUiance. For the American, 
though he had been accustomed, and in this case until now 
had expected to lead, yielded, with a grace to be justified in 
the event as wisdom, to the energy and enthusiasm of the 
Englishman's argument. At one point of the discussion, 

*' I'm not forced to do this," said Anthony, " nor anything 
at all. Axel, except Uve Uke a well-groomed pig. But I'm 
doing it. I'm going to risk the last penny of my own in it. 
And I'm doing it to get rich." 

" What good'U tiiat do you? " asked Forsberg, startied 
into moralising by what seemed too cynical a statement of his 
own purpose in Ufe. 

" I'll tell you when I have the dollars. Axel," said the other. 

And so in the end Forsberg gave in, believing that he had 
yielded in a moment of wesdoiess. Twice had Anthony 
called him by his first name; and this deviation from custom 
came to him like the unconscious prayer of a greater than 
himself for the help which it is the privilege of the less to 
provide. 

Lesser issues thus decided, and while all Forsberg's tradi- 
tion was cursing him for the fool he was soon to find he was 
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not, Anthony said that there was a man in PimUco whom he 
must see. It was still early, and Forsberg proposed walking 
across St James's Park. 

Till they reached Marlborough House, Anthony was telling 
of the speed indicator invented but not yet patented by the 
man in Pimlico; and after that they fell silent till the little 
bridge over the pond was reached. 

Leaning on its rail was an old man, looking down at the 
water-fowl. Anthony, absorbed in his thought, and hardly 
knowing what he did, stopped and leaned over likewise, rest- 
ing a hand upon the rail some three feet to the left of the old 
man, who turned his head idly to regard him, and immedi- 
ately cried out in astonished recognition. 

" God bless my soul. Randy! " he almost shouted. And 
Anthony turned to look down upon a shameful, flaming nose 
thrust upward at him between shaggy brows and a beard of 
the type which has been called venerable. 

*' They told me you were a bit broken up," the old man 
went on, " but you're just the same, though it's fifteen years 
since I set eyes on you. Wait a bit, though." 

And the long beard shook with excitement as he peered 
closer at the object of his astonishment. 

" No, you aren't the same. It's a miracle. You're ten 
years younger, when you ought to be fifteen older." 

"I'm afraid you are mistaking me," said Anthony kindly, 
now able to get in his word. " I don't think I ever met 
you — " 

" Nonsense," interrupted the other. ** I'm making no 
mistake. It's natural enough, though, that you shouldn't 
recognise me. Randy. The whisky has disguised my nose as 
much as the hair has hidden my chin." 

And the old sinner gathered his beard in his fist, pulling it 
aside in a bunch, meaning thus to show the shape of his face. 

** My name," said Anthony, ** is not Randy; and fifteen 
years ago I was a child of eight." 

The old man peered for a moment even closer than before; 
and slowly the animation of excitement faded from his face; 
crestfallen, he made his excuses. 

" I made sure," he said, '* that you were Bethune — the 
great Randolph. But I see I've made an ass of myself. 
You're much too young." 

He looked so much disappointed that Anthony was 
touched. 
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'* I'm sorry I have disappointed you," he said. "If Mr 
Bethune is an old friend, why don't you look him up? " 

The old man laughed. 

'* I gave up calling on old friends three years ago — ^just in 
the nick of time," he replied. ** Hope I haven't annoyed 
you. Good morning." 

Anthony responded kindly, and walked on. Forsberg, 
who had been a curious spectator of the episode, would have 
followed his friend; but the grey-beard laid two knotty 
fingers on his arm. As the big man looked down at him, the 
old one jerked a thumb after Anthony. 

" Friend? " he asked. 

Forsberg nodded. 

" Ever see Bethune — ^Thibet Bethune? " 

The nod was repeated. 

" Then you've seen what I see." 

Forsberg's face was entirely without expression. 

** D'you know a fellow called Beldover? " continued the 
old man, assuming an afi&rmative answer to his last question. 

And a third time Forsberg nodded. 

** He's been filling me up with drinks and pumping me for 
Randy's early history. I ought to have known he was after 
no good, but I didn't think of it till I saw him,*' And he 
jerked his thumb as before. " Plain English, Beldover thinks 
there's a woman somewhere could explain the likeness." 

** I can't allow you to speak like that," said Forsberg, 
sternly. 

" I sha'n't, after this. I'm just warning you where 
trouble will come from, if it comes. My mouth's shut now." 

And the disreputable old man took from his pocket a dirty 
paper bag, turned once more to the rail of the bridge, and 
began dropping bread-cnunbs to the ducks. 

Forsberg walked quickly after his friend. 

Anthony was just passing through Queen Anne's Gate 
when he was overtaken, and they walked some paces together 
before he spoke. At last, with a short laugh, 

" That was a queer thing," he said. 

" Very queer," assented Forsberg, thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. 

" D'you think there is any resemblance between Bethune 
and me? " asked Anthony. 

Forsberg wished he had stayed with the red-nosed man, 
feeding the ducks. He longed for duplicity, since something 
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must be said. But his fundamental justice and honour pre- 
vailed over this superficial cowardice. 

" Yes," he said, " I do think so." 

*' That's queerer," said Anthony. " Does any one else 
think it? " 

" I believe the Ukeness has been remarked," admitted 
Forsberg. 

*' That's queerest of all," said Anthony. 

They were now in Victoria Street; Anthony Ufted his 
slender umbrella, and a hansom came to the kerb with a sUding 
scrape of hoofs. 

** I've walked enough," he said, when Forsberg sat beside 
him. *' Come and see the indicator." 

If Anthony's thoughts upon this Thursday morning were 
diverted more than he liked from the business that should 
have absorbed them, both by the mental image of Elmira 
Corder, and by this mistaken recognition of himself as Ran- 
dolph Bethune which, but for that latest glance in his mirror, 
he would have thought so absurd. Lady Mary Frozier's lot, 
since in her business of painting pictures she had no partner, 
was even worse. And in her case the beauty of Elmira was 
even more to blame than in Anthony's. 

At a moment when intrusion meant to her the loss of the 
better if not the longer half of the morning's work, her brother 
burst into the studio, unexpected as confident. Before he 
reached the floor, 

** Oh, do go away, Ingestow," she cried, with a flash of her 
blue eyes that he knew for anger but never thought of as cross- 
ness. All Lady Mary's passions, as was once said of her by a 
man too great to be quoted here, were as clean as her body. 

The flash made his heart sink for a moment into his shiny 
riding boots. But Ingestow was before all things a man of 
courage. 

'* I can't go," he said. *' At least, I won't, till I've talked 
to you a bit." 

** If you don't," said his sister, " I shall give Eliza warning 
for letting you in." 

*' You won't," said Ingestow. 

*' Why not? " asked Lady Mary. 

" It's not her fault." 

" Why? " 

*' Because she's afraid of me. Between the burglar she 
thought me that first time when I got past her and announced 
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m5^elf, and the haughty nobleman she begins to believe I am, 
I scare her into fits. Fm too like the penny novelette she 
has almost finished reading. If you sack her, I'm bound to 
marry her." 

" Sit down," said Lady Mary. " She wouldn't make you 
a good wife." 

" I'm glad to hear you say that," repUed Ingestow, " be- 
cause it's another woman I want to marry." 

Lady Mary's mind leapt to the woman, and his intrusion 
was forgiven. 

" Who? " she asked. 

** Miss Corder," he answered. 

" Do you mean you are engaged to her? " 

" No such luck," said Ingestow. 

" Doesn't she like you? " asked his sister. 

'* I don't know," replied the brother. ** I've — I've had 
a scruple — the most absurd scruple — about asking her." 

" Miss Corder wouldn't take offence," said Lady Mary. 

Ingestow laughed. 

*' I'm not afraid of her," he explained. '* Perhaps I ought 
to be — ^but I'm not." 

" What is it, then," she asked; and there was a flush in 
her cheeks that belied the coldness of her voice. 

** It's that boy of yours," answered Ingestow. ** The 
other and only Anthony. He's — ^he's so innocent." 

From mixed causes the flush on Lady Mary's cheek grew 
deeper. 

'* Tony," she remarked, '* knows his way about." 

" My dear sister Mary," said her brother, " one has only 
to look at you to know you for a purist in language as in 
everything else." 

The ebb of colour from her face was met and swallowed in 
a tidal wave of painful crimson. 

" Therefore," he went on, not looking at her, yet vaguely 
wondering why she had turned away from him, ** — therefore, 
when I said ' innocent,' I meant innocent. I didn't mean the 
boy was a fool. I've nearly forgotten everything they tried 
to teach me, but once I had to choose what I'd cram for some- 
thing. I chose Juvenal because they told me he was naughtier 
than the rest, which to my silly mind meant more amusing. 
It's a queer revenge of morals that only one idea has stuck to 
me out of all those heavy and indecent hexameters. It came 
back to me when I met the only Anthony." 
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Don't laugh at me, Ingestow/' said his sister. 
I^don't. It's because rm getting, in spite of the fear, 
awfully fond of you, that I'm telling you I think he is the only. 
I can't remember the words, but — " 

" Ingenui vidtus puer — " suggested Lady Mary, rather shy 
of her Latin. 

" Ingenui que pudoris," cried Ingestow. ** That's it. 
With all men, you know, one wants to play the game. But 
with Anthony — ^well — ^you want to play the particular game — 
cricket as Anthony understands it." 

" WeU? " asked his sister. 

" Well," answered Ingestow, " I want that girl. I think 
I want her pretty badly. But I don't want her at the expense 
of nephew Tony's esteem. And I can't make out whether he 
has or has not a sort of first call — ^you know — " 

" Why don't you ask him? " said Lady Mary; almost for- 
getting the interests of the old Anthony in her new interest in 
the elder. 

" That'd only force his hand — ^you must see that, Mary," 
replied Ingestow. "I'd wait, but he's such a queer boy — 
might keep me hanging on ten years." 

'* I advise you," said Lady Mary, trying with Uttle^success 
to keep the elation of hope out of her face, "to go ahead, 
Ingestow. Act as if there were no Anthony Frozier in the 
world but you." 

" There isn't," said Ingestow. 

" How silly of me! " she cried. " But Anthony Le Dane's 
half Frozier, you know, and naturally it's the half I think 
of." 

"I'm afraid it is — ^and his is the only side you think of in 
the case I'm putting to you," said her brother. " I very much 
doubt, sister mine, whether you are a good \mipire." 

Lady Mary asked what he meant. 

" I mean," he explained, " that you are not playing the 
game yourself." 

" Umpires don't," said Lady Mary. 

" Don't shuffle," said Ingestow. " I mean you'd rather 
see me win— because you don't like the girl." 

" Oh, Ingestow! " cried the woman. 

" Oh, Mary! " retorted the man. " For Lady Ingestow 
she'd do well enough, no doubt. But Mrs Le Dane — ! And 
you know the boy wants her. And you'll bless me if I blanket 
him, eh? " 
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" Tm not quite so bad," she replied, " as you think me, 
Anthony." 

The name, apphed to him by his sister for the first time, 
struck Ingestow's ear and heart with a tenderness quite new 
to them. 

** For Tony," she continued, " I don*t hke her. But I can give 
you the ingenuous boy's own opinion on the rules of the game." 

** Oh! " exclaimed Ingestow. *' Been putting him on his 
guard against his poaching uncle? " 

** No — ^not exactly," she answered. " But I did say you 
seemed much struck with the girl. And even that was said 
against the grain, because I wanted to be honest with him, 
Uttle as I wanted him to marry Miss Corder." 

He nodded, vaguely wishing that brothers held equal rank 
with nephews at 7B Che3aie Walk. 

'* He said that nothing could make him think better of a 
man than to know that he was his rival" 

" The only Tony's a bit of an egoist, after all," murmured 
Ingestow. 

" And that the best woman in the world wouldn't be worth 
having, if getting her depended on being the first to ask." 

'* Was the child theorising, or speaking to a point? " asked 
Ingestow. 

'' He said he could see no obligation to stand on one side 
in such cases," continued Lady Mary; *' and that a woman 
must know her mind, if she had any. He meant her heart 
— ^but he was shy of the word." 

Ingestow rose, and stood looking at her, bending his riding- 
crop in his hands. 

" About either organ the statement would be rash," he 
said. " So I may go ahead? You see, sister Mary, I'm taking 
you for honester than most women." 
I am," said Lady Mary. 
Are you honest? " 

Her eyes shifted from his. 

" That's another matter," she answered. 

** If he should be annoyed by the result," said Ingestow, 
" you'd tell him you told me what he said? " 

Her face flushed once more — this time with manifest 
indignation. 

** I shall tell him anyhow," she said. 

Ingestow grunted, and turned towards the five steps. 

" You know I — I wish you good luck," faltered h^ sister. 

" Oh, yes," he answered. '' And I know why." 






CHAPTER XVII 
THURSDAY NIGHT 

TDETWEEN lunch and dinner Anthony worked hard- But 
-^ all that he accomplished was done against the grain. One 
half of his mind was tempting him with the gracious image of 
Elmira, while the other half seemed shut off by two heavy 
curtains, between whose dark folds was ever and again pro- 
truded the face of Randolph Bethime, now benign, now 
sinister, but always insistent. 

He dined alone in his flat, meaning to get through more 
work when he had eaten. But his dinner seemed to have 
banished Elmira only to leave the other more intrusive than 
before. At last he pushed away his papers, giving up the 
pretence of labour. 

" Damn Bethunel " he muttered. '* What's Bethune to 
me, or I to Bethune? " 

Once out of doors, his steps rather than his intent took him 
to the club in SackviUe Street. 

'* I'm not doing things myself to-night," he thought, paus- 
ing on the steps. " But I may as well go up. Forsberg's 
here, most likely, and I'll tell hun I can't finish those papers 
till to-morrow." 

So he mounted slowly to the large smoking-room on the 
first floor, pausing at the head of the stair to light a cigarette. 
Just inside the swing doors he foimd it burning badly, and 
stood for a moment, coaxing the fire to perfect circumference. 

Now, -on his right, at a re-entrant angle of the room, was a 
group of five men, three sitting and two standing. And their 
talk was the growth of Beldover's sowing. 

Some words of it came to Anthony's ears while his mind 
was blank. 

The talk was in half-tones, but the voice that first struck 
him was of pecuHar quaUty — ^a voice, it has been said, that 
was never heard a second tune without immediate memory of 
the first. The man sat with his back to the doorway. 

** You want to prove too much," he said, with enunciation 
no less perfect than the tones were penetrating. "A likeness 
so strikmg is more probably the result of pure accident than of 

los 
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immediate heredity. Did any of us ever see a son so like his 
father as that? I think there's been too much of this talk — 
and I think I know who is keeping it going." 

It was here that Anthony found he was listening. As he 
moved, another man answered the first speaker. 

" Besides," said Corell, " if the old Colonel seems an im- 
probable father, there's more against his wife on the score of 
age. Lady B — " 

The first letter of a name was plain upon the youth's Ups 
when he stopped, aghast and open-mouthed, staring at 
Anthony, who had drawn close to the group. The other men 
saw the change in the speaker's face; and when they saw the 
cause, they were silent with a great discomfort; each man 
trying to remember of what worck he himself had been guilty. 

" It seems," said Anthony, letting his eyes return, after 
a glance at the four other faces, to the last speaker, " — it 
seems I have fortunately saved Mr Corell from a grave indis- 
cretion in the use of a lady's name." 

Mr Corell did not like the tone of this remark, but had got 
no further in reply than the shutting of his mouth and a ner- 
vous licking of its edges, when Anthony turned his back, 
picked out Forsberg at the other end of the room, and went 
over to him. 

" Axel," he said; and Forsberg laid down his newspaper; 
'* there's something that's got to he done, and I don't, at the 
moment, trust myself to do it. Will you? " 

" Yes," said Forsberg. 

'* It's no business of yours, you know." 

" Then it soon will be," replied Forsberg. ** Sit down and 
speak low." 

*' There's a man over there — Hackney Fyson, the actor. 
D'you know him? " 

" By sight. Seen him act. And you can't forget the 
voice, if you could the face." 

" Not personaUy? " 

"Not yet," 
Then perhaps you'd rather not — " began Anthony. 
It makes no difference," rephed his friend. 

** Well, then, I want to speak with him — alone — ^where we 
can't be interrupted. If he won't come — " 

" He will," said Forsberg, rising. " Take a cab to my 
rooms and wait. I'll bring him inside twenty minutes." 

" My place would do," said Anthony. 
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" It*s going to be mine," said Forsberg. 

Anthony nodded and walked straight out of the room and 
the club. 

Hackney Fyson, when he saw the tall American sink back 
into his seat, and the man whose origin had been so wantonly 
discussed leave the room with white face, straight lips and set 
eyes, knew that trouble was brewing. It was not only that 
he had a keen eye for what he called situation. He had also a 
conscience still capable of troubling him. 

He knew the big man would rise again. He would not have 
been in London now, if he had not known, amonget other 
things, the different ways in which a man will sit down. And 
he Imew that he himself would be better out of that smoking- 
room. But three years of London and success, after thirteen 
of the provinces and America, had brought back to him some 
memory of the time when his name was not Fyson. So he 
sat grimly in his seat until Axel Forsberg rose, crossed the 
room and stood in front of him. 

" You are Mr Hackney Fyson? " asked Forsberg. 

The actor raised his eyes with studied slowness. 

'* That is my name," he repUed. " But Tm afraid I don't 
know yours." 

They eyed each other directly, as Forsberg told him his 
name. 

" Thanks," said Hackney Fyson. ** And what can I do 
for you, Mr Forsberg? " 

*' I want you to come at once to my rooms with me," 
said Forsberg. 

*' For what purpose? " asked the other. 

" H I knew positively," repUed Forsberg, " Vd tell you." 

*' I feel disinclined to move," said Hackney Fyson, " unless 
you can explain." 

Forsberg's mouth went grim, and a spark seemed to grow 
deep down in the steely blue eyes. 

'* ril do my best," he said. ** A man has just left this 
room. He's a friend of mine. You, and four men that I 
guess are yours, have been talking loose gossip with httle 
sense, no decency and a criminal lack of discretion. My 
Mend heard some of it. He is a man and he wants an ex- 
planation. He is a gentleman, and so he has sent me to the 
man he thought the best of the scurrilous five." 

Hackney Fj^son was divided among three passions — 
shame, pride, and curiosity. He would have spoken, but. 
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*' Don't take offence," interrupted the giant towering over 
him. ** I'm flattering you. He chose you himself. Are you 
ready? " 

Hackney F3^son rose and followed him out of the 
room. 

When they were in a cab, already half-way to Forsberg's 
lodging, he spoke again. 

" Don't imagine," he said, " that my friend told me any- 
thing. What I said just now was gathered from his face and 
from what I saw across the smoke-room." 

The cab stopped in Charles Street. Forsberg told the cab- 
man to wait, opened the door with a latch-key, and led the 
way to his room on the first floor. 

As he moimted those stairs. Hackney Fyson was uneasy 
in mind. On his election to The Four V.s he had cultivated 
the acquaintance of Alexander Beldover. He knew little 
about the man, except one thing of which most others were 
ignorant; he had accidentally dScovered his connection with 
the press. On his side Beldover had shown great interest in 
the famous piece from the French in which Fyson was rehears- 
ing the leading part; and he had a pleasant habit of discussing 
people and thmgs known to Fyson before he had been Fyson. 
The information being accurate, Fyson made no doubt of the 
man's good birth; and, with a simplicity of early faith re- 
markable in a man with the best reasons for infidelity, he had 
trusted in the birth for good breeding. Of late, however, 
several matters of varying importance had made him more 
careful in his intercourse with the author of HeU*s Delight. 
And since the conversation at luncheon which had started 
this gossip, he had kept an eye upon him; with the result that 
he now attributed the whole Bethune-Le Dane scandal to 
Beldover's initiative. More than once he had attempted to 
damp the fire which he was sure Beldover was fanning; and 
now, finding himself selected as scapegoat of the unlucky five, 
he cast about in his mind for means to turn the episode to his 
advantage. For he had chosen this new club as likely to be 
of more service to him socially than the strictly professional 
one to which he already belonged. And unless in this crisis 
he chose his steps with judgment, the membership might 
prove to have done him more harm than good. 

When they entered the room, Anthony stood at one of the 
windows, looking out into the ill-lighted street. He had 
thrown off his light overcoat, but his hat was still on his head. 
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Forsberg switched on two more electric lamps, and at the 
sowid Anthony turned and faced the newcomers. 

** Le Dane," said his friend, *' this is Mr Hackney 
Fyson/' 

Anthony said nothing, but raised his hat slightly. Hack- 
ney Fyson in acknowledging the introduction, though even 
Anthony's gaze did not succeed in making him look awkward, 
felt for the first time in fifteen years that he did not know what 
to do with his hands. 

Forsberg, when he had put a tray of bottles and glasses on 
the table, turned to leave the room. 

*' The cigars are on the mantel-shelf," he said. ** You'll 
find me in the next room if you want me, Le Dane." 

" Please stay," said Anthony. 

He took off his hat and set it carefully on the table, and 
asked if Mr Fyson would not sit. Mr Fyson thanked him, 
and sat, expectant. 

** At the club just now," Anthony began, still standing, 
" I was so unfortunate as to hear some words spoken by your- 
self and others. It is more unfortunate that I cannot afford 
to ignore the words, Mr Fyson." 

To be called '* Mr Fyson " was always disagreeable to the 
actor. Although he did not use typographical junction of the 
two names, he yet considered them to be hyphenated in the 
popular mind. But this time he bore the annoyance with 
patience. 

** It would be wisest to ignore them," he said, quietly. 
*' The talk was foolish and indiscreet. Of course, Mr Le Dane, 
I cannot tell what words of mine caught your ear. My back 
was to the door, and I did not see you come in. But I can 
remember none but an attempt to check the levity of the 
younger men." 

" I heard you allude, Mr Fyson," said Anthony, '* to 
absurd theories based upon the resemblance of two men. 

Another man mentioned a certain Colonel, and a Lady B . 

I saw B upon his Ups before I interrupted him. Now, although 
I have been annoyed lately by remarks and mistakes due to 
the likeness between a friend and myself; although my father 
was Colonel Le Dane, and my mother was Lady Blanche Le 
Dane, I don't think these things would have justified me in 
demanding an explanation from you or any of your friends. 
But the expression of your five faces when you saw mine does 
give me the right to demand it — ^because that expression, in 
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five editions, convinced me that it was I and my people you 
were talking of." 

*' You are justified, Mr Le Dane," said Hackney Fyson, 
" — ^justified in asking me any question you please. And I 
will answer any question I feel justified in answering." 

" In the conversation of which I heard a few words," said 
Anthony, ** the person whose parentage was debated, then, 
was myself? " 

" It was not questioned by me," answered Fyson. 

*' By others, then? " 

** That," said Hackney Fyson, " I am afraid I cannot 
deny." 

Anthony drew and drank some soda water. 

'* Will you tell me how this gossip began? " he asked 
*' People don't amuse themselves with scandalous historical 
speculations without an exciting cause." 

" It began, I think," answered Hackney Fyson, " the day 
you lunched at the club in company with Mr Randolph 
Bethune." 

" May I ask how you know that? " 

" The likeness between you was observed by every man at 
the table where I sat — ^and, I beUeve, by many others in the 



room." 



"Is it so remarkable? " asked Anthony. 

*' It is so striking — so nearly perfect," replied Fyson, 
" that I don't think I shall ever scoff again at the dual tdles of 
melodrama. And," he went on, almost forgetting the extra- 
ordinary and uncomfortable conditions of the interview, ** as 
if it weren't strong enough already, you have increased it — 
to the vulgar eye, doubled it — by removing your moustache." 
And then, in the interest of the possible plot, he forgot himself 
altogether. '* Somebody put you up to that — somebody who 
had seen you and Mr Bethune together. It's Uke a woman." 

** I think we will stick to the point," said Anthony, coldly. 

But he was younger than Hackney Fyson. And Hackney 
Fyson was skilled in faces. He saw that he had shot straight; 
and for his own credit, and for the pain that had brought the 
blood into the boy's white face, he wished that the world had 
taught him the art of holding his tongue. 

*' I'm not quite sure," he said, " that I know what the 
point is." 

'* First," said Anthony, '* I am going to ask you to tell me 
all that has been said. After that I shsdl ask you to help me 
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in discovering the person who has kept it alive for nearly a 
week on that one chance appearance together which Mr 
Bethune and I put in at the club. Somebody, Mr Fyson, has 
been working it, somebody with a motive. Indeed, I heard 
you hint as much when I was innocently eavesdropping at 
the club." 

This second demand was the one thing Hackney Fyson 
wished to avoid. 

As he hesitated, Anthony released him for the moment. 

" But we'll have the whole story — the reconstructed myth, 
first," he said. 

After all, it was more unpleasant, though honourable 
enough, to tell the evil words than to betray the evil-speaker. 

" Oh, what's the good, Mr Le Dane? " asked the poor man. 
" It's better to let it lie in the mud." 

" I must beg you to tell me all you can remember," said 
Anthony. And Hackney Fyson could not refuse him. What 
he had meant to do to cover his own negative error, he did now 
for pity and respect; telling truly and briefly into what vile 
shape the sections of Beldover's fret-work puzzle had been 
pieced together. And when Anthony had heard it all, he 
found anger striving with dismay for control of his mind. He 
was too just to vent the anger on a man whose confidence he 
had almost compelled, and too reticent to display the dismay 
for strange eyes. It was difBicult at first for him to proceed, 
and there was silence in the room, broken only from without 
by the night noises of smnmer London. 

At last the victim spoke; but the gentleness of voice and 
manner was gone. 

" Very ingenious — all those dates and places," he said. 
" But they don't interest me much. Only malice could find 
evidence in them — or take the trouble to collect them. And 
that brings me to the end of my questions, Mr Fyson. Do 
you know who it is that has taken all this trouble? " 

" I'm afraid I do," admitted Hackney Fyson. 

" But do not mean to tell me — ^is that it? " asked Anthony. 

" I'm sorry. I'm afraid that is it." 
" I wish you could," begged Anthony, eagerly and with the 
first touch of mirestrained feeling that he had shown. " I 
ought to know — and — ^well, I want to know." 

" I feel guilty enough to make it very hard for me to refuse 
you, Mr Le Dane," said the other. *' But the man is one I 
have seen a good deal of. I have been so incautious — so un- 
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fortunate, as to let the acquaintance approach intimacy. 
And now — ^not only on account of this affair — I find myself 
obliged to drop him. I may tell him why, but you yourself 
wouldn't advise me — ^much less urge me — to give him away 
first, now would you? " 

Anthony made the inevitable admission. 

And then Forsberg spoke. 

" I can put my finger on the man when you want him, Le 
Dane," he said. *' But I won't name him while Mr Hackney 
Fyson is here." 

The actor was grateful for the full name, and the man for 
the reUef in his difficulty. He rose to go. 

" If there is anything else I can do — " he began. 

" Nothing," said Anthony, with a smile somewhat forced. 
" Unless you know anything else to my discredit of which I 
have not been informed." 

He had not meant to be rude, but the expressive face of 
Hackney Fyson made him at once ashamed. 

" My dear Mr Le Dane," repUed the actor, in tones of much 
feeling, " what I have told you has been at your request. And 
I should not have told even what I have, but for a feeling of the 
guilt of even listening to such wanton gossip." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr Hackney Fyson," said Anthony. 
His quick ear had caught the emphasis of Forsberg's use of the 
double name, and with it he made his amends. 

" My pardon? For what? " 

'* For what I said," Anthony answered. 

" I owe you more apology for what I heard," said Hackney 
Fyson. ** Good-night." 

But at the door he turned. 

** Except to Corell and one or two others," he added, 
" that is my last word on the subject." 

Anthony nodded to him as pleasantly as he could. 

** May I take the cab? " said the enforced visitor, as his 
captor let him out. And Forsberg unobtrusively gave the 
cabman half a sovereign to set the man down where he 
would. 

Meantime the guest was seated and lighting a cigarette. 
** Where to? " asked Forsberg. 

'* Anywhere. Good Gad, but I'm rattled, Mr Forsberg! " 
said Hackney Fyson. '* The Stage-door Club, please." He 
leaned forward, throwing away his match. " You Imow I'm 
vexed — awfully vexed about this." 
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** That's all right/' said the American, non-committally. 
" Good-night." 

But it is a question whether Hackney Fyson, on the road 
to his older club, altogether regretted tiie things which had 
brought him away from the newer. 

Axel Forsberg, however, was not pleased at all. He 
mounted the stair very slowly, and when at last he had per- 
suaded himself to enter once more his own room, he found his 
friend lying back in an easy-chair with eyes half closed, smok- 
ing. In the attitude there appeared more of indolence than 
of suffering; and the face, when the eyes opened, was curi- 
ously impassive. 

'* I think you're making too much of this, Le Dane," Fors- 
berg began, rushing into speech. *' Of course it's all damned 
anno5dng, but — " 

Aiithony interrupted him. 

" How can you tell, old man, how much I'm making of 
it? " he asked. '* The actor has for the moment blunted the 
edge of my curiosity. I came to the club to tell you that I 
can't finish those figures of Delorme's to-night — nor the other 
man's papers. I was too tired before. I'm off now." 

He rose, flung his coat over his arm, and put on his hat, 
with less care than usual of its angle. 

" Where to? " asked Forsberg. 

** To bed," replied Anthony, turning with his hand on the 
door-knob. " I slept badly last night, and I can't think of 
anything but sheets. I needn't tell you — ^at least, I can't 
now — ^how grateful I am to you for bringing that fellow here. 
I think he was pretty decent, eh? " 

'* Very decent," said Forsberg. 

*' Good-night," said Anthony; and then, but for a sudden 
weakening within him, he woidd have gone. That weaken- 
ing, however, not only held the departing feet, but loosened 
his tongue. 

'* I suppose," he said — and, do what he would, he could not 
keep the wistfulness out of his voice, " — I suppose I shall be I 
to you — whoever I am." 

'* Of course," answered his friend, more cheerfully than he 
felt. '* It's all flapdoodle, this yam. Anyway, Anthony, 
you alwa}^ have been you, whoever they were." 

" I wonder," said Anthony; and went home to bed. 

Axel Forsberg was too wise to press his company. But 
he leaned out of his open window, and with his eyes followed 
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the figure of his friend until it disappeared round the comer 
of the short street. Then he dropped into the chair Anthony 
had left, Ut a cigar very large and very green, and followed 
him the rest of the way in his heart. '* He slept ill last night 
— ^he's worked hard as well as worried hard all day," he mused. 
" He has done nothing to cause the trouble, he can do nothing 
to stop it — oh, yes, he'll sleep to-night.*' 

Then his thought, growing swifter and less distinct, hurried 
over the events of the past few days. 

" Their evil-minded imaginings amount to just nothing," 
he reflected. " It's the red-nosed duck-feeder that gets hun 
in the neck." 

He rose, stretched his long arms, and tossed the reeking 
stump of his cigar into the street. 

" All the same," he said, half aloud, " — well, just look at 
the two facesi " 



CHAPTER XVIII 
PMDAT MORNING 

HIS friend was not mistaken; Anthony slept well that 
Thursday night, and further into the Friday than his 
custom was. On rising, however, he was surprised to find 
how Uttle rested he felt. As he searched for the cause of what 
may be called a lack of elasticity rather than positive fatigue, 
the whole story of the previous day rushed back upon him. 

He was at once determined that the matter, at least as 
far as he himself was concerned, could not be left, as Hackney 
Fyson had advised, " to lie in the mud." And, in spite of 
what he had said to the man who had given him information, 
he found that this morning he cared very Uttle to know who 
had said these things, or who had prompted the saying of 
them; but he was sure that, until he knew whether what had 
been said and what had been hinted were true or false, he 
would never have a mind at rest. He thought of his Aunt 
Mary as his only helper; and he was in no wise afraid that she 
would shirk plain language with him. 

" rd go to her now," he thought, as he rose from the 
breakfast-table, *' if I hadn't almost promised to get through 
those papers." 

When in his workshop he saw those papers in their bulk, 
a sickening sense of the futihty of all things came over him 
with a rush. If it had not been simuner he could have thrown 
the papers there and then upon the fire. That dark wave 
which most of us have known so long and so often that each 
has made for it his own more or less prophylactic name — 
whether it be the blues, nerves, jumps or a damned liver — this 
wave struck Anthony for the first time, and for a while he was 
submerged. 

But habits of work and instincts of enterprise are not 
easily banished; and even as he dropped heavily into his desk 
chair, feeling rather than thinking that he need not and would 
not do ano&er stroke of work while he lived, his hand stole 
mechanically to the next paper of his task, and drew it be- 

"5 
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neath his eyes. They fell upon the figures of a complicated 
calculation, about which, in his interrupted labours, there had 
gathered some of those associations, nebulous and intangible, 
which are certainly aesthetic and probably ethical in char- 
acter. His great ambition appeared to him once more; once 
more he loved it; loved it the more that he perceived it was 
the one thing in his Ufe which even the truth of such evil as 
he had heard whispered could not tarnish nor even touch. 

So once more he fell to work. 

Bethune had been a firequent visitor of late. This morn- 
ing Anthony had no wish to see him, and rose suddenly to bid 
Shinniver deny him even to the " Great Chinaman." He 
opened the door quickly, pulling its other handle roughly 
from the fingers of the man he did not wish to see. 

Bethune looked at him and smiled. 

" You don't want me," he said. 

The man's presence seemed to sweep away Anthony's 
bitterness of mind. 

" I ought not to want you or anyone," he said. " But 
come in for a few minutes. Look at that," he added, pointing 
to his table, " and you'll understand." 

Bethune sat down. 

" I'm afraid it's a kind of work I can't help you in," he 
said. 

" Nobody can," Anthony repUed. " It's my opinion of 
other men's conclusions that's wanted, you see. As a rule, 
too," he added, with what he thought safe reference to his 
own troubles, " the worse the work or the worry, the less can 
anyone else help you with it." 

Bethune the optimist joined issue at once. 

" From my own experience," he said, *' I should say it's 
only when you're really comerai that you find out the use of 
the other man." 

Anthony laughed. 

" I've no right to generalize," he admitted. " I've no 
experience. I can always do my work myself, and worry 
hasn't been in my line." 

Bethune looked at the boy with steady, piercing eyes. 
Anthony turned to the table, shifting the papers. He had a 
feeling, which he believed unreasonable, that here, would be 
but hold out his hand for it, was S3nnpathy and help for him. 
He felt the intrusion of Bethune's gaze, and wavereid. 

" Worry," said the elder man, " is an acqmred taste. You 
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can get used to it, like anything else. It's worst when it's 



new." 



Anthony said nothing It was absurd that he should 
feel inclined to confide such a trouble as his in any man — ^in 
this man, incredible! Yet the inclination was there. 

" Something has happened since I saw you last," Bethune 
went on. " Something that has made you unhappy." 

" You're quite right, sir," said the boy. " I wonder how 
you know. I feel so absurdly childish when Fm talking to 
you, that I hardly trust myself not to blurt out all my Uttle 



woes." 



" Blurt," said Bethune, with a sudden expression of counten- 
ancejwhich swept away, as the sun will kill shadows, twenty- 
five years of the fifty firom his face. 

But the very strength of the appeal, which this momen- 
tarily transfigured face made to hrni, put Anthony on his 
guard. Blurt, he told himself, he would not. But neither 
would he send the man away until he had tried his hand upon 
him. Surely he might extract from him some evidence, 
corroborative or destructive of Beldover's insinuations. 

'* It's a woman, isn't it? " asked Bethune, with sympathy 
so direct and sincere that the commonplace phrase sounded 
in no way offensive. 

" To be honest more than I need," replied Anthony, " it 
was, two days ago. Now it's a man — ^and the man's the 
worst." 

" Very likely," said Bethune. *' Can't you tell me some 
more? " 

'* I want to tell you more — ^and I can't think why I do," 
Anthony answered. ** And I've made up my mind that I 
won't. I don't mean to be rude, sir, but — " 

'* You're not," said Bethune. " You've taken a line, and 
I can only like you better for sticking to it, and warning me 
ofif." Then, changing the subject, " My book's out," he said, 
" and I came to bring you a copy." 

Anthony was touched by the simple kindness of the man. 
As he untied the parcel and turned over the pages to reading 
which he had looked forward with so much pleasure, he saw 
his opportunity, and in spite of instinctive distaste for the 
task, pursued his intent. 

*' It's a long book," he said. " Didn't you tell me, sir, 
that you did all the work in three months? It seems im- 
possible." 
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" Longer than that," replied Bethune. " I had some 
time at it in India before I started home, and I did a good bit 
on the voyage. After that came the three months' hard work 
in Italy." 

Anthony asked him why he had chosen Italy. 

" Brindisi and old associations, I suppose," Bethune 
replied. ** I used to know out-of-the-way Italy very well. 
I've sailed thousands of miles in fishing-boats and coasters 
about its shores, and walked many hundreds over the mule- 
tracks between its Uttle towns and villages." 

Anthony asked him some simple question about Corsica. 

*' Yes," he answered. " That's quite right. I used to 
know Corsica pretty well. It was coming from Corsica that 
I hit upon Santa Caterina and Porto Finaggio for the first 
time — ^in rather an odd way." 

Anthony closed the big volume and raised it a little from 
his knee. 

** It was at Porto Finaggio you buried yourself to write 
this, wasn't it? " he asked. 

** Yes," repUed Bethune. " I went there because I knew 
what a quiet Uttle place it is — or was, a quarter of a century 
ago. I didn't find it the same, of course — ^but it served its 
purpose." 

'* I think some of my people used to go there before I was 
bom," said Anthony. " Did you find any English there, 
twenty-five years ago, Mr Bethune? " 

Bethune's face stiffened somewhat at the question; but 
he answered readily enough. 

** Two or three, I fancy," he said. " I saw hardly any- 
thing of them." 

" I was wondering," continued the younger man, aUve to 
every shade of expression in the elder's bearing and counten- 
ance, " whether you ever met or saw my mother at Porto 
Finaggio. Lady Blanche Le Dane, she was. I've been told 
she had a villa there — " 

" I remember the house," interrupted Bethune. " Lady 
Blanche was in England, I think, all the time I was at Santa 
Caterina." And then his face relaxed again, almost to smiling 
point. " But I did see her once," he added. 

" Where was that? " asked Anthony. 

" In Bond Street — she was pointed out to me. I remem- 
ber, because I had already heard her name out there at Porto 
Finaggio." 
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'* I hardly remember her at all," said Anthony. " Tell 
me what she was like." 

'* A tall, strong, very handsome woman, is all I remem- 
ber," replied Bethmie, looking curiously at the boy. '* Rather 
stern — or, at least, dominant, I should say. I can hardly 
imagine you Lady Blanche's son," he added. " You're un- 
like her — ^unlike what I saw that once, I mean." 

"Am I so short, weak, ugly and effeminate?" asked Anthony. 

" You're long enough and strong enough, and, I imagine, 
quite fond enough of your own way, and not unaccustomed 
to getting it," replied Bethime. " But you aren't a bit like 
your mother." 

He was scarcely surprised to note that this assertion did 
not displease the boy. He was, however, still watching 
Anthony's face with the intentness of him that seeks for 
resemblance. 

*' Do you see any hkeness to anyone else? " asked the spy. 

H the man had not found what seemed to escape no other 
eyes, there could be no ground for the scandalous story of last 
night. 

Now in Anthony's Bethune had from almost the first 
found reminiscence of a face which could not be forgotten. 
But this likeness was not fixed in feature, outline, or colouring; 
but belonged to the vivid and elusive subtleties of expression 
and the spirit. And it was most certainly not that resem- 
blance of which Anthony was then thinking, and which he 
almost hated himself for his inabiUty to deny. 

At his question, Bethune's face seemed to freeze again; 

" There are certainly," he said, " points of resemblance 
between you and your cousin who asked to be introduced to 
me the oiher day, out by Muswell Hill." 

" Lord Ingestow's my uncle," replied Anthony. " I dare 
say there's a family hkeness." 

He spoke as if he had lost all interest in the subject; and 
soon afterwards Bethune left him. 

He did not doubt that what Bethime had said was true. 
Yet he felt sure that some of the answers had been disin- 
genuous. The man's open unconcern, however, in speaking 
of Lady Blanche Le Dane, left Anthony more puzzled than 
before. By indirect means he had tried from Bethune's face 
to get a clue to the solution of a mystery; and all he had 
gained was a handful of threads leading, it seemed, to the con- 
fusion of an altogether different tangle. 
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When Forsberg came in, Anthony brushed business 
aside. 

** I can't do any more," he said, " till I've seen this other 
thing through." 

** rU finish the papers," said his friend. " Show me what 
you've done." 

Anthony showed him. 

** Where are you going? " asked Forsberg. 

" To Chelsea," said Anthony. 

** That's good," said the other. ** Now I don't want to 
push into your affairs, Le Dane, but I can't help knowing 
you're up against a pretty stiff proposition. When you've 
got through with it, we can get some work done. Meantime, 
I'll stay here till dinner-time and finish this stuff. After 
that I'll dine — diet's see — at The Monico, And the rest of the 
evening will find me at the club." 

" Why there? " asked Anthony. 

** There might," said Forsberg, " be a chance to break 
somebody's neck." 

'* Whose in particular? " asked the other, smiling. 

** There's one Beldover," repUed Forsberg. " He wears 
a kind of collar that tempts my fmgers." 

" Is that the name F)^on wouldn't give me? " 

Forsberg nodded. 

** I tried to keep him out of the club, eighteen months ago — 
I did keep him off the conmiittee," said Anthony. 

Forsberg laughed. 

** I thought there was something. Meantime," he said, 
" don't forget where I'm to be found." 

*' I won't," said Anthony. 

** You might want me. I'm so mad at the whole thing," 
said Forsberg with solemn intensity, '* that I'm hoping you 
will want me." 

Anthony was silent, slowly pulling on his gloves. 

** I'm forgetting," said Forsberg, after looking at his 
watch. " It's almost limch-time." 

" I don't want any," said Anthony. 

*' Of course you don't. But how am I to know when you'll 
think of eating again, with this kind of circus going on? 
Besides," said Forsberg, *' Lady Mary Frozier wffl be just 
sitting down to hers when you get there, if you start now. 
You might let her spoil her appetite with a square meal 
instead of with your long face and heroics." 
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He rammed his hat on his head, and forced his friend out 
of the fiat, slamming the door behind them. 

As they turned into Shaftesbury Avenue, 

" What's the matter with oysters at Scott's? " he asked. 

When many oysters and the pint of Chablis had disap- 
peared, Forsberg remarked that there was nothing like them 
when you didn't want anything. He dragged the meal out 
with coffee and cigarettes, and at last looked once more at his 
watch. 

** You may go now," he said. " Lady Mary has eaten her 
luncheon." 

As Anthony's hansom disappeared in the traffic, 

'* I wonder," murmured Forsberg, ** — I wonder how much 
she'U teU him." 



CHAPTER XIX 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

PERHAPS his lunch, and certainly his friend's sympathy, 
so much more expressive in act than word, had raised 
Anthony's spirits. For, as his hansom bore him over the 
smooth new wooden road through St James's Park, the 
horse's feet seemed to beat time to a melody of merriment. 
And he knew that the soft air, the simimer richness of the 
trees, and the golden sparkle of sim upon water were for him 
in any event, as well as for the rest of the world always. 
When PimUco was past, the green burst upon him once more 
as they trotted by tiie Royal Hospital. Here and there in the 
pathway beside the railings an old warrior's coat burned 
scarlet. On his right a little crowd clung to the raihngs, peer- 
ing through and over where the shrubs were thinnest for sight 
of the military cricket match in progress within. The smack 
of the ball meeting the bat came to his ears, and Anthony 
wished he were inside and in flannels. 

" Nothing else matters," he said to himself, '* when you're 
playing cricket." 

Then he caught the flash of pretty frocks on the far side of 
the field, and a blaze of scarlet where the band was sitting. 
It was all so jolly that he asked himself since when had he 
grown so mawkish as to let his soul be moved by a whispered 
scandal, the source and motive of whose fabrication were 
both so plain to him. And so, although in the few minutes 
which remained to him between Nell Gwynne's great monu- 
ment and Lady Mary's house in Cheyne Walk, he went over 
once more in his mind the points of the case which he was to 
lay before her, Anthony left the cab with a heart much lighter 
than he' had Ufted into it. 

He opened the door with his key and went straightjto the 
studio, where he found Lady Mary, not at work, but with her 
hat on and dressed for walking. 

She was standing by the cabinet in a drawer of which she 
kept the old sketch-book she had once shown him, but had 
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hardly allowed him to handle. At his step she thrust some- 
thing into the very drawer, and turned to meet him with a 
glad smile on her Ups. 

Her dress was of very graceful simpUcity. It might, but 
for the beauty of the face it showed and the figure it betrayed, 
have been accounted severe But Anthony thought he had 
never seen his pretty aunt so young nor so lovely. He stood 
at the foot of the Httle stair, regarding her. 

When she had taken two quick steps to meet him and was 
near enough to see his face Qlearly, she stopped suddenly; her 
bright colour disappeared, and she swayed twice as if she were 
going to fall. In a moment His arms were round her and she 
recovered her control. 

" Oh, Tony! " she exclaimed, with something between a 
laugh and a sob, " whatever did you do it for? How silly of 
you! " And she touched his upper lip with her fingers. 
*' You'll think me silUer," she went on, " but really you 
frightened me. I thought — " 

Anthony watched the colour coming back to her cheeks. 

*' What did you think? " he asked gently. 

** I thought you were somebody else," she answered. 

** You don't generally faint at sight of a stranger, Uttle 
aunt," said Anthony. 

" I didn't," she repUed, " and I wasn't going to." 

She disengaged herself from his arms, crossed the room, 
and closed the drawer in the cabinet. When she had locked 
it, she returned to him, pulling off her left glove with her bare 
right hand. 

" Never mind," she said. " Moustache or no moustache, 
you're welcome, Tony, and just in time. Two minutes later 
you'd have missed me. I was going out." And her hands 
went to her hat pins. " But I sha'n't go now, unless you'll 
go with me." 

*' I'd rather stay here," he answered. 

Out came both the long pins, as with head bent forward 
she busied her eyes with his face. 

"You don't look well, dear boy," she said. "You're over- 
working." 

" Work never hurts me," he answered. '* But worry 
does." 

" Tell me." 

" That's what I came for." 

And then Anthony was silent, while Lady Mary, too wise 
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to interrapt his thoughts, fetched from the box she had given 
him his tobacco-pouch and the old briar pipe. Very deli- 
cately and firmly she filled it, using the slender fourth finger of 
her left hand in pressing the tobacco to the bottom of the 
encrusted bowl. 

With a smile he thanked her, but would have forgotten to 
light the pipe, had not Lady Mary struck and held the match 
for him. And while she did it, standing over him as he sat, 
and looking down at his face with its unaccustomed gravity 
of line and wrinkle, her heart shook within her for fear of what 
was coming. Of what nature the blow would be, she did not 
even try to guess, but she knew her fortress was in peril. 

Her hand, however, was without tremor, and she held the 
match till the flame was too near her fimgers. 

Then she seated herself opposite to him, and waited a 
little longer. 

At last 

"Well,'Tony?" she said. 

" I'm thinking how to tell you," he replied. " Will you 
answer anything I ask, dear? " 

" If I can." 

** They're sa)mig things about my mother," he began, 
awkwardly enough, his eyes for the moment avoiding her face. 

Lady Mary went white to the lips, but her voice was un- 
altered. 

*' Who? " she asked. 

" Everybody — ^anybody," said Anthony. " It's all over 
the club — and I dare say," he added, with the egoism of his 
years, ** — I dare say it's all over London." 

" What is it they say, Anthony? " 

**That my mother played the — ^played the fool with 
another man while her husband was on his death-bed, and 
foisted me — ^me! " cried the boy, " on the world and on his 
memory as his child." 

" How do you know they are saying such things? " asked 
Lady Mary; and then, without waiting for his answer to the 
first, she put him a second question: " What evidence — what 
facts, or pretence of facts, have they to support such a tale — 
at this distance of time, too? " 

Anthony looked at her keenly. 

" I don't wonder you are angry. Aunt Mary," he said. ** I 
know it, because I heard some of it by accident, and forced a 
lot more out of a man who has apparently been guilty only of 
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listening. At the bottom of it is another man — a man that 
hates me; and I must know all you can tell me before I deal 
with him. He, it seems, has raked up and spread about some 
ribald talk that went on at the time of my birth — ^vulgar 
chaff, I suppose, about an elderly woman and her first baby. 
They've got the date of my birth; they've done a little sub- 
traction simi, and say that they know that nine months before 
it — early in May, 1880, that is — Lady Blanche was in Italy, 
at a place called Porto Finaggio, and had been there for six 
months at least; that Colonel Le Dane never left England 
that year — " 

" That's not true about Blanche," said Lady Mary. *' She 
went to England early in May, and didn't get back to Pcwrto 
Finaggio till the beginning of June." 

Again Anthony looked at Lady Mary. Her words did not 
comfort him. 

" There's plenty more," he went on. ** Their interest in 
my origin be^^ame physiological; Lady Blanche was forty- 
five when I was bom; she had no previous child, though 
married twenty-three years; Colonel Le Dane was an invalid 
for seven years before he died. In fact," continued Anthony, 
becoming almost brutal in his desire, not so much to get at 
the truth or falsehood of the scandal, as to drive Lady Mary 
into plain speech, " — ^in fact, they went so far — " 

" I think you, anyhow, have gone far enough, Tony," she 
said, quietly and coldly. '* I quite understand. But I'm 
waiting for the most important part of this disgusting gossip." 

'' Yes? " said Anthony. 

** You say a man has started it to hurt you. But the 
man, however bad he may be, wouldn't be so foolish as to be- 
gin hinting and saying things like that, unless an oppor- 
tunity had offered itself — ^unless some — " 

** You mean unless curiosity was already awake? Of 
course not," said Anthony. 

" Well? " asked the woman, 

" His opportunity was the presence at luncheon, in The 
Four Universities Club, and in my company, of the man that 
they now say was there — " 

" Where? " 

'' At Porto Finaggio—" 

" When? " 

** Nine months before I was bom." 

" And who is this man? " 
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" He is the man," said Anthony, ** whose extraordinary 
likeness to me has been the cause of the whole thing." 

Lady Mary made a movement and an inarticulate sound 
as if she would have asked more about this man. But as she 
moved and made to speak, she met Anthony's eyes, fixed upon 
her with a gaze sternly inquisitive — eyes set in a face strangely 
altered, to her feminine perception, by the smooth whiteness 
of the upper Up; and she suddenly checked her words. 

" Yes? " said Anthony. 

" Nothing. Go on," said Lady Mary. 

" You know I can remember neither my — neither Lady 
Blanche nor Colonel Le Dane," Anthony continued. ** You 
know, or at least you must have guessed that I have never 
been able to feel even a retrospective possibihty of affection 
for her — ^neither when I have looked at your picture of her, 
nor when I have listened to your descriptions. This, in a way, 
makes it worse for me. I feel all the more bound to do some- 
thing to ram the he down their throats. But there's a worse 
thing that that — ^worse than not being able to love the thought 
of her — ^worse than not knowing how to defend her. I feel as 
if — I don't know what, exactly — ^as if there would turn out 
to be truth — truth of a sort — ^in the he." 

Then, before she could find him a word of answer, he was 
on his feet. 

" Come here," he said, catching her suddenly but gently 
by the wrist; and led her unresisting through the open door 
of her boudoir, and stood before her portrait of Lady Blanche 
Le Dane. 

It was Lady Mary's left hand he had taken; he had drawn 
it and her arm within his own right. As he looked up at the 
picture, she pressed a Uttle closer to his side. This move- 
ment of tenderness he could not at the moment recognise as an 
appeal; but his quick senses could not miss the rapid, irregular 
beating of her heart while the lower curve of her breast rested 
against his fore-arm. He had no mind to play the detective 
upon her, and asked her with blunt kindness whether she felt 
ill again. Lady Mary shook her head, and drew almost in- 
sensibly away from his side. And then Anthony knew she 
was feeling, as plainly as he had felt it, the beating of her blood. 

Giving his mind, however, as well as his eyes, once more to 
all he knew of her sister, 

'* No," he said at last, very positively, " there isn't a word 
of truth in it." 
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" I am sure you are right," she responded warmly. " But 
what reason do you find in the portrait, Tony? " 

" That woman," said Anthony, nodding at the cold, 
placid face on the wall with a face as cold, " — that woman 
never loved any man enough to sin for him — not to sin for 
him that way." 

'* She never did sin in that way," said Lady Mary. 
" Blanche was a faithful wife." 

Anthony, with a sigh of irritation, turned from the picture 
which had never pleased him. 

** Then show me," he said, speaking with a kind of weary 
ferocity, " how to prove it — to prove it so that I can hurt 
these pigs and fools. There's one of them Fd kill gladly, if 
I could honestly, whether he's Ued or not." 

" About Blanche," said Lady Mary, " he has Ued." 

" Well? " demanded Anthony, impatiently. 

She drew him back into the studio, and sat where she had 
sat before. 

*' Shut the door, dear boy," she said, her voice lingering 
a Uttle over the last two words. 

Anthony shut the door. 

" You want proof? " she asked. 

Anthony nodded. 

" I can prove it to you," said Lady Mary; and two bright 
spots of colour glowed high on her cheeks, while she seemed to 
devour him wil£ her eyes. " But it's proof you won't want to 
use, Tony darling — ^proof that you'll — ^you'U — " 

There she broke off — but spoke again before he could find 
a word. 

" No, Tony — don't," she cried. " Leave it alone. Let 
it die of itself." 

" It wouldn't be fair," he persisted, with a gesture toward 
the door of the boudoir. " It's not right to her." 

" Very well. Kiss me," said Lady Mary, " and I'll tell 
you." 

Anthony stooped and kissed her cheek, wondering. She 
caughthis head between her hands, pressing her Ups to his mouth 
with a passionate tenderness that made him wonder more. 

** You will have it? " she asked between her kisses. 

" I must have it," said Anthony. 

Once more she kissed him; and then, 

" Blanche," she said, " never loved anyone but me and you, 
Tony. She chdn't even love Charlie Le Dane, though she was 
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alwa}^ correctly good to him. And Blanche/' she added, 
with that effort which produces the final and necessary word, 
" — Blanche never had a child." 

Anthony stared at her, for the moment speechless. 

** Look here. Aunt Mary,** he said at last, speaking almost 
roughly, " I^wish you'd tell me which of us is going mad. Did 
she pick me out of the gutter?" 

Lady Mary shook her head. 

** I come to you," cried Anthony, passionately, ** almost 
afraid to hint that I'd like to know more about my father. 
That was bad enough, anyhow. And all the answer you give 
is to turn me round and set me hunting for a mother. Do 
explain yourself." 

*' I'm afraid." 

*' Then you shouldn't have begun. It's too late to stop." 

*' You are not her son," she repeated, vainly procrastinat- 
ing; and her face was stupid with fear. 

"Am I his?" 

*' Whose? " she asked, her Ups barely forming the words, 
and her voice less than a whisper. 

" Colonel Le Dane's? " said Anthony. 

** No," she answered. 

" Oh, let's begin at the beginning," he cried, with some- 
thing like a sneer, which failed altogether to hide his suffering. 
" Who was my mother? Tell me that, if you know." 

** I do know," she answered, forcing herself to look up into 
the face that was grown so terrible to her. " Don't you? " 

When he met her eyes, Anthony did know. 

" Oh, my God! " he cried; and to the mother the time 
seemed to thiob unmeasured and illimitable until he spoke again. 

" Am I—" he said at last, " am I iUegitimate? " 

And that blemish passed from the mother's face to the 
son's heart without need of words. 

But Anthony made no comment, thrusting the pain down- 
ward that he might go to the end of his inquisition. 

*' And the man? " he asked, speaking more gently from 
courtesy rather than from any pity or love he could feel in 
that moment. 

" I don't — oh, Tony! I don't know his name," she cried 
in agony. 

*' You — ^you loved him? " 

" Oh, yes, yes," she answered, eager to speak her great 
excuse. " I loved him — ^indeed I loved him." 
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" And you don't know his name," he said, almost in- 
credulous. And then it flashed into his mind that she had 
told him once before of a man that had been her friend, whose 
name she did not know. 

" I have never known it — ^he went away. I havejnever 
seen him since— only once — and — Oh, Tony! " she implored, 
*' now you have made me tell you so much, let me tell you all 
about it." 

" Oh, yes," he replied, " you shall tell me all about it. 
There'll be plenty of time." 

And he went to the door of the boudoir. 

'* Where are you going? " she asked, her voice shrill with 
terror. 

'* Into the garden," said Anthony, ** to find out who I am." 



CHAPTER XX 

LADY MARY'S SCISSORS 

A ND so Anthony, shutting the door of the boudoir behind 
•^^ him, crossed the little room to its open French window, 
and stepped out upon the grass. 

From the da}^ of his earliest memory of that house, down 
to a time more recent than he would yesterday perhaps have 
been willing to admit, he had never made that short passage 
from the unchanging northern light of the studio to the green- 
ness and variety of the small garden, without a certain effort 
of moral courage. In the earUer period he would resolve 
before opening tiie inner that he would not on his way to the 
outer door look upward as he passed at the picture hanging 
above his right shoulder. But the nearer his resolve came to 
achievement, the more strongly did those pale eyes, which he 
knew must follow him till the garden was reached, seem to 
draw and tempt him to the turning of his head. Not often 
did he reach the turf and the two brees of his desire without 
the one fearful, final glance from the stone step, to see " if 
they were still looking." 

A later stage of this childish obsession dated from the day 
when he had resolved to look the portrait of the woman Im 
Uttle soul had never believed to be his mother fairly and 
squarely in the face each time he should pass it. Straightway 
the attraction became repulsion, and he struggled to look 
where he would not, even as before he had striven to resist 
the fascination of fear. 

With years and distance, school, college and work, mi this 
had become a memory, as of a less pleasant fairy-tale in an 
old book that was dear. But the memory was always there; 
and it was not many da}^ since, in tender, egoistic mockery of 
the child he thought of as dead, passing the portrait once again, 
he had murmured to himself his old psychological riddle : "To 
look or not to look — that is the question." 

And now, as he almost brushed its frame with his shoulder, 
the picture and the pictured woman of the pale eyes were 
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nothing to him. So wholly nothing, that, as he passed, he 
did not even remember that they had ever been anything. 

But, as his second foot left the single stone step for the 
grass, there emerged through the stupor of his d^gust an 
automatic inclination to look behind him. For the fraction of 
a second, so clearly marked that no hour nor year could better 
have told its tale, he wondered why he should wish to turn. 
Then he knew why, and even in his misery he laughed. 

" It's a drop of freedom," he thought; for the child was 
still ahve, and the child began to find the man's compensation. 

Anthony was still mor^y dazed, if not mentally confused. 
He stood in the middle of the Uttle lawn, and looked down at 
the green. He wanted to begin thinking, and there was no 
beginning, no middle, no end of anythmg. He turned his 
eyes upward, and in the tender blue of the sky he seemed to 
read the vile word which marked the extent of his claim upon 
his fellows. 

It wasn't much to get, he thought, for looking in that direc- 
tion. Yet, in *a rough, confused Idnd of way, he did get 
thinking. 

He thought of how he had held himself in the world.^s. For, 
in whatever surroundings, Anthony Le Dane had been some- 
body. And Anthony Le Dane had never been the last to know 
it. Pride of birth claimed virtue without merit, and effron- 
tery alone had accused the boy of side. This serene satisfac- 
tion, indeed, in the stock of which he beUeved himself sprung, 
had acted rather in the direction of personal modesty than in 
that of self-esteem. For Anthony did not know, and would 
hardly have beUeved had one told him, how highly and how 
widely he was valued for quaUties peculiarly his own. 

How, then, he asked, would he feel within himself, when he 
next entered a company of men? For not yet had he begun 
to consider the bearing of other men toward himself. That 
was lying in ambush for him, behind a greater question. And 
that too — the greater question of what the world was to know 
and not to know — would have to be answered. But for the 
moment it was: What shall I do? How shall I bear m3^f ? 
with no thought, for this day at least, of whether his fellows 
would make it easy for him, or hard. 

Then he thought of his work; and, as he had told him- 
self coming through the park, he knew the work and its 
motive were still his. And he remembered how Axel Fors- 
berg had said, " You have always been you, whatever they 
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were." These things he acknowledged, and believed them to 
sum up his future. But he found them, nevertheless, alto- 
gether ineffective, either as tonic or anodyne for his present 
suffering. 

He walked aimless across the narrow lawn to]^the tiny 
summer-house of so-called rustic wood-work. He sat on its 
hideous and knobby seat, and thought he was still thinking. 
At the end of five minutes, however, all that came to the sur- 
face was himself, with one elbow leaning on a table knobby as 
the seat, while the other hand played idly with a pair of 
scissors, digging with their points little holes in the rotten 
bark of the foolish half-cylinders of undressed wood whose 
ordered ranks made the ancient charm of the table-top. 

When he saw the scissors, he rose to nm, as with legs short, 
fat, and half-naked, back to the studio. 

" Aunt Mary's lost her scissors again," was the thought 
which rose almost to his lips, before he remembered, and sat 
down. 

What had been the beauty of the little, old, twin cutting 
tool, when he had with his own pocket-money bought it, with 
his own grubby fingers tied it into a shapeless parcel, and with 
his own loving httle heart presented it to her on some bygone 
birthday, was perhaps no more beautiful than the worm- 
eaten, earwig-haunted summer-house was rustic. But, as he 
would never hear of the pulling-down of that silly shelter, 
so could he never see the two halves of that stork, whose feet 
were loops and its beak sharp points, without a glow of the old 
joy in a work of art which had tempted him thirteen years 
ago, while those shillings were burning holes in the left pocket 
of his trousers. 

His hands had been clumsy with the cold that morning; 
and as he unwrapped his prize for the fifth time on the way 
home, for one more look at it, he had pricked his left thumb 
witii the stork's beak. The thumb had bled, and Aunt Mary 
had discovered the blood and its source, and poor Tony had 
only just escaped disgrace because he refused to tell how he 
had come by his wound. 

She had said how pretty they were. And those scissors 
she had prized very high, if not first, among her treasures. 
But, as one woman her spectacles, another her purse, or a 
third her ke}^, so Lady Mary would lose her scissors. Scissors 
big and little, old and new, sharp or blunt she seemed to repel, 
like an inverted magnet. But with this pair, she had declared. 
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it should be otherwise. She would never lose them, she had 
said — and had lost them times past counting for the boy's 
keen eyes and sharp, animal wits to find again as often. 
Found, he would bring them to her, and puzzle his head for 
every time some new form to his loving gibe at the scissors- 
loser. All this had been long ago, and the scissors were still 
here — ^here with the ear-wigs. 

And the woman was in there — ^in there with her thoughts 
— worse thoughts for her, perhaps, than his for him. 

He looked again at the dull-shining, flattened bird with its 
sharp beak; and, half forgetting the lapse of time, looked 
from the scissors to the thumb of his left hand. Just there in 
the ball of it was the place where the beak had stabbed him. 
She had put nice stuff on it when the hurt grew angry; and 
had said with gentle reproach: " You might tell me how you 
did it, Tony. I alwa}^ tell you everything, Uttle boy! " 

And even after that he had held his tongue for a day and 
a half 1 

But when the great day came, and the beauty of the gift 
was revealed, she had said he was a plucky boy to stick to his 
secret. If she had not told him everything, she too had known 
and practised the courage of silence, until he and events had 
tried her too hard. 

" Her love for me drew, and Lady Blanche's honour 
drove her," Anthony mused. " Her thoughts aren't worse 
for her, after all. They're all about the wrong she has 
done me — ^and mine are the same. And that makes all the 
difference." 

Then his thought wandered in the paths of casuistry. 

" Conceived in any other moment, under any other con- 
ditions," ran the fruitless exercise, " I should not be I. And 
even Axel admits I am that. Then how can she have wronged 
me, when I did not exist? I might claim a right to non- 
existence, but if I refuse suicide as a first experiment in that 
direction, it means I have no claim at all — ^no case against her 
— ^unless for all those years of deception. But it is not really 
the twenty-three years' ignorance that hurts," his honest 
thought admitted. ** It's the five minutes' knowledge. And 
I forced it out of her. Perhaps to her I am the wrong — the 
personification — the materialised and spiritualised eternity 
of what she will never cease thinking of as sin. Am I her sin, 
I wonder? " he asked himself; and found denial in the clear 
mental picture of the pure face which had smiled upon him for 
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all his years of memory. The smile, as he now perceived, had 
not seldom rubbed elbows with sorrow, but never, he thought, 
with remorse. And then he slipped happily out of casuistry, 
and thought more clearly of the love that had been his; love 
precedent, love continuous; love so self-oblivious that it was 
able to do more than cover the sins of its own beginning. For 
in her he had proof of Love's alchemy, and believed the sin 
transmuted long ago into sacrament. 

He picked up the scissors, and went back to the house. 

The mixture of thought and feeling which we call reverie 
is hard to put upon paper when the thinker and feeler is a man. 
The limping translation doubles in difficulty when the book is 
the brain and heart of a woman. Grammar, dialect and 
vocabulary are but vaguely|apprehended, and ellipsis is fre- 
quent to confuse. 

The conclusion, however, is in most cases clear enough. 
But Lady Mary Frozier had reached no conclusion at all, when 
Anthony opened once more the door between her boudoir and 
thejstudio where she sat. 

With face white and tearless, with hands apart and lying 
listless upon her knees rather than in her lap; with eyes 
directed upon the door, yet seeing nothing but what was 
behind them, she sat, a woman too hopeless for the present 
sting of shame to quicken her agony. 

The lost eyes did indeed rise mechanically to Anthony's 
face* as he entered, but they showed no expectation even of 
evil. 
' He closed the door softly. 

" I've found your scissors," he said. 

The tone rather than the words brought the soul upward 
from the depths. Hardly could it be said at his first words to 
reach that beautiful face of despair. But there was a dawn. 
The eyes cleared with understanding, and the lips moved. 

And when Anthony saw the dawn, he flung bastardy, the 
world and pride to the devil. Never before had he seen that 
face of stone; and until he saw it he had not known how much 
he loved her. 

Standing close before her, upright as a small boy pleased 
with his deed will stand to report, he spoke, repeating his words, 

" I've found your scissors again. It was in the summer- 
house this time, mother." 

For a moment before the storm of her tears was upon her. 
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the great violet-blue eyes shone with her passion. Then her 
arms went out, and Anthony came to his knees that they might 
go round his neck. 

Thus they held each other, for the first time mutually con- 
scious mother and son. And while the sobs of her weeping 
beat ph3^ically against his heart, the son learned in that con- 
tact witii the convulsed bosom of the woman that had borne 
him something of the price she had paid through the dreary 
years in which the ludicrous name of aunt was all the verbal 
honey she might gather from the only Ups which had drawn 
milk from her breast. 

Her hands were at last unlocked, and shd each to a shoulder, 
that her face might draw backward to look on the son who 
knew her at last. 

And then one hand must leave the support of its shoulder, to 
brush away, with rudimentary instinct forgetting even the 
handkerchief, the blindness of tears from her eyes. Seeing 
her action, 

" Don't cry, dear," said Anthony. 

With tears her face streamed already, and his simple words 
drew more to chase them. When his handkerchief and his 
tenderness had brought simshine at last over the face of the 
waters, she pressed his head between her hands, and spoke 

" My son — oh, my Uttle son! " she said. 

And then love gave to Anthony the only word of comfort; 
and Anthony gave it to the woman. 

" rd rather be yours that way," he said, " than any other 
woman's in the other." 

Two minutes later she found words again, and pushed him 
a Uttle from her, for room to speak. 

'* I was afraid, Tony," she said, " Oh, so much afraid! 
And yet it wasn't fear that kept me so long from telling you; 
for there were times almost every day when I could hardly 
keep from it — only to hear you call me what you called me 
just now— even at the risk of your ciusing me in the same 
breath." 

Anthony closed the distance between them, and, with her 
head upon his shoulder, asked what was it, then, had kept her 
silent. 

" To tell you that," she answered, her face paling again, 
" I shall have to tell you everything." 

" Yes," he said, with gentle finality. " But notljustjyet. 
Dry your-pretty eyes once more, dear, and ring the bell for tea." 
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Lady Mary almost gasped. 

" I know bathos is a very shocking thing," he continued. 
" But so is hunger. So is a fainting-fit. You're going to 
drink tea and eat bread and butter and things first." 

Lady Mary would have objected, but Antiiony had his way. 

" It's Eliza's afternoon out," he said. " I saw her turn up 
Flood Street with her young man. Old Sarah won't know 
you've been crying, dear, if you're plucky." Then, feeling 
the absurdity of his assertion, he added: " And if you aren't, 
she'll only say it's Master Tony's been worritin' you again. I 
bit her once, you remember." 

Lady Mary laughed in spite of herself. 

" I know you did," she answered. 

** And Sarah and I both knew she deserved it. Ring for 
her. We've got to keep stiff upper lips, you and I, dear." 

And Lady Mary, as she obeyed her son, shivered as if his 
last words had thrown a chill of shadow out of the future over 
her ten minutes' happiness. For, shame or no shame, these 
had been the best ten minutes of her life. 

Before Sarah appeared, 

" I'm going to write a letter — ^in here," said Anthony, 
opening the boudoir door. " I sha'n't be three minutes." 

But the minutes were ten at least before he returned with 
his letter, stamped and sealed in his hand. For the letter, 
Sarah, and the tea were but ingredients in the dose of common- 
place with which he would steady his mother's nerves, before 
she should enter upon the full telling of that tale, whose latest 
page was his present suffering. 

As he had shut the door upon her he knew of no letter 
urgent to be written. He sat at her writing-table, and all its 
daintiness smote him. With this thing to bear, and bear 
alone, how pleasant and good — ^how wise, merry and tender 
she had been with the boy, to whom in presenting her mother- 
hood as vicarious she must have hourly wounded her heart! 

His own trouble, to go with him through his life, was 
drumming in a subconscious ear all the time. But at present 
he'Jwould think of her only. A letter, then, must be written, 
to|keep up his appearance of power to attend to other things. 

Open on the table lay a Uttie book of addresses; and it was 
open at the name of Mrs Sigismund Corder. 

Elmiral 

Of Elmira he had not thought, it seemed, since he had met 
the old man who fed the waterfowl in St James's Park. He 
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would write to Elmira now. Someday she must be told. 
Surely, then, he ought to tell her before the last of those days 
in which she was to find him an answer. To himself, now or 
to-morrow could make no difference. He would have it oflf 
his mind. 

So to Elmira he wrote. But even when he again entered 
the studio, he had not made up his mind to post the letter. It 
is true that he wished to get it over. But ought he to take a 
step so decisive before he had heard his mother's story to the 
end? 

These were his thoughts until he saw Sarah's face. She 
stood at the top of the five steps, turned for a final glance of 
devoted austerity at the tea-table. With the tea-table she 
was content, but not with the next thing upon which she cast 
her stem eye. As that next thing was his own face, Anthony 
knew her discontent, and knew that his was not the first 
countenance the old servant had read since he left the 
studio. 

" Please get this posted at once, Sarah," he said hastily, 
bent on protecting his mother. For Sarah would read the 
address; and, having seen the beautiful American girl, would 
believe that he had quarrelled with Lady Mary about Elmira. 
So the letter went on its way; and with it inmiediately Sarah 
upon hers. 

Anthony came to the table. 

" I didn't mean to post that yet," he said. 

Many women would have asked " why not? " 

*' Why did you, then? " asked Lady Mary. 

" Because I saw her face," he answered, almost gaily, 
" The letter will put her on a false scent." 

" Oh, yes, I see," said his mother. She spoke with a dull 
gravity which made it plain she put no faith and took no 
interest in small subterfuge. 

" And I'll tell you who it was to and what was in it," he 
went on, " when we've settled other things. And we'll 
settle those other things when you've had some tea." 

He poured it for her, made her drink, made her eat, and, 
before he had done, even made her laugh. 

*' Thank you, dear boy," she said at last. " I do'really 
feel better. What trouble you do take with me! Sit|down 
and I'll tell you everything I know." 

But Anthony did not sit. 

" There's something to do first," he said. And he touched 
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the long, thin chain that fell from her neck and disappeared 
in her waist-band. 

" I want you," he said, " to give me the little key that 
hangs near your watch." 

Lady Mary looked at him, drew out the watch, detached 
the small key and put it into his hand without a word. 

Anthony gave her not even thanks. He went slowly to 
the cabinet, and with the key opened the drawer which he had 
seen her lock that afternoon, as so often he had seen her lock 
it before. From the drawer he took the old sketch-book in 
which was the portrait of himself — ^the child seated on the high 
stool. He closed the drawer softly and slowly, and went with 
the book to the other side of the room till he stood beneath the 
high, arched north window. And there he began to turn the 
leaves, slowly and with reverent touch of the fingers. Half- 
way through the book he found what he wanted, looked at it 
steadily for the better part of a minute, and then turned to a 
small mirror hanging in a comer of the room. He seemed 
there to make comparison of his own features with the features 
he had found in the book. 

Then he came to his mother and gave the thing into her 
hand. 

Lady Mary took the book, letting her hand fall with it into 
her lap. There was no colour in her face, but she felt the 
whole skin of her body on fire. She let her gaze follow her 
hand, not to look now on what she knew always, but because 
she could not lift her eyes to Anthony's face. 

" That might have been drawn from me to-day," he said 
quietly. " But it is dated Porto Finaggio, May, 1880. Is it 
my father? " 

Lady Mary bent her head lower; and in her inarticulate 
murmur of assent there was no ambiguity. 

" It is no wonder, then," he went on, " that all this has 
happened. The gossips were right in one half of their tale. 
That is the portrait of Randolph Bethune." 

There was heavy silence for a while, and then Anthony sat 
beside his mother, taking her once more in his arms. 

He kissed her cheek. 

" Now," he said, " you shaU tell me." 
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PORTO PINAGGIO 

T^HE story which Anthony heard that afternoon was only 
-^ one side of the drama which had set him there to listen. 
It shall be told, however, as the rest has been written, with the 
fuller knowledge that came to him later. 

The late Lord Ingestow had been famous for his Whig 
politics and his Tory habits. He had many projects and some 
purposes in hfe, but in the chief of these alone did he succeed — 
and that only in the last decade of his seventy-one years. He 
thought much of his county, more of his party and his pre- 
judices, but most highly of all things did he esteem his own 
family. 

For this, at the early age of three and twenty, when 
matrimony had no intrinsic attraction, did he marry. 

A friend asked him why he would do this thing. 

"I'd have had to give up following the hounds, and a good 
many other things." rephed this pious young man, " if I 
hadn't found a healthy young woman to take me. Every man 
that cares for the people behind him wants to keep the thing 
going, and ought to have one boy at least screaming in the 
nursery, for the sake of his nerve. Yes, I think she'll do." 

Unfortimately, she did not do — did not, that is, do what 
he wanted. For, though she gave him a daughter in the year 
1836, this wife bore Irnn no other children, and died in the 
early forties. 

In spite of his principle, he made no second experiment 
until he was in his fiftieth year. He had, perhaps, relied upon 
his daughter Blanche, whom he married in 1858 to Major Le 
Dane. But when Blanche had been three years without off- 
spring. Lord Ingestow declared at last that he would marry, 
and go on marrying till duty was accomplished. 

His second wife was mother to the Lady Mary Frozier of 
our story, and died in 1864, when her baby was a year old. 

Eleven years later, in his own sixty-fourth. Lord Ingestow 
married for the third time; and in 1878 his one success came 
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to him in Anthony Frozier, his successor. The remaining five 
years of his life were spent in consistent endeavour to make 
the child imfit for the position he was begotten to fill. With 
more time, he might have added another success to his record. 
Lady Blanche, then, had been a married woman some six 
years when her half-sister was left motherless. With no 
opposition from the father, who displayed only perfunctory 
interest in his daughters, she took the baby into her charge 
and into her heart. The Uttle girl, as has been suggested, 
was, indeed, its only occupant, and ran some risks firom the 
lonely tenancy. 

Until her father's third marriage, Lady Blanche Le Dane, 
from a sense of duty, would pay frequent visits to him, spend- 
ing many continuous weeks with the old man, who grew into 
some affection for his younger daughter. But their first visit 
upon the new bride's invitation was the last; and by the time 
Mary Frozier was seventeen she could not remember her step- 
mother's features. 

Two years before she reached that age, the girl showed 
signs of failing health. Blanche dieted her, Blanche worried 
her, Blanche made her run the gamut of Harley and Brook 
Streets. She took her to the old house in Cornwall where she 
kept her husband while ParUament was not sitting. There 
the child gained weight and colour rapidly for a time. But 
when the sunmier was over, she lost them both, week by week, 
as the year sUpped on to its end. 

The poor Blanche, who loved only one thing on earth, went 
nearly crazy. She wished she could scold poor Mary, but 
dared not. She scolded Colonel Le Dane instead. To scold- 
ing that good man was Uttle used, and he took the dose in a 
manner very embarrassing for his wife. 

'* I wish we'd had one of our own," he said, ignoring 
altogether her fictitious accusations. 

Lady Blanche, with wavering indignation, asked him what 
he meant. 

'* You're worried about that child," he repUed. '* I quite 
understand. She does look seedy. If she'd been mine — and 
yours, you'd have cared a bit more, wouldn't you? " 

Lady Blanche was never cross with him again. She was 
more woman than even her sister knew, and was well aware 
that she had missed at least as much as her husband. 

But it was now December, and all the child she had grew 
rapidly worse. And in her need she had the luck to meet 
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with a country doctor of quite uncommon common sense, with 
ideas which, if not all his own, were at least ahead of his times. 

Lady Blanche was weary, perhaps unreasonably, of 
Cavendish Square and its neighbourhood. Of Dr Trethewy 
she heard, and to Dr Trethewy she went with her trouble. Eh: 
Trethewy came to see it, and screwed up his ugly mouth in 
meditation while Lady Mary Frozier fastened the clothes over 
the pretty shoulders that were too thin. She did not blush 
now as she had blushed in those earUer investigations. She 
had come to think it part of her normal and tiresome duty to 
bare her chest to inquisitive ears and impressive stethescopes. 
This man, moreover, for reasons of her own, she liked better 
than his predecessors. 

Dr Trethewy's mouth slowly unscrewed itself. Lady 
Mary waited languidly till it was plain he had done with her, 
and then withdrew. 

Lady Blanche gave him at once the length and breadth of 
her views. His own, being of value, would not spoil, he 
thought, with keeping. 

" Riviera? Well — ^yes — I don't know," he said, when his 
opportunity came. '* There's lots of choice. Lady Blanche — 
sea voyage — ^Swiss mountains, the Nile, Madeira, the Cape — " 

But Lady Blanche had a friend who had spent two winters 
in a villa at Diano Marina. Having had excellent health 
when she went there, this woman was never tired of singing 
the praises of the beautiful shore which had effected her mar- 
vellous cure. Lady Blanche had her mind made up, and Dr 
Trethewy, in yieldmg, gave her good advice. 

" Very well," he said. " Italy, if you hke — ^and I'll choose 
the place for you." 

'* Why? " asked Lady Blanche. 

" Because I won't have the girl taken to one of those 
plague-spots," he replied, bluntly. " She's not consumptive 
yet, but she's over-grown, bloo(Uess and bored — ^just ripe to 
contract the beastly thing the moment you give her a chance." 

In the end he found for them a clean Uttle villa at Porto 
Finaggio. 

" No English there," he said. "Now, mind: no medicine, 
no shut windows; keep her out of the dumps and out of doors 
all day. Let her eat what she likes and do what she likes, 
and she'll be a stone heavier before the end of May." 

Lady Blanche hated loneliness, beUeved in drugs, and 
feared every open window. A drop of rain, she had been 
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taught to dread as much as any cat. But her greater fear 
overcame alljthe less, even as her prejudice in favour of the 
Cornish doctor swallowed all her other prejudices. She 
obeyed, and soon foimd that obedience was her wisdom. 
Towards the endjjof the season Trethewy, long without a holi- 
day, and much interested in his patient, made them a visit at 
Porto Finaggio. And there, instead of the anaemic fifteen- 
year-old he had sent out, he found a strong, healthy and very 
beautiful young woman, whom, but for her skirts and her 
plaited pigtail, he would have taken for nineteen. 

This he told to Lady Blanche. 

" What shall I do next? " she asked, beaminglupon him. 
" You've been so successful, doctor, that I'm going to do 
everything you tell me." 

" Take her home in May," he said. " Put up her hair, and 
give her pretty frocks. Let her be * grown up,' and see that 
she has lots of fun to make up for the dull winter." 

" Good gracious! Why, she's barely sixteen," cried Lady 
Blanche. " Besides, she hasn't been dull — ^not for an hour." 

*' What does she do? " asked the doctor. 

" Climbs the hills, rows, swims — ^and paints. Her^sketches 
have merit, I think, and she's never tired of painting. She 
wants more lessons when we get home." 

And then Trethewy laid down the law. It was because he 
wished the girl to have one more winter at least at Porto 
Finaggio, that he insisted upon her enjoying, in the five 
monffis at home, as new, varied and happy a hfe as could be 
given her. " Painting if you like, but no Slade or South 
Kensington. Let her paint cows and haystacks. And, if 
you won't bring her out yet, there's the theatre and the opera. 
Oh, you know better than I do. Lady Blanche, how to fill her 
mind with a host of new things to bring back here with her 
next season. She'll expand imder the system, and see this 
place Uke a new place, and her second stay here won't pall as 
it would if she'd only the first season's memories to fall back 
upon. Maybe she's even now expecting the dull old round 
of schoolroom and garden. She's had too much schoolroom. 
That's why I wouldn't let you bring the German woman." 

" She'll never be ' finished,* " said Lady Blanche, protest- 
ing so feebly that the doctor became more candid than before. 

" You'd have finished her for good and all," he said, " if 
you hadn't come to me." 

If Blanche enjoyed being bullied by the man, Mary en- 
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joyed his company for its own sake. Five months ago she had 
told Blanche that she Uked him better than the other ones. 
He was like a nice sort of farmer feeling a horse over, she had 
said. The others had all white fingers, and touched you as if 
you were too dreadfully precious, and might break. 

And now he was a guest, and one could forget altogether 
that he was a doctor — ^unless some end could be served by 
remembering. 

" I want you to do something for me," she said to him two 
daj^ after his arrival. 

*' Of course I will," said Trethewy. 

" Come for a walk, and I'll show you^what it is," said the 
girl. 

She tucked her arm through his, and started off down the 
rough, stone-paved mule-track towards the Uttle town which 
lines the edges of the harboinr. She walked at a pace which 
put the doctor's shorter legs on their mettle. When she had 
him almost out of breath, she slackened speed. 

** You're a dear old thing," she exclaimed, gently pressing 
his arm, '* and I've decided you sha'n't walk all the way." 

When people made httle mysteries, Trethewy asked ques- 
tions only if he was not interested; so they reached in silence 
the smooth, narrow road which overhung the sea, winding in 
and out with the Uttle bays and headlands all the way to Santa 
Caterina; a carriage-road upon which in those days no 
carriage had ever run, its ends being alleys narrow even for 
Italy. 

The mule-track had brought them down the eastern shoulder 
of the mountain spur which formed the eastern side of Porto 
Finaggio's almost land-locked harbour. As she stepped upon 
the macadam, uncut by wheels, and packed to a wonderful 
smoothness of surface by the boots of men, the naked feet of 
women and the saucer-hke shoes of the infrequent mule, the 
girl turned to the right, and they followed the road as it bent 
round the cut backbone of the ridge. They were now directly 
above the harbour, which yet they coidd not see. For on 
their left was a long row of buildmgs, with continuous roof 
and many open doors. It might have been a line of pecuUarly 
ugly cottages, dumped by some freak of magic out of a Lan- 
cashire manufacturing town upon this magic hill-side of grey 
olive and golden sun. 

Lady Mary darted into the first of the dull Uttle doorways, 
and ran laughing down flight after flight of iU-Ughted stone 
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stairs. Trethewy followed more slowly, feeling his steps. 
The place smelt of cheese and garlic and roasting cofiee. And 
then, just as he began to wonder when they would end, he 
came to the last step, and walked out at the foot of the pile of 
tenement-houses by whose roof he had entered, into such a 
blaze of sunlight as fairly took away his sight He moved 
forward blindly, thinking to overtake his guKle, and, but for 
her sudden hand upon his arm, would have walked from the 
narrow quay into the blue water of the harbour. 

When his eyes grew used to the light, he was astonished by 
the beauty which met them. Behind him, indeed, buttressing 
the hill-side, was the tall, ugly line of houses, without orna- 
ment other than the paint which seemed to have been laid on, 
fortunately long ago, by amateur scene-painters; but in 
front was the blue water, as clear almost as that of the little bay 
where the boat from Santa Caterina had put him ashore on his 
arrival; on its surface lay fishing-boats and rowing-boats in 
plenty; a small, white-painted yacht at its moorings, and a 
Uttle rusty tramp steamer with a grey funneL More fishing- 
boats were drawn up on the narrow strip of white sand, away 
to the right at the end of the harbour, under buildings less 
modem than those of the quay; there were arches here and 
there, and a flavour of the Moorish clung to them out of their 
history. On the other side of the harbour, the ohves came 
almost to the water's edge, while the houses straggled up the 
ridge above them till they ended in the church. 

This church, with its high white tower, stood at the nar- 
rowest point of the little promontory which defended the har- 
bour so securely from the open Mediterranean; and its walls 
on the further side were in upward continuation of the sheer 
cliff of stone which supported them. Often in February and 
March, in a rough sou'-wester, had Mary seen the spray from 
the waves which broke at its foot, flung clear over the bell- 
tower to fall, harmlessly splashing, on the smooth water of the 
harbour. For beyond the church this high neck of rock 
spread and rose to its junction with the oUve-covered, roimd- 
topped hill which stood out bluntly so far into the sea, that it 
gave security not only to Porto Finaggio itself, but even 
shielded in a measure the little bay beyond, above whose 
waters stood the Villa Parecchia. 

All this, with the vivid colour and the clearness of atmo- 
sphere which made everything seem too near to him, the new- 
ccMmer stood to admire. 
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" Vm so glad/' cried the girl, " that it was calm when y<m 
arrived; or they'd have landed you here." 
Why not? " asked the little doctor. 
Because I've been longing for months," replied Mary, 
to bring somebody down from the garret to find this for the 
first time in the cellar. Isn't it jolly? " 

Trethewy said it was very joUy indeed, and the girl called 
aloud, in the musical patois of the place, for her own especial 
boatman. 

He left his mending of nets at the first note of her call; 
and while Mary chattered on, Trethewy noticed that the pride 
of the fisherman's alacrity was reflected in the decently re- 
strained jealousy of half-a-dozen others, who would willingly 
have stood in Camolino's shoes had he worn any. 

" He'll take us most of the way — that's to save your legs, 
Dr Trethewy," she said, while Camolino bailed a thimbleful of 
water from his boat, and swabbed the seats dry of the last 
drop he had let fall on them. '* But I warn 3^u that you'll 
have to walk home." 

" Home from where? " asked Trethewy. 

" Home from IT," said Lady Mary. 

'* Oh! " said Trethewy. " And why must I walk? " 

" Because the walk home is part of IT," she replied. 

'* What is IT? " he asked, breaking through his custom. 

** I knew I could make you ask me," she cried. " It is what 
you've got to get for me." 

" Get! " echoed Trethewy. " I thought I was to do 
something." 

Camolino was standing with his back to the boat's stem, 
pushing instead of pulling, at his oars. The boat glided 
towards them along the quay. 

** You can't get anything without doing something," 
replied the girl, sententiously. 

And then they entered the boat, Lady Mary taking the 
yoke-lines while Camolino did the work. When they had 
cleared the quay and its outwork of huge pudding-stone 
boulders, she set the boat's head westward, roundmg the 
extreme point of the ridge whose back they had crossed before 
descending the conmion stair of the tenement-house. In five 
minutes they were half across the bay where Trethewy had 
first landed, and pointing for the next headland. 

** See! " said Lady Mary, waving her handkerchief upward 
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towards the Villa Parecchia. "There's Blanche, looking at 
us. She's a dear." 

** Yes," said the doctor. " And she's happy." 

" Because I'm better? Yes," Mary answered. " But I 
don't call that much of a happiness." 

'* If it's all she has — " he began. 

" If it's all she's got," interrupted Lady Mary, " it's a 
shame. I'm happy — she's happy — ^both of us about me 
being well again. And neither of us would have been happy if 
I'd never been ill. That's funny, isn't it, Dr Trethewy? " 

Trethewy admitted the funniness, and was proceeding to 
some trite remarks on the interdependence of good and evil, 
when Mary interrupted him. 

*' Of course," she said, ** though it makes us both happy, 
there's a difference. To see me like this makes Blanche quite 
content. But I want something more." 

" What's that? " asked Trethewy. 

The girl's face became suddenly grave, and she looked at 
him with puzzled eyes. 

" I wish I knew," she said. " But I don't — except, of 
course, IT," she added, smiling once more. 

The boat had roimded a second point; Villa Parecchia 
and its bay were hidden from their backward glance. Camo- 
lino, with the short, digging stroke of the fisherman, was row- 
ing up an inlet of the sea much narrower than the last. Along 
much of this coast the water is deep up to the very shore; but 
here, as in the harbour of Porto Finaggio itself, there was at 
the end of the arm a strip of white, gently shelving sand. The 
boat took ground while there were yet some yards of shallow 
water to traverse. Camolino shpped over the side, up to his 
knees in the clear green sea, puUed the lightened boat a few 
feet further in, and then carried in his arms first his mistress, 
and then the fat Uttle doctor to the dry sand. 

Lady Mary dismissed him, and they stood a few minutes 
on the beach, watching him thrust his boat off and paddle her 
seaward again. 

Then Mary turned her back to the sea. 

" Now for IT," she cried. 

Some fifteen feet above them ran the virgin carriage road, 
raised, as the groimd dipped at the head of the narrow bay, 
upon supporting walls of heavy masonry. The short viaduct 
was deft in the centre to allow escape to the mountain torrent, 
now reduced to a mere thread of clear water, trickling beneath 
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the|stone|bridge. Its single arch framed for them« as they 
turned from the sea, a picture new to the doctor's eye. An 
elongated amphitheatre of hills, with the almost empty river- 
bed of grey stones for its arena; the hills cut almost every- 
where on their lower slopes into stone-supported terraces; 
the terraces planted with as many ohve trees as their soil will 
nourish, clothing the hill-side, even above the highest point to be 
seen through the arch, with the sad-green vesture of their leaves. 

In the briUiance of the sunshine which feU in the fore- 
ground of this peep-hole picture, beyond the shadow of the 
arch which lent to it that strange, mysterious charm of the 
frame, the melancholy of the ohve was scarcely felt. And 
down there, where the coarse, tall grass and canes have made 
an^invasion of the shameless stones, at the first of those sharp 
bends in the stream's channel, which follows the low, inner 
spurs of the converging hills — down there is a great patch — a 
field, it seems — of crimson anemones, glowing, waving and 
splendid. The same delicate breeze from the sea which sets 
these giant flowers nodding. wiU now and again gather energy 
for a raid up the hill-side, marking its nomadic course with 
streaks and splashes of duU silver among the ohves, as they 
turn up in momentary protest the lining of their leaves. 

But it was at the moment just before the picture ceased to 
be a picture that it reached perfection. As Trethewy followed 
his guide under the arch, the blue broke upon him over the 
highest and furthest hill. He knew it was the blue that he 
had missed. But with the next step his picture was gone, 
being now, since he was in it, a place in which he had to follow 
a very eager and active young woman over rough stones and 
up steep places. 

Forgetting his shorter stride and longer years, Mary ran 
lightly over the stones of the river-bed toward the left side of 
the valley, until she came to the foot of a path which rose 
steeply between the terraces. Up this she went, and Tre- 
thewy heavily after her, admiring while he envied the grace 
and strength with which she mounted. 

At last she stood upon the backbone of the ridge separating 
the valley they had just left from that wider valley and 
rounder bay where stood the Villa Parecchia. 

Trethewy reached her side, panting. 

" I've admired your action, young woman," he saia, 
" quite long enough. If there is further to go, we will travel 
together." 
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The patb turned to the right, inland and upward along Ibe 
ridge. After some ten minutes' walking at Trethewy's pace, 
he cried out suddenly in admiration. 

" I thought you'd say ' Oh! '," exclaimed Lady|Mary.f ' 

Trethewy found hiroself on the edge of an almost level 
piece of ground, overshadowed by a grove of magnificent 
chestnuts. Advancing among the trees, which were planted 
so wide apart as to let grass grow between them, he looked 
down to his left through their stems and over the tops of tier 
below tier of ohves to the shining blue of the waters over- 
looked by Lady Blanche's villa. 

He turned to his guide, and said, with a comprehensive 
wave of the hand: 

" If this be IT, it is worth coming to see." 

" This," said the girl, with a gesture of mimicry, " is but 
the costly setting of the jewel. IT is there." 

Trethewy's eyes followed the pointing finger, and saw, at 
the further end of the grove, in a space of the thinning trees, 
with none to the north of it, an exotic wooden building, 
deserted and forlorn. It could be called neithei chdlet nor 
bungalow, was obviously not many years old, and seemed 
unlikely to become so. 

" lliat," said Lady Mary, " is what I want you to get for 



me. 



And with the eagerness of desire she told him how it had 
been built as a studio for a German artist, dead now more than 
a twelvemonth; how it belonged to the man from whom 
Blanche rented the villa which lay a long tortuous mile below; 
how they could buy it and the studio for a sum that seemed to 
Trethewy very small; how, if he could not sell it, the owner 
would cut down the grove, pull down the building, and plant 
olives. For this, he said, would pay him better than the occa- 
sional chance of letting the studio; and the chestnuts ought 
never to have been left there so long in a good simny spot. 

** You find them mostly in the shady parts, where the ohves 
will bear very httle fruit," the girl explained. " I've asked 
Blanche to buy it for me out of my money, or lend me the 
money till I'm of age, and she only laughs at me. And I want 
it, doctor," she went on, clasping her hands. " I feel as if the 
place were mine already, and as if somebody were trying to rob 
me of it. I love it, and it is mine. And I promise, oh! . I 
pnnnise to get well — really well for ever, if I may have it to 
paint in, and sit in and dream in next year. I believe I should 
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xeally learn to paint here. And, ohl Dr Trethewy, do — 
please do! " 

" ril do what I can," he answered. 

" You might say that I shall die if I don't have it," sug- 
gested the girl. " Blanche beheves everything you tell her." 

Trethewy gazed at her flushed and eager face with amuse- 
ment. 

" I make my fibs probable," he repUed. " But IT shall be 
yours, Lady Mary, if I can get it for you." 

As they started for home, she turned for one more look 
round the grove of her desire. 

" It looks more beautiful than ever," she said softly, " now 
that I begin to hope I shall get it." 

After twenty minutes of a winding descent, which led 
them at first inland on the other side of the ridge, and then ran 
suddenly down upon the back of the Villa Parecchia, they 
reached home. 

'* I can do it alone in a quarter of an hour," said Mary, as 
Trethewy looked at his watch. " When will you tackle 
Blanche? After dinner? " 

** It depends on the dinner," he answered. 

The dinner must have been good, for when they walked on 
the terrace after it in the moonhght, and he found himself 
alone with his hostess, Trethewy did tackle her, and his patient 
had her desire. In gaining his main point he even pressed his 
advantage so far as to advise immediate pinrchase. 

" Then," he said, " you can stay a month longer, and if it 
gets too hot down here in the valley, you can spend most of the 
day, and perhaps even the nights up there on the ridge, under 
the chestnut trees." 

A week later he left them, proud of his diplomacy and his 
patient. Lady Blanche knew nothing of the diplomacy, but 
joined with her sister in gratitude and praise. 

And Mary, before they left Italy for their summer in Eng- 
land, had her new house in order, and even began there the 
painting of a quite impossible picture. 

Late in the October of 1879 the sisters returned to Porto 
Finaggio. Throughout the summer, Blanche's determina- 
tion to obey Trethewy had stood firm, but Mary's had wavered. 
And the elder had blessed him again and again for making her 
buy what she had called the silly smnmer-house in the chestnut 
wood. For when Mary would object that she was strong as 
any horse, and declare she would be happier at home, Blanche 
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would remind her of her studio on the hill, and the argument 
was at an end. She gave all the creditjto the Cornishman's 
superhuman wisdom, in providing an antidote to the mild 
gaieties of semi-emancipation which had formed the first half 
of his new prescription. 

^For Mary's skurts were long, her hair was " up "; she had 
seen plays and pictures; had heard music and played lawn- 
tennis; had used her youth as excuse to get up early for cub- 
hunting, and her burden of nearly seventeen years to plead her 
right to more than one quiet dance. Blanche loved her, if 
possible, more devotedly than before,SJand thought all the 
change in her for the better, as indeed did many others. Old 
Colonel Le Dane began to take an interest in the girl he had 
thought dull, if not stupid; and, when Mary added her per- 
suasions to Blanche's rather perfunctory proposal that^her 
husband shotdd accompany them to Italy, he surprised them 
both by consenting. 

" You'll be glad of an old man," he said, speaking to his 
wife, but looking at her sister, " to keep off the yoimg ones." 

Afterwards, Lady Blanche requested him, not without 
severity, to avoid such remarks in future. 

** She's not seventeen yet," she said. " It's no good putting 
ideas into girls' heads." 

" She looks three and twenty. But those ideas come of 
themselves, my dear," he said, " when they come at all." 

So the old man went with them, and Mary was glad of his 
company. He left them before the end of the year, alarmed 
for his seat by the imminence of the General Election, which 
took place in the March of 1880. His success kept him at 
Westminster, but Mary regretted him less than she had ex- 
pected. For her httle kingdom of the chestnuts had proved 
more to her even than she had hoped. There, without 
fatigue, she could daub and think it painting, brood and think 
it thinldng, dream and think herself awake. She grew there 
to such health as was never to leave her; and she knew that 
the health was hers. But in those two seasons she grew also 
to the womanhood of which she became conscious only when 
they were past 



CHAPTER II 
FROM CORSICA 

IN the late spring of the year 1880, Randolph Bethune found 
himself in Corsica and near the end of his money. Unless 
some extraordinary chance should increase his store, the end 
of his nearly two years' wandering on the seas and soUd 
fringes of the Mediterranean was not far. 

He sat outside his dirty Httle inn, smoking, and debating 
good-humouredly with himself what next to do.^The coarse 
cigarette grew short too quickly, and he dropped it withja 
cheerful oath and a shake of his burnt fingers. He felt in the 
pockets of his jacket for another. Finding none, he rose and 
crossed the hot street to buy more. At the counter of the 
Uttle shop he changed a napoleon, and came back to his seat 
counting the change. Seated, he drew out and counted the 
rest of his money. 

" Enough to get home, and no more," he thought. And 
then, " I wonder why I thhik of London as home? " he mused. 

It was a question he could not answer, for at that moment 
the thought of London was a thought of horror to him. 

"Is it because I can always make some money there — 
enough to Uve? No. Fleet Street for work, and Camden 
Town to sleep in — that isn't living." 

Home or none, he saw very plamly that London it must be. 
He broke open the new packet of cigarettes, and went mto the 
inn for a match. The landlord gave him a Ught, and they 
talked. 

Bethune found that he must walk twenty miles, and wait 
pe haps ten days for a steamer to Genoa; unless, indeed, he 
could get to Calvi before eight o'clock the next morning. 

" Can't I get a horse or a carriage? " he asked. 

The landlord had seen him counting his money. Convey- 
ance, he said, was to be had at a price. He even, under pres- 
sure, gave the price — ^the very lowest. 

" And the steamer — what will she run me in? " asked 
Bethune, in fluent and fairly accurate Corsican equivalents. 

i$3 
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The fare would be so much, the landlord said; and 
Bethune grinned rather ruefully. About money or its lack he 
had never all his hfe any sense of shame, and he now told the 
landlord that the golden sands were running out through the 
everlasting hole in the wrong end of his pocket. The Corsican 
smiled and pointed to Bethune's cigarette hand, which pen 
and pencil had made permanently his left. 

If the gentleman was short of money, the landlord could, 
no doubt, get him passage to some point on the ItaUan coast 
at a price merely nominal; but there was always the ring, be 
said, for greater comfort. 

Bethune was annoyed. For he wore on his finger a single 
diamond of considerable value. Some boyish vow had kept 
it on the only finger he could pass through its ring, ever since 
his frail old mother had forced it over fiie last Imuckle, two 
days before she died. He was accustomed to turn the blazing 
stc^e inward; and he knew that the jewel was incongruoul 
with the almost tattered Norfolk suit and the native boots 
which he wore. His wanderings, he thought, should have 
rubbed off him all traces of the class to which he did not wish 
to belong. But he could not forego the daily shave, and the 
keen face with its penetrating, deep-set eyes betrayed him 
more inevitably than the diamond. For the stone, once seen, 
was referred to the wearer's countenance. 

He repUed quietly to the landlord that the ring was a relic. 

*' Of some saint? " asked the landlord, his eye twinkling. 

" I think so," said Bethune gravely; and the landlord's 
twinkle spread. More gravely still, Bethune corrected him 
with fact, and the smile left the man's face and the hat his 
head. 

With still an occasional glance at the three closed fingers 
of his guest's left hand, the landlord then told him of the fish- 
ing-boat which was sailing that night for Nice, and offered to 
introduce him to the padrone. 

And so, eleven hours later, Bethune lound himself lying 
in the moonlight, with nothing but some sacks and his great 
Corsican cape to soften the deck planks of the nautical nonde- 
script which was to carry him cheaply over the first stage of 
his expensive journey to the stuffy bed-room in Camden Town. 
In this hght, with nothing but himself and the huge, pointing 
finger of the lateen sail between the two dark, ineSable blues, 
below and above — ^between the clear, warm silver crescent of 
the moon above, embracing and overlapping the dark but 
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perfectly distinct completion of its drde^ and the fihitnmmng, 
broken arc of Diana beneath — here Camden Town seemed an 
absurdity. Yet none the less he knew that here he was be- 
cause Camden Town was there, and he must get to it His, 
however, was the temper of mind which endures Camden and 
other towns the better for entertaining no very intimate bdief 
in them while the path offers better things than its end. In- 
tellectual acceptance must combine with spiritual conviction 
for the making of faith. To-ni^t Bethune's intelligence 
accepted Camden Town and all its neighbours; but his faith 
was in the brown, tapering triangle which pointed from the 
moon that shivered to the moon that was stilL 

He had offered the master of the boat extra money to land 
him at any one of the Uttle ports to the west of Spezzia. That 
strip of coast was new to him, and he had promised himself 
the tramp into Genoa. He was not a Uttle siuT)rised by the 
smiling alacrity with which his offer of a modest fifteen francs 
was accepted, but attributed it to the poverty of the fisherman 
and the unhurried conunerce of the region. 

If the light wind held in its present quarter, they would 
put him ashore, said the padrone, at Chiavari, or near it, some 
time on the following afternoon. For a two-masted lateen- 
rigged craft is at her best before the wind, and the breeze was 
to-night from the south-west. 

Bethune watched the tall, pointed sail and the sky above it,^ 
until he shd off into dreams; and slept till he was awakened 
by a soft, brushing touch of fingers down the back of his left 
hand, which lay bare upon the bare planks. Yoimg though 
he was, he was too old a traveller in strange places to leap to 
his feet or cry out. He did not even open his eyes, though he 
was at once broad awake under their closed Uds. He remem- 
bered the landlord of the dirty inn. If it was his diamond 
the stealthy hand had been feeling for, no wonder they had 
been willing to take him cheap, and to go out of their course 
into less frequented waters. To show suspicion would but 
hasten matters, and every hour's delay should bring him 
nearer the Italian coast. So he contented himself with sigh- 
ing lightly, like a sleeper disturbed but not aroused. A 
moment after he closed his left fist and rolled upon his side. 
But he did not sleep again. 

From dawn, when the wind freshened, till two in the after- 
noon, when it fell dead calm, the crew of four men were busy 
handling the boat, and nothing definite occurred to strengthen 
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the passenger's suspicion of their honesty. They were ahnost 
at the end of the journey when the wind failed them. Fifteen 
miles would have seen them in Chiavari — two hours and a 
half, said the captain. Five or six miles would put them 
alongside the quay at Santa Caterina, he added; and set his 
three men to work at the two climisy sweeps the felucca 
carried. Two hoius of this labour under such a sun was more 
than enough for the three. For the skipper was too lazy, and 
Bethtme, with the thought he had in his mind, too wise to lend 
a hand. The three wiped the streaming sweat from face and 
neck, the four cursed the land, the sea and the boat in rich 
patterns of profanity, and the five drank wine by turns from 
the neck of the same straw-covered flask. It was not, how- 
ever, the same flask throughout. Bethime drank sparingly 
enough, and, from the glances he intercepted now and again, 
was glad to think that each abstinence counted two on a 
division. 

He had taken a cautious look round. The little vessel was 
too small to carry a dinghy, and he was no longer afraid of the 
sweeps. The shore, by the crew's admission, was a bare 
three miles from where they lay, gently rolling on the long, 
oily swell; and only Bethune knew how Bethune could swim. 
But his best time, if the attempt must be made, was cooiing 
with the emptying of the flasks. 

Suddenly the captain demanded his extra money. 

Bethune repUed, with careless good-himiour, that it was 
not yet due. The captain insisted, and Bethime, admitting 
these things to be all one between gentlemen, offered him the 
fifteen francs. 

The padrone indignantly declared that the extra charge 
agreed upon was forty francs. Bethune, avoiding the provo- 
cation to a quarrel, offered to play him for the difference. 

The other three were all this time noisily amusing them- 
selves with a pack of filthy cards. At the captain's request 
these were surrendered with ominous alacrity into Bethune's 
hands for a game he knew he must lose. This, could he but 
spend time enough in the losing, he was not unwilling to do; 
for his eye, alert with danger, had detected a slow but steady 
drift shoreward. 

The captain knew his game, while filth and ill usage had 
made the backs of the famiUar cards scarcely less legible to 
him than their spotted faces. Bethune lost, and foimd him- 
self losing much quicker than he had intended. And stUl the 
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boat drifted, but more slowly than the franc-pieces from his 
pocket to the padrone's. 

The forty francs were paid over. Bethune, with a show of 
reluctance and an eye of apparent unconcern upon the distant 
landmarks he had chosen to gauge the drift, allowed himself 
to be persuaded into a second game; and he calculated that 
each fifty yards of shoreward progress was costing him a 
hundred francs. For the game they had chosen at last was 
mora, and the other three rascals had joined them; and still 
the money went, and still Bethime delayed. A swim of three 
miles in water so warm as he hoped to find it, was no great 
undertaking to him. He had early in the day removed his 
heavy boots and woollen stockings with the excuse of bathing 
his feet in a bucket of sea water; and had kept them naked in 
imitation of the crew. If he should throw off his Norfolk 
jacket, he would have no clothes to impede him in the water 
but tweed knickerbockers and cotton shirt. But two con- 
siderations there were which made him willing to pay a high 
price for even a small reduction of the distance between the 
boat and the shore; he had assured himself from the faces 
and demeanour of the four men, which had been less carefully 
guarded since his losses at nu>ra had begun to grow heavy, 
that they were in agreement to rob him, if they could not 
fleece him, of his one valuable possession. He feared, there- 
fore, that there might be trouble before he entered the water; 
and, good swimmer though he was, he had no assurance that 
there was not a better on board. 

At last he declared, with much calm and resolution, that 
he would play no more. 

The three men murmured, and the captain asked his 
reason. 

Bethime smiled, rose to his feet, and stretched himself. 

** I have no more money," he said; ** barely enough to 
buy a drink when I get ashore." 

The captain pointed to his ring, and offered to buy it — for 
one hundred francs, if his passenger would continue playing. 
Bethime began to take off his coat, an action which puzzled 
the four, so entirely without haste or fear was it performed. 

*' My ring," he said, *' is not for sale. I will play no more." 

" If you have no money," cried the captain, ** and will not 
part witii the ring, how shall I be paid for your passage? " 

*' The price is in your pocket," repHed Bethune. ** I paid 
you when I came aboard," 
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The four, in damocous dioms, denied that the padrone 
had been paid. 

The padrone called his passenger ladro, and many other 
things, and felt for the knife at his waist. The perpendicular 
knuckles of Bethune's right fist took him with force and pre- 
cision on the left comer of the chin, and the captain disap- 
peared head first into the well of the boat only just before 
Bethune did the same into the sea from the port gunwale. 

A scream of disappointed anger followed hmi from three 
throats, and the swimmer heard tilie end of it as he rose to the 
surface thirty feet away. He hoped it was all the pursuit 
they would attempt, but he had not swum another ten j^ards 
before the loud splash of an awkward dive told him that he 
must begin his work with a race. Now Bethune was a long- 
distance rather than a fast swimmer; but he had a fairly 
swift side-stroke, and for the space of some four or five minutes 
he now used it as never before. Then, anxious not to waste 
energy uselessly, he turned on his back, swimming only with 
his legs, and raosed his head a Uttle, looking towards the boat. 
The Corsican swam with terrific speed, twisting his body side- 
was^ at the end of each stroke, for the greater reach of the 
other arm in the next. Bethune, though he knew the man 
could not hold the pace for a quarter of a mile, yet doubted 
whether he himself, even with the lead he possessed, could 
keep away from him for two hundred yards, and judged it 
best to save his strength for the meeting and the swim to 
shore. He turned on his breast again, therefore, and began to 
swim slowly and heavily, as if ahready distressed. The Cor- 
sican came up rapidly, and the cries of his two shipmates rang 
over the water, as they cheered him on. 

When he judged by the sounds behind him that his pur- 
suer was near enough, Bethune turned and swam to meet him. 
The Corsican, when he saw the white face in the midst of the 
black, wet hair he had been pursuing, was taken aback for a 
moment, and slackened his pace. When they were barely two 
yards apart, Bethune disappeared. But in the very moment 
of diving, he saw the knife in the Corsican's hand. And as he 
took the man round the waist under water, he felt the sting of 
its point in the flesh of his shoulder. Under water the rascal 
was no match for the Englishman, and before he could use his 
knife again, Bethune^s arms had forced from his lungs every 
drop of air. The mouth opened, and Betiiune let go, driving the 
Corsican deeper with the tlmist of his feet as he rose to the surf ace. 
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As soon as he got his bearings, he started with a long, 
steady breast-stroke for the hills that seemed so much further 
than they had shown from the deck of the boat behind him. 

Thinking that his enemy's knife had but pricked his 
shoulder, Bethune was surprised as well as alarmed to find 
weariness creeping over him much sooner than experience had 
taught him to expect it. Before half the distance was covered, 
he wondered whether he would ever reach the shore. He told 
himself it was the heat of the sun beating down upon his head; 
and from time to time, for the next half-mile, was careful to 
keep his hair wet. Then thought left him — feeling and im- 
pression became confused. Automatically he still swam; 
and he must have had his senses more awake than his memory 
was able to record. For his direction to the coast remained 
true. His complete intelligence came back to him for a 
moment when he was very near the end of his journey. A 
little puff of wind struck lus face with refreshment; he heard 
a splash, he thought, followed by a gently slapping sotmd of 
the water. His mind went back to the beginning of the swim, 
and he thought he heard the hands of his enemy striking the 
water, as he flung alternate arms beyond his head in pursuit. 
Stung to a small return of energy by fear of a struggle which 
must be this time without hope, he rolled with difl&culty upon 
his back and looked about him. On each side were rocks, and 
the sounds he had heard might have been the lapping of the 
tiny waves against them. For a moment his mind was once 
more alert. A Uttle way he could still swim, but he knew 
that he had no strength to pull himself out of the water upon 
even the lowest of those pudding-stone boulders. Swimming 
on, he would come to shoal-water. He turned to his breast- 
stroke again, raising his head a Uttle, and saw in front of him 
the gleam of pale sand. He struck out in a last rally of his 
strength, and then the grey curtain fell over him once more. 

A httle further his knees touched the sand, and his feet, 
rather than the conscious man, foimd it 

Randolph Bethune stood erect, waded a few steps, uttered 
a sound between a gasp and a cry, and fell face downward in 
three inches of water. 



CHAPTER III 
OUT OP THE SEA 

AS soon as she thought the weather, or, rather, the water 
warm enough, in tiiis her second season at Porto Finaggio, 
Lady Mary Frozier had pitched her bathing-tent among those 
huge lumps of Nature's concrete which formed the point of 
the spur upon whose shank her chestnut trees cast their shade 
over her studio. And there the tent stood, tied and skewered 
with rope and iron, till Mary had done with it and with Porto 
Finaggio. Its floor was boarded and matted to a pleasant 
level above the imcompromising pudding-stone, and from its 
canvas-curtained entry ran a long, smooth plank, bolted to the 
rocks, and jutting four feet beyond their edge, overhanging 
the water. Within, a tiny dressing-table, a deck chair, a 
footbath and a hand-basin, a great copper vessel of fresh 
water and the huge bath-towels hanging from the swinging 
racks were all as clean and tidy as her old Italian devotee, 
trotting thither twice in the day, could keep them. Benedetta 
knew, but Benedetta, if she told, did not tell Lady Blanche, 
how often the bathing-dress was soaked, and dried on the rocks 
outside the tent; for Mary's love of the water was not to be 
satisfied with the regulation dip which the elder sister thought 
enough, and, but for Dr Trethewy, would have thought too 
much for *' a deUcate girl." 

Mary, however, was no longer, in Blanche's sense of the 
word, delicate. Blanche herself might even have been induced, 
by pressure or Dr Trethewy, tojadmit so much. But she was 
a ** growing girl " ; and growth Lady Blanche Le Dane had 
been bred to regard as an unclassified form of disease. 

Six weeks ago the phrase had roused The Growing Girl to 
revolt. 

" I'm as big as I shall ever be, Blanche dear," she had said, 
laughing. " But growing's all right and healthy, isn't it? 
Or is it the chicken-pox of * Ufe's fitful fever '? " 

But to-day Blanche was too far to interfere; and, in spite 
of the affection with which she repaid her sister's care and 
love, Mary was in hoUday mood. 

i6o 
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In the March of 1880 there had been a general election. 
Colonel Le Dane, in spite of ill health and advancing years, had 
fought what the wise had beUeved a losing battle witii success, 
and had retained his seat. Success had made him happy, and 
he wrote that he was well. He had even said he would spend 
Easter at Porto Finaggio, and be with them on Mary's birthday. 
But that visit was given up, for reasons, Mary understood, of 
politics. At last Blanche discovered that it was his own and 
not his party's health which kept him from making the journey ; 
and Mary was surprised to see her sister agitated as never 
before. Only the fear of distressing her husband kept her 
from going home at once. Before the first week of May, how- 
ever, was over, hesitation was at an end. Blanche had a 
telegram from a distinguished London doctor. Colonel Le 
Dane had had a mild stroke of paral3^is, and she sped to him 
as she had never hastened in his health. 

Lady Blanche leaned out from the hot and stufJEy first class 
carriage, while her train waited in the white glare of the Santa 
Caterina station until the arrival of the Rome express should 
clear the single track. 

** Warfleet says slight, you know, darling," she repeated 
for the seventh time. " He'll be all right in a week or two, 
and then I'll come and fetch you. But the weather's been so 
bad at home, I can't take you with me. Trethewy says in his 
letter that the spring is only beginning even in Cornwall; and 
you'd better stay till Jime than leave now. Peters and Agne 
will take care of you, won't they? " 

Now Peters was the butler, whose only fault was a pretty 
girl in the town; and Agnes was the elderly Scotswoman, 
known as Lady Mary's maid, since she could no longer be called 
her nurse. Agnes had no ifault but the asthma which filled 
most of her time. 

" And Benedetta," said Mary, tipping the little external 
brass latch of the carriage door in and out of its catch. 

" And mind you don't do too much. You're growing still, 
child," said the childless woman. 

" There won't be anything to do, Blanche," the girl replied. 
" And I don't mind doing it all the smnmer, if you'll leave me 
here." 

" Don't sleep up at the studio," said Blanche, racking her 
brains for final prohibitions. 

** But Dr Trethewy — " objected Mary. 

'* Oh, well — " rejoined Blanche, hesitating. 
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" Menelik's better than a policeman," ^d the younger 
sister. 

'* Much better," agreed the elder; for Menelik was Mary's 
Great Dane; a dog of terrible size and appearance, and of 
exquisite manners. 

And then the east-bound train rumbled in. A toy trumpet 
told them the points were clear; the engine-driver left his 
game of bowls in the goods siding, the white, handsome, 
haggard face was pressed for a passionate moment to the girl's 
red Ups and deUcately tanned cheeks, and Mary was alone. 

But as she walked quickly down to the quay, restraining an 
absurd inclination to run, she felt somehow less lonely than 
was her habit. This made her feel guilty, and she asked herself 
both why she felt no sorrier that Blandie was gone, and why 
she was ashamed. But before her self could answer, there was 
Camolino, clinging, with white-painted boat-hook to the grey 
stone quay, shining up at her with a welcome of gold ear-rings, 
black eyes and white teeth. The red cushions in the stem- 
sheets of the green and white boat had been freshly shaken to 
synmietrical obesity, and it seemed to the girl that even 
Camolino felt it was hoUday. 

Mary nodded to him, and then the thought of limcheon 
waiting for her at home brought a swift reminder of a com- 
mission forgotten. She darted across the broad quay to the 
butcher's shop beneath the dark stone arches, gave herforder 
infsmooth and rapid ItaUan, and hurried back to the boat. 

** Pull hard, Camolino," she cried. " I'm djdng of himger." 

And so she had given herself up to the sea and the hour, 
leaving introspection imtil after lunch. 

And now, sitting in the shade of the last trees on the 
southern edge of the chestnut plantation, with hands clasped 
round her knees, and gazing out to sea between the tops of two 
giant oUves whose roothold was two terraces below that of the 
chestnut she leaned against, Mary Frozier tried to arrange her 
thoughts. 

** Poor Blanche I " they ran, while she believed herself 
guiding them. " She's all I've got, and I'm all she's got. 
Only she's content, and I want more; something that's more 
my own. I beUeve she forgets sometimes that she's not my 
mother — ^and we didn't even have the same one. We're not a 
bit like each other, really." 

Into her field of vision over the sea there had glided, with 
the last force of the dying wind, a two-masted, lateen-rigged 
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boat. So far was it, that the tall, pointed sails were but two 
dark spikes, rising finger-like from tiie water. 

** If she saw that boat, now, she'd never notice — ^never 
wonder where it came from, where it is going. If it was 
nearer, she'd just say it was pretty. Nothing is r^ to Blanche 
that's more than half a mile away. Oh, yes," she argued with 
her conscience, " I love my half of her, of course. But half 
of Blanche is the full extent of my human possessions. And 
the other half of her weighs on me so. It's like a sort of silly 
sham conscience, saying things are right or wrong by some 
absurd, unreasonable rule of its own." 

The girl rose and stretched herself to her full height, 
spreading her arms above her head. 

*'So it's no wonder," she said to herself in conclusion, 
*' if I am glad to be alone for a few da3^ and forget that I'm a 
Growing Girl." 

She looked round for her dog; but the great Menelik had 
affairs that afternoon of his own. She remembered that he 
had not followed her from the villa. She felt lonely, and went 
to her painting. But she had tried so hard to paint, and had 
tried so long, that it had begun to dawn upon her, being a 
young woman of some honesty, that her colour did not im- 
prove, and that her drawing had always been ridiculous; and 
to-day it was disheartening, if not fbol^h, to go on. 

** It's like being in a hurry and finding yourself at a place 
where 3^u must choose one'road out of a dozen. You waste 
time if you stop, and more if you take a wrong one — ^and eleven 
of them are wrong. Besides, it's too lovely outside. And I 
simply can't get that beastly shoulder right." 

^For, though Lady Mary Frozier had tiie good fortune never 
to have been to school, she had nevertheless learned the true 
secret of bad language. In the seventies it was still wicked, 
in some nurseries and drawing-rooms, to say "beastly"; 
and Mary, being a good girl, had said it so seldom that she still 
found it efficacious to relieve. 

So she gave up the struggle with the arm that was certainly 
not yet human; grabbed, with a delicious sense of reckless 
luxury, at her morocco-bound Longfellow, and her even more 
gorgeous satin-covered chocolate-box, and rolled into her 
hammock. The hammock was hung between two of her great 
chestnuts ; and there, for nearly two hours, she lay, the hammock 
swaying gently now and again as she turned a leaf, or fumbled, 
without taking her eyes from the page, for another caramel. 
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At last, whether it was Longfellow or the chocolate that 
palled, she rose, let down her hair, and with swift fingers twisted 
it into the plaited pigtail of two years ago. Then she looked 
round for something to tie it with; caught sight of the gorgeous 
box lying in the hammock, seized the end of the shining rope in 
her teeth, fetched from her pocket a knife like a schoolboy's, 
and cut from the violet ribbon which had secured her sweet- 
meats enough for her need; turned up the uneven ends of the 
hair, and tied the ribbon with a savage httle jerk roimd the loop. 

And then, with that splendid tail hanging and her head 
covered with a rough straw which took different shape with 
each putting-on, she made for the sea, whose waters, if hardly 
cool, were always wet with refreshment. She ran through the 
chestnut-wood southward, by the path she had ascended more 
than a year ago with Dr Trethewy, imtil she reached the head 
of the steep and direct descent through the terraces to the 
valley; which was now, as then, a valley of dry stones. She 
thought of the man who had done so much for her; even stood 
a moment reflecting, and looking down at the dry bed of the 
potential torrent. In a diary — ^in any spoken or written 
description — ^her hfe to-day would seem little different from 
the life she had led at Porto Finaggio the year before. The 
river-bed down there was still dry; nay, rather, it was dry 
again, and the dr5aiess looked like the same dryness. And her 
hfe, tiiough it might seem to others but last year's extended 
and tmchanged, was to her and in truth a hfe utterly different 
from the old; like the valley, it had felt many rains fall and 
cover its stones with the gathered volume of the drops fallen 
upon it and outside it. She thought within herself that her 
little storms had filled her channel to the banks. But, being 
young and sometimes thoughtful, she was given to pushing 
simile and metaphor until they fell over the edge of absurdity. 

" Where are the banks? " she asked, looking down upon the 
slender, gleaming thread of Water, trickling slowly through the 
stone arch to the sea; and her eye rose curiously to the almost 
bald summit of the opposite hill. Her hand, palm downwards, 
with fingers slightly apart and Ufted first, followed the eye. 

** I should like mine," she murmured, ** to fill up to there." 

After which aspiration, she wanted the wetness more than 
ever; but she did not take the path to the river-bed and imder 
the stone viaduct. Early in the season, foreseeing the fre- 
quency of her visits to the shore, she had devised a shorter way. 

For the road from Santa Caterina, as you drew near to 
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Porto Finaggio after passing the bridge at the sandy head of 
the rock-hned cove, crossed, through a deep cutting in the rock, 
the tapering spur of Lady Mary's ridge, some sixty yards in- 
land of its extreme point. At this point were her tent and 
spring-board; and, but for the cutting of that road. Lady 
Mary could have scrambled directly down the spine of her 
ridge to the sea. There had, indeed, been a rough, foot-worn 
track before the new road came to divide it with a drop of 
twenty feet. When she had first followed this track to the 
abrupt interruption, there had stood a few long and ragged 
pine-trees beside the path, on the very verge of the artificial 
cliff. But as she reached the place this afternoon, only one, 
and that the raggedest and meanest of the four, siu^ved to 
mark the site of their mediocre dignity. 

The other three lay across the chasm of the road, spanning 
the cut, and forming the bridge of Lady Mary's imaginative 
desire. For it was still the bridge rather than the shortness 
of the way which drew her every day by the shorter path to 
her tent. Seventeen though she was, and two and twenty 
though she appeared, Mary Frozier had, up to this day at 
least, as good and healthy girls should have, something of the 
boy in her. In this matter of the bridge, indeed, her one regret 
had been that she was not allowed to do the felling with her 
own hands. A cimning Uttle contadino had first, after much 
persuasion, sold her the trees; next, his labour to cut them 
down; and, when they had fallen into place, had successfully 
sprung upon her an exorbitant toll for a right of way none had 
ever disputed, until it had been interrupted by the joint 
enterprise of two municipalities. There had been times in the 
previous season, indeed, when returning health and the 
novelty of climate and scenery had given her a longing for 
activity even more adventurous than the use of a woodman's 
axe; she needed a brother somewjiat younger than herself to 
play at pirates with her. Dr Trethewy , unfortimatdy, had not 
taken up his abode with these variant half-sisters, or she 
would have been reading Marryat, George Cupples, Michael 
Scott and Charles Reade, instead of Longfellow, Rossetti and 
Lewis Morris, with dips into B5n:on. These did no harm; but 
those would have done her good. 

When all is said, however, the girl was neither tom-boy 
nor precocious sentimentalist; but merely a young woman of 
the upper class, physically and mentally developed five years 
in advance of her experience and education. Porto Finaggio 
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had opened a new page of nature for her, and had so saved her 
from being bored. But Porto Finaggio, if it had so far re- 
frained from asking new questions, had certainly answered 
none of the old. 

As she ran over the undressed pine trunks, scarcely touch- 
ing with her hand the rail which her sister had insisted upon 
adding to the primitive structure, she still had something of 
the old thrill of delight in her bridge. If it was no longer a 
transit to fill her witii daydreams of adventure — ^if that Sara- 
cen pirate galley had months ago grown weary of waiting down 
there at the foot of the rocks— it was nevertheless still amus- 
ing. And one can always remember with secret pleasure how 
cluldish he used to be in secret — three months ago. The 
superiority of seventeen years over sixteen and nine months 
may in fact be inconsiderable. In reaUty, however, it is full 
of consolation. 

Things would have befallen with circumstantial, and 
possibly with material difference that afternoon, if Lady 
Mary had been less eager for her bath. For she snatched up 
the two halves of her swimming-dress, lying hot between rocks 
and sun, and dashed into the tent without a glance over the 
water. With bo}ash haste she stripped off her clothes, and 
wished, while she was pinning up the heavy, auburn rope of 
her pigtail and fitting over it the hated oilskin cap, that, like 
a boy, she might enjoy intimate contact with the sea. How 
often had she envied tiiie brown urchins, who already sat half 
through the hot day, burning their skins browner on the quays, 
and cooling them ever and again vdth a plunge, feet foremost 
and nose tight-gripped, into the pale-green water, clear even 
in the harbours? 

The oilskin cap was hardly adjusted when she heard, as if 
at some distance from her rock, a soimd of hard breathing, 
and the faint splutter of water blown from invaded hps. 

" That's Menelik," she thought. ** He is clever. He's seen 
the tent-flap down, from the other side; and he's swimming 
across. I wonder where the dear old naughty thing has been." 

And yet the sound, which was not repeated, did not seem 
altogether like the dog's. So Lady Mary dressed herself for 
the water before looking out. By the time that she could lift 
the canvas she had forgotten she had heard anything. Loop- 
ing the curtain as high as it would go, she retreated to the 
back of the tent, thus gaining two yBids for her run to the end 
of the spring-board. And th^i with a flash of arms white 
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against the dark tunic, as fast as^the strong, slender white feet 
would carry the straight young body longing for the water, 
she ran; and left the end of the plank with a Uft and a perfect 
descending curve, continued beneath the concealing water. 
There were, however, no eyes to hide from. For the man 
whose head she would have seen had she glanced shoreward, 
had eyes but for the end of the journey. 

As she rose to the surface, determined upon landing at 
once and repeating the plunge, she turned her eyes to a point 
inshore of the spring-board, where the climb from the water 
to the rocks was easier; and saw the rotmd black ball of the 
exhausted swimmer's head, fifty yards nearer the sand than 
she was herself. Curious, she swam towards it; but before she 
was assured whether it were indeed a head, Bethime staggered 
to his feet. 

Lady Mary checked her pursuit. Then the man fell, as 
has been told, prone in the shallow water; and the girl, stung 
with the terror of death, flashed shoreward with a speed her 
side-stroke had never before attained. So tightly had fear 
seized her by the throat, so spasmodically galvanised were 
the thrust of her legs and the over-stroke of the right arm, 
that when, after seconds which seemed hours, she stood beside 
the man who was drowning in a few inches of water, her bosom 
was heaving, her eyes dimmed and her head in a whirl. But 
fear still drove her. With a violent effort she turned him over, 
and, in blind terror of the water which could no longer hurt 
him, she seized the limp hands in hers, right to right and left 
to left, and dragged the long, dead-seeming body well up on 
the hot white sand. This done, she fell, or, rather, sat with 
violence beside it, and wept. TTie collapse was perhaps more 
accidental than voluntary; for Bethune with his water-logged 
clothes was no Ught weight to pull over even a few feet of the 
jdelding sand; and, just at the last, his wet left hand had 
slipped through her wet fingers. 

Ashamed of tears, she drew deep breaths, controlling her 
confused emotion. Something hard lay in her left pahn. She 
raised her hand as if to toss a pebble into the sea — and checked 
the action but just in time. The glare of gold and the flash of 
a large diamond filled her eyes. Now Lady Mary Frozier 
knew a diamond when she saw it. She had not a few of her 
own; but, being a woman and a reasonable being, she loved 
her sister's diamonds best. For Lady Blanche's jewels were 
justly famous. 
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She was still admiring the stone, when a faint fluttering 
sigh came from Bethime's lips. She sUpped the ring over her 
largest finger, and leaned forward to look at its owner. 

But upside down a face is as hard to read as print. So 
she rose and turned her back to the sea, looking down on the 
man she had saved. 

She knew he had not been long enough with his face in the 
water to drown. More than once she had seen a woman in a 
faint; she recognised the half-closed eye-Uds, whose narrow 
opening showed only the white of the eye-ball. She stooped 
and laid her hand on the wet cotton shirt where she thought 
the heart should be; and at last she fotmd its beat. After 
Blanche had fainted, for the first time in Mary's presence, the 
girl had asked Tretiiewy what she must do for her sister^ 
should this happen again. 

" Lay her flat on her back," he had answered. ** No 
pillow, mind. If she don't come rotmd pretty quick, give her 
brandy." 

There was no brandy nearer than the studio. His head 
was as low as possible. No, it was not; for the shore sloped 
sharply from the water's edge to the foot of the viaduct. So 
she seized him under the arms and twisted the body roimd till 
the feet pointed to the hills. 

" Perhaps that'll bring the blood back to his head," she 
murmured. 

Then she fell upon his left hand and arm, rubbing it with 
the effective cruelty of fingers coated with sand. Bethtme 
sighed again, this time with more volmne. A briUiant redness 
of abrasion appeared on the left arm. Lady Mary, feeling 
that as Ufe returned skin became more valuable, transferred 
her operations to the other. She had done Uttle damage 
when Bethtme tried to sit up. 

Exhaustion, however, and his sloping position were too 
much for him. He fell back, his head striking the sand with 
a soft thud. 

And when he laughed. Lady Mary Frozier was shocked. 



CHAPTER IV 
SALVAGE 

IT was a feeble laugh enough. But there was in it an unmis- 
takable quality of humour, and to the girl's tense feeling 
of the moment, hiunour seemed out of place. 

" There's nothing to laugh at," she said, rather crossly. 

Bethune raised his head a Uttle with the help of his right 
arm. It was only a glimpse that he caught of her before the 
elbow gave, and he fell back again. All he had seen was a 
drawn, frightened oval face, surmounted by a tight, ugly cap. 

" My good chap," he said faintly, but unable to restrain a 
second chuckle, " I'm glad you're English. But, if you want 
your share of a joke, you should ask for it, not cut up rough 
because you haven't the tip." 

Lady Mary was ashamed of her asperity; and, although 
she knew it was all that horrid oilskin cap, she was pleased — 
to herself she said " amused " — ^in being taken for a boy. She 
seized his left arm again, and, rubbing it vigorously above the 
part she had already flayed, tried to give a masculine flavour 
to her voice. 

" Tell us the joke, then," she said, gruffly. 

*' It's only the string of my luck," Betiitme replied. " I 
was done brown in Corsica; on the sea the fishermen fleeced 
me and tried to rob me; and now in Samaria I'm having my 
third and final cuticle charitably rubbed off my arm." 

Mary dropped the arm as if it had been indeed the hot coal 
it seemed to its owner, and rose to her feet. 

" Did I hurt you? " she asked with contrition, forgetting 
her pretence. " You've been trying to sit up." 

He tried again, murmuring that he felt horribly weak. 

"Your head's downhiU— that's all," said Mary. " I'U 
help you." 

So she knelt at his head, scooping her arms through the 
sand beneath his shoulders, and Ufted him to a sitting posture. 

He felt her chin touch his shoulder from behind, and the 
soft pressure of her bosom against his back. 

" You're a good — chap," he said, rubbing his left hand 
over his eyes. 

169 
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" I — I suppose I ought to tell you that I'm not," said Mary. 

" Not what? " asked Bethune. 

" I'm not a boy," said Mary. 

" I knew that," he replied, " directly you tried to speak 
like one." 

" Then why," asked the girl, " did you say ' chap ' again? " 

" Well," answered Bethime, " I'm not absolutely certain 
the word isn't of the common gender. Anyhow, I thought 
I'd wait till you corrected me. But I shall tire you out, lean- 
ing against you like this. I'm better." 

With an effort and the help of her hand he got to his feet. 
He felt himself almost overpowered with the paonless lethargy 
which comes of exhaustion in the water. He stood for a 
moment, and then swayed as if he would have fallen again. 
But the girl caught him by the arm. 

" Thanks," he said. " If you don't mind holding on to 
me, I think I can get to the shadow there, under that rock. 
I'm rather knocked out of time, you know," he added apolo- 
getically, " and I can't stand the sun." 

Clinging to her arm, he advanced a few steps; then swayed 
again, more perilously than before. 

" I want some holding up, don't I? " he said, with a painful 
attempt at jocularity; and he clutched her shoulder with his 
free hand. 

Lady Mary was frightened; but she was one of those from 
whose heads fear does not drive the wits. Somehow, with an 
arm rotmd his waist, she got him into the shadow of the hill, 
and managed to drop him upon the sand so that he sat with 
his back against the rock. 

There she left him leaning, with head thrown backward 
and eyes closed, while she sped to her tent, leaping from 
boulder to boulder along the rough, western side of the tiny 
bay. She snatched up tibie cushion from her chair, and a large 
bath-towel, and was wishing for the flask of brandy which, in 
fear of Blanche and her f aintings, she kept in her studio ; when 
her eye fell upon a wicker-covered bottle of eau de Cologne. 
With cork unpierced, it had stood upon her dressing-table since 
her sister had left it there for an external corrective of the 
various ills which her old-fashioned superstition ascribed to 
immersion in cold water. Mary added this bottle to her 
burden; but when she had filled a tunobler with fresh water by 
dipping it into the big copper vase, she foimd that she must re- 
adjust her burden, or return to her patient more slowly than 
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she ought. For the glass of water needed two hands. She 
loosed the second button of her tunic, and sUpped the bottle 
between it and her skin, so that it sagged to her waist, its 
weight bumping and its wicker envelope rasping as she ran. 
Witii one hand holding and the other palm tightly covering 
the glass of water, towel and cushion squeezed between her 
arms and sides, she reached the place where Bethune leaned 
against the rock. 

He opened his eyes a httle as she moved him, but let the 
lids fall again with a sigh of reUef as he felt the soft comfort 
of the cushion at his bsick. 

A sight sufl&ciently absurd they must have furnished, had 
there been any to see; the tall, bare-legged girl, with her flimsy 
and ungraceful knickerbockers and tunic, wet and clinging 
unequally to her body, revealing here, and there beljdng ite 
shape; her pale face wrinkled wifii anxiety, her eyes wide with 
fear; and the whole crowned with that hideous oilskin cap; 
while the man, with blue Ups and cheeks of death's yellowish 
white, his only garments a blue cotton shirt and sodden 
knickerbockers of tweed cloth, lay back and breathed heavily, 
as if with the pain which dogs the return of consciousness. 
But none saw the tragi-comedy. For to-day was festa in 
Porto Finaggio as well as in Santa Caterina and many another 
honey-comb of hmnanity; and to-day the road that must 
wait so long for wheels rested. even from the pad, the clink and 
the shufile of flesh, ifon^and leather. 

The sun burned; the cicala's soft shrilling was multi- 
tudinous. The sweetness and the languor of earth and of sea 
met and mixed on the white sand of tiie Uttle bay-head; and 
Lady Mary's desire for a corkscrew blotted out from her per- 
ception not only the beauty and the arid softness of Nature 
about her, but even her own tmcouth condition. 

She set down the glass, pressing it into the sand for safety. 
Then she dragged the long scent-flask from its improvisai 
pocket; failed in an attempt almost frantic to push the cork 
from the neck into the body of the vessel, and, seizing a stone, 
used it to knock off the head. Even now she had not gained 
hsx end, for the wicker held; and when at last she had torn 
neck from bottle, she must throw out some of the spirit to wash 
away the splinters of glass. 

She next half emptied her tumbler, filling it again to the 
brim with the eau de Cologne. Then she got her arm behind 
him, lifted his head and put the doudy stun to his lips. 
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Bethune opened his eyes at the scent and taste. 

" What is it? " he asked. 

" Something you've got to drink," said Lady Mary. " Oh, 
please do! ** 

With two gulps and a gasp he got it down. Then he said it 
was nasty, speaking in his weakness like a child. 

" I hope it will do you good," said Mary, watching the 
colour come back to his face. " I'm sorry it wasn't brandy," 

He leaned forward from the rock and looked at her with 
reason, gratitude and inquiry in his eyes. 

His gaze brought the blood to her cheeks and forehead 
more quickly than the alcohol was fetching his. For the first 
time Mary remembered how she was clothed. 

" You'vebeensavingmyUfe,haven*tyou?" asked Bethtme. 
" Did you pull me out of the sea? " 

" (Dut of six inches of it," she repUed, fastening the loose 
button of her tunic. And she told him all she knew of his 
adventure. 

*' And now," she said in conclusion, " I'll go and dress. I 
must look a perfectly awful sight." 

Bethune laughed kindly. 

" Then there's a pair of us," he said. " And you, at least, 
were dressed for your occupation. But I can't think," he 
added, " why I should go and faint at the end of a three-mile 
swim. I've often done twice as much, and been as fit as paint 
after it." 

He moved as if to rise; but Mary stopped him. 

" You're not to stir," she said imperiously, " till I come 
back. But you're not comfortable. If you could sit a Uttle 
closer to the rock, I'm sure you'd like it better." 

Bethune set his palms against the sand, straightened his 
elbows, and Ufted himself nearer to his support. Her right 
hand, as he made this effort, was against his right shoulder- 
blade. When he leaned heavily back against the cushion, she 
drew her hand free with some exertion of strength, rather than 
make him move again to release her. 

The fingers felt sticky. 

" Why! " she cried, astonished as she regarded them, 
"it's blood!" 

" Where? " asked Bethune. 

" All over my hand," said the girl. " I wonder how I cut 
myself." 

" Most likely it's mine," said the man. " I thought I felt 
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his knife. And then I forgot it with all the rest. That 
accounts for my being so absurdly tuckered out." 

" What d'you mean? Who stabbed you? " asked Mary, 
frightened. 

" My good Samaritan," said Bethtme, " if you'll go and 
dress, I'll tell you all about it the moment you come back." 

" But you might bleed to death while I'm gone," said Mary. 

*' Oh, no," he repUed. " If it had been bad, I should never 
have come ashore. Do go — there's a good child." 

The " good child " settled it. Before he knew what she 
was about, Mary had his right arm out of its shirt-sleeve, and in 
another moment had found the wound — a ripped gash half an 
inch deep and about four inches long, nmning from the crown 
of the shoulder down the inner edge of the shoulder-blade. 
From this cut Bethune had no doubt lost much blood till 
exhaustion and the salt water had checked its flow. 

Lady Mary was for binding the wound at once; Bethome 
flatly declined to be touched until she was dressed. A com- 
promise was effected. Bethune lay back with the bath-towel 
folded small and packed between his shoulder and his shirt; 
and Mary ran down to the sea, intending to swim to her 
clothes for the quicker hiding of her ungainliness. In her 
sudden desire for concealment, which grew with every step the 
moment her back was turned to him, she flopped into nine-inch 
water rather than wade till she could dive. Bethune watched 
her go; and he was surprised to see how well she travelled 
through the water, after that schoolgirl fashion of meeting 
its embrace. 

" She swims too well to dive like that," he thought. " Poor 
child! I beheve she tiunbled in to hide herself, before it was 
deep enough for a header." 



CHAPTER V 
UNDER THE CHESTNUTS 

UNTIL she returned, he did not stir. How long she was 
away he did not know. For he fell into a pleasant stupor 
from which he was aroused by the approaching swish of a skirt. 

She came by the way over which she had fetched the cushion 
and the eau de Cologne. But that time he had not seen her 
come; and this time he did not at first beUeve it was she who 
came. 

Under a hat of rough native straw, moulded into dainty 
curves by dever fingers and long pins, he saw a face m(xe 
serenely charming than any other he had seen or was to see. 
Between the face and the hat were the extravagant frontiers of 
a lover's kingdom of hair. Quick though she had been, Mary 
Frozier had found time to do it temporary justice. For she 
felt herself, by reflection, something of a heroine. Had she 
not rescued, and was she not tending, a man that had been 
stabbed? For at least two months she had abandoned 
thought of that Tunisian Corsair; and here it was — ^he was — 
they were. Anyhow, it came to the same thing — something 
had happened at last. And it could not be denied that the 
something was interesting. It did, indeed, occur to her that 
the man was likely to prove a scamp. But he was English, 
and seemed a gentleman. But, then again, the wicked men 
in the books so often were or seemed to be gentle. 

It was at least exciting; and there was no doubt that hair 
well dressed must, by increasing dignity, reduce the risk of 
impertinence. She took care so to dress it and herself that he 
should not again address her as " child." 

He could not take his eyes from her face; but till she drew 
near and spoke, he did not know her. 

She asked if he were better; and his gaze, as he repUed that 
he was better, expressed so frank a surprise at her identity with 
the good Samaritan whom at first he had mistaken for a lad of 
fifteen, that Lady Mary laughed aloud. 

You didn't know me," she exclaimed. 
Until you spoke," he admitted, " I thought you were 
somebody else." 
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" Fm glad there's no resemblance," said the girl. " Please 
forget the other one." 

" Fm afraid I can't," said Bethune, smiling up at her. 
Was she so very dreadful? " asked Mary. 
She was too kind to be forgotten, poor lady," he 
repUed. 

Lady Mary's brows drew together a little, and her face 
stiffened. 

Why do you pity her? " she asked coldly. 
Because her successor in ofl&ce is so down upon her," he 
answered. 

Her face cleared. 

" That means I've got to be kind too," she remarked. 

" I'm sure you're going to be," he answered. 

Lady Mary drew nearer. 

" Then I'd better begin," she responded, merrily, with yet 
something of hesitation in her manner. 

" That's the one thing you can't do," said Bethune. ** I'm 
even puzzled to know how you'll contrive to go on." 

" By tying up that awful cut in your shoulder," said Lady 
Mary. " It's the first thing to be done." 

Bethune, reading her face easily enough, perceived that she 
was now more shy of handling him than she had been before; 
being herself well and prettily dressed, she felt as if her comfort 
and propriety were a possible ofifence to the poor draggled, 
wounded and half-clothed fellow-creature she wished to help. 
This, at least, is the interpretation which Bethune put upon 
her difl&dence. 

*' I'm all right," he cried cheerfully. " There's no need for 
you to do more for me. In fact, I believe I can't do better 
than sit here till dark. The wound wiU harden meanwhile, 
and at night I can sneak comfortably into a village or a town 
and get it seen to." 

" Not this village," said Mary. " There isn't anything fit 
to be called a doctor in the place." 

" What is the place? " asked Bethune. 

" Have you fsdlen from the moon? " cried the astonished 
girl. 

No," said Bethune. " I've only tumbled out of Corsica — 
a place they know much less about. It's old-fashioned. 
They grow pirates in Corsica. I came a good part of the way 
in one of their galleys." 

This suz^rising information, coming so soon after those 
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flitting ghosts of her dead fancies, made Mary's eyes look wider 
and larger, if it did little to open them. A pink flush rose to 
her face. How the man would laugh, if he knew that this 
very afternoon, as she ran down to the sea, she had remembered 
her old dream romance of the Carthaginian galley ! Yet here he 
was — a strange man — a possible man, at least to talk with and 
to do things for — speaking of these very things as if — ^notwith- 
standing a touch of irony in the comers of his mouth — as if 
they were fact. She saw that her heightened colour had not 
escaped him, and rushed into the business of the moment. 

** That is nonsense — about waiting till dark, and not having 
it bound up," she said. " Of course it's nice of you, because 
you think the bleeding frightens me. But it doesn't — not 
when I'm the only person that can stop it." 

By this she had his shoulder free of the shirt, and was 
gently tr5dng the folded towel to see whether it would come 
away without renewing the haemorrhage. She was not sorry 
to find it beginning to stick to the edges of the gash. From 
the tent she had brought a pair of nail-scissors, and with these 
she contrived to cut away the part of the towel which was 
acting as a plaster, without pulling it away from the wound. 

*' That was rattier difl&cult," she said, with a sigh of relief, 
as she rose to her feet with the mutilated towel in her hands. 
When she had torn more than half of it into strips, she knelt 
again at his side. 

*' Now," she said, " as it hasn't begim bleeding again, I 
think I can make it pretty safe till you get to Santa Caterina 
and a doctor." 

She then folded a large piece of the towel again and again, 
until it was a small, thick square. With great care she laid 
this upon the wound, and tenderly drew up the wet shirt till 
the shoulder was covered. She made him hold the pad in place 
by leaning against the cushion, while she passed round his 
waist a long, broad band she had torn from the towel. This 
she drew upward to the arm-pits, adjusting it behind to priss 
upon the wad beneath the shirt. After buttoning his shirt to 
the throat, she tied the bandage almost painfully tight across 
the chest. 

" I think that will keep the edges of the cut together, .ind 
it's best outside your shirt, in case it sUps or feels too t'^ut. I 
hope the knot doesn't hurt. I've nothmg here to sew it with." 
Then suddenly, *' I know," she cried, " how I'll ke^p it from 
slipping down.'' And she tied narrow strips of towel across 
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each shoulder, supporting the broad bandage back and front 
on each side of the neck. 

She felt her handiwork to see that it was firm; then stood 
away from him and regarded it. And so much satisfaction did 
it give her that she forgot for a moment that this was a man 
she did not know. 

I think it's very good for an amateur/' she said gaily. 
Don't you, Mr Corsair? " 

Bethune sat forward, moving his shoulders a Uttle, feeling 
her work with the fingers of both hands, gingerly lifted. 

" It's as right as rain," he answered. " And very comfort- 
able. Why did you call me that? " 
Call you what? " 

Corsair — ^Mr Corsair," he repeated, smiling. 
I'm sure I don't know," repUed the girl, checking her 
httle expansion, and speaking with a coldness none the less 
chilling for its lack of offence. " Oh, yes I do," she went on, 
with grave simpUcity. " You said something about coming 
here from Corsica in a pirate ship, didn't you? One can't talk 
for ever without a peg to hang one's words to. I don't know 
yours, and in the excitement of finishing my surgery I forgot 
that I didn't know you well enough to invent a name for you. 
I ought to apologise." 

'* Please don't," said Bethtme. " I like it better than my 
own." 

He did not seem overpowered, as she had expected him to 
be, by her dignity. Yet he spoke so pleasantly, that she 
prepared herself to unbend a Uttle. 

For some moments she regarded him gravely, and he did 
not flinch from her gaze. This pleased her, since she still 
beUeved, being seventeen, in the power of the virtuous eye — 
which was, of course, her own — to render the other sort of eye 
incapable of sustaining its attack. 

But Bethune, wholly unaware of the ordeal she supposed 
him undergoing, was sa3dng to himself: 

" She changes her age every minute. That snubbing came 
out as if it had thirty years behind it." 

" I think I'U stand up," he said aloud. And he stretched 
out the hand of his wounded shoulder with a gesture at once so 
feeble and so full of appeal that Mary's heart swelled in im- 
mediate response, and she forgot the intended gradation of her 
return to kindness. With eyes eloquent of the protective 
impulse, she bent to help him. It was not only her face, but 
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every line of Mary's body that put him in instant mind of a 
young mother running to catch her child before it should 
come to grief in the chasm of the gutter. 

But she would not take the hand he stretched towards her. 

" Not that one," she cried. " Keep it close to your side, 
or I'll put it in a sling and fasten the elbow to your waist." 

Bethune smiled gratefully on her eagerness, shifted his 
weight a Uttle, and held out the left hand, upon which he had 
been leaning. 

" May I use this one, Mademoiselle Samaritaine? " he 
asked. 

And then, just as she was going to take the long, brown 
fingers in hers, she saw his eye, travelling from her face to her 
outstretched hand, fall at last upon his own. A flash of pallor 
left his face utterly bloodless. His hand fell. 

*' Good God! " he muttered. " All for nothing, after alll " 

She saw him stare dully down at his bare fingers on the 
sand, and remembered the diamond. 

" Is it a ring? " she asked, feeling in her pocket. 

" Yes," he answered. ** I swam ashore to save it, and I 
must have lost it on the way. It was a bit loose for my little 
finger." 

" And too big for any of mine," interrupted the girl joy- 
fully. " That's why it has been in my pocket." 

And she flashed its briUiance in his face, as a child might 
have waved it in a triumph of recovery. 

" It sUpped from your hand into mine, when I pulled you 
out of the water." 

Bethime was very grateful, and it rejoiced the girl to see 
the light come back to his face as he tried to thank her. 

" You do evers^liing for me," he said. " Even the Good 
Samaritan didn't manage to recover what the thieves had 
taken." 

" Nobody stole this," she answered. 

" They tried," said Bethune. " And if anybody else had 
found me — " 

To make her understand his obUgation, he told her, with a 
touch of feeling breaking here and there through the reserve 
of his words, why he prized the jewel, and how his reluctance 
to part with it had been the cause of the very voyage which 
had so nearly deprived him of it. 

" And after all," he said in conclusion, " — after all the 
trouble I've taken, and all I've given you, Mademoiselle la 
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bonne Samaritaine, I shall have to pledge or sell it in Santa 
Caterina for food, bed and doctor." 

This, if Lady Mary had been more worldly-wise, would 
at once have betrayed the beggar to her suspicions. But 
with so complete a sincerity were the words uttered, that she 
replied with simplicity as direct. 

" I think you ought not to do that," she said; and stooping 
helped him to rise. When he stood, with a very passable 
imitation of firmness, 

'* You want to go to Santa Caterina? *' she asked, in a tone 
so business-like that it sounded cold. 

'* Yes," said Bethune, with the world so whirling about 
him that he knew no want but to lie down again. 

" After dark? " 

Bethune grinned vaguely, and looked down at his bare 
shanks. 

" It would be more seemly," he said. 

The girl smiled politely, and he asked himself once more 
what the devil her age might be. 

" Do you think," she asked, " that you could manage a ten 
minutes* walk? The walking will include, I'm afraid," she 
added, " some climbing." 

And then, before he could reply, 

'* If you can," she explained, " it would be much better 
for you than waiting here till sunset. I could give you some- 
thing to eat, though Fm afraid I have no clothes that will suit 
you. I am proposing," she went on, " to take you to my 
studio. It is a Uttle way up the hill there. Of course I would 
rather take you to the house where I Uve; but that's too far 
for you to walk, before you've had some food." 

Bethune was feeling stronger on his legs, while the universe 
settled slowly to its normal rdations with his senses. 

" I was never hungrier in my Ufe," he said. " I think I 
can walk now, and I shall be very grateful if you will take me 
to your studio." 

Lady Mary picked up the broken bottle and the remnants 
of the towel. She took the rough way over the rocks to her 
tent, helping his somewhat uncertain steps with a kind of cold 
tenderness which would have amused Bethune, had he been 
less occupied with the discomfort of his own sensations. 

They reached the bathing-tent, and Mary went in to set 
down the remnants of towel and bottle. And then they began 
the ascent of the ridge. Here he got on better for a while, for 
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the path, though steep, was at first smooth enough. Lady 
Mary walked sdiead of him, and he watched, with growing 
interest, her movement and the Unes of her figure. 

" Most beautiful backs," said the man to himself, " have 
ugly faces behind them. It's a comfort this is an exception." 

Lady Mary came to a very rough bit of the path — a steep 
and irregular bend, with here and there sharp stones sticking 
up. She stopped and turned, holding her hand out to Bethune 
very graciously, with yet a loftiness in her manner which made 
him feel, as he stretched his left hand to meet her fingers, that 
he was accepting condescension at least imperial. 

" The stones here will hurt your feet, I am afraid," was her 
explanation of the offered help. 

The stones did hurt them; and the sight of his own exigu- 
ous and sodden clothing, obtained in the glance towards his 
bare feet in search of the smoother places wherein to set them, 
lent aid of superficial contrast to enhance the difference sug- 
gested by her demeanour. 

Steadily and doggedly though Bethune advanced up the 
hill, he fancied that he was swa3dng, almost reeling, in his gait. 
He ground his teeth in a vain effort to control the curious, 
floating numbness of his long immersion and considerable loss 
of blood ; and fixed his eyes on the pretty brown shoes and the 
perfectly cut fawn skirt which seemed to dance for ever before 
and above him. And so it was that, when they reached the 
bridge of the three pines, the poor, half-naked castaway was 
nearly spent. But here his bonne et belie Samaritaine, as he 
used afterwards to call Lady Mary, neither paused nor looked 
round. The horror of unfenced depth had never taken hold 
upon her. Nor would it now have fixed its grisly clutch upon 
poor Bethune, but for his bodily weakness. He was a man 
who had done many of the things which men call brave. But 
that crossing of Lady Mary's bridge was certainly not the least 
courageous of his Ufe. 

She pursued her way toward the chestnut grove without 
looking back, until she came to a second rugged turn in the 
path. All the way from the sea the naked footsteps behind her 
had fallen almost noiseless. BeUeving Bethune, tiierefore, still 
at her heels, she turned, as she had turned below, with tixe 
offer of an outstretched hand. 

The man was nowhere in sight, and a wave of guilty horror 
rushed over her. Perhaps he had fainted again half-way 
across, and fallen into the road! 
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Breathless with running, she found him on the hither side 
of the bridge, seated upon a boulder. 

He did not look up until, dignity forgotten in reUef from 
terror, she laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

" Oh, what's the matter? " she panted, when she saw his 
face. 

" I couldn't keep up with you," said Bethune; " that's 
aU." 

" I thought you were close behind me. I was afraid you 
had turned giddy on the bridge. I've had the most horrible 
fright." 

" Then I'll confess there are two of us," he repUed, smiling 
faintly. " But mine was my own fault." 

" It was mine," said Mary, full of penitence. " I ought 
not to have left you." 

" You couldn't know that a man would be such a fool as to 
funk that Uttle bridge," objected Bethune. " I've heard of 
that sort of thing, but never felt it till now. I suppose it got 
hold of me because I'm not quite fit." 

And he rose to his feet. 

" I was a beast to leave you alone," said the girl; and slid 
her right arm inside his left elbow, closing the fingers upon his 
fore-arm. '* I'm not going to lose hold of you again till we get 
there. It won't take us long, if you let me help." 

And help him very successfully she did, until they came 
beneath the chestnut trees. 

" I like her best," he had mused during this last stage of 
his difl&cult journey, " when she's youngest." Had his inteUi- 
gence not been clouded by that extreme lassitude which 
weighed upon him every moment more heavily, he might per- 
haps have asked himself how many and how contradictory 
were to be his variations from this judgment. 

The air was sweet, and fresher, up here, he thought; and 
she — ^who was it? — someone, anyhow, was bidding him sit 
down — ^upon something which he could not see. In the voice 
which spoke to him from so far off he seemed to detect a note of 
anxiety. And he felt a Uttle push against the knot of the 
bandage which crossed his chest so uncomfortably. He had 
thought the thrust was of kindly intent; but when it became a 
certain thing that he was falling for ever through the limitless 
void, he could no longer doubt that a murderous purpose had 
cast him in his weakness from some high place into eternity. 
He could, indeed, no longer doubt anything. An angel was 
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now busy with lifting his feet; which was manifestly absurd, 
since there could be no lifting where there was no up nor down. 
Perhaps she — ^what gender were angels? — ^perhaps It would 
take him feet first to Heaven. And he wondered what St 
Peter would think of this mode of arrival — ^no wedding gar- 
ment — ^no garment at all, till the sodden tweed knickerbockers 
came into view. He was sure it was an angel that had him by 
the feet; for he had heard most tender utterance of the words: 
*' Oh, you poor dear! " 

Lady Mary Ufted his feet into the hammock, where, with 
a struggle for his safety, she had forced him to sit. She looked 
down upon him with Ups which trembled a Uttle, and eyes of 
compassion. It was pitiful to see a man so helpless I But 
she noticed after a wlule that his breathing grew regular, and 
that a tinge of colour was coming into his face. Satisfied 
that the swoon had passed into slmnber, she turned from the 
hammock and went into the studio. She was accustomed 
here to make tea for herself in the afternoons. At the further 
end of the single room of the building was a cupboard where 
she kept her spirit-lamp and accidental store of provisions. 
But when she opened it, she was aghast at the slendemess of 
the stock. In her perplexity she went out again to take a look 
at the sleeper; and there was her big dog cantering up from 
the valley; and Menelik, catching sight of his mistress, gave 
a deep bay of welcome, and bounded to meet her. 

Upon the solemn head of the Danish hound she was used 
to let flow in caresses some part of her great reserve of affection. 
He received them this afternoon in unusual volume and fer- 
vour, and seemed to understand that service was required of 
him in return for the fulness of the measure; for he stood 
watching his mistress with one ear cocked forward, and eyes 
expectant. There lay on the grass with her book a small 
drawing-block, with pencil, for a wonder, in its sheath at the 
side. With this in her lap she sat, cross-footed, and scribbled 
a note, which the dog, as he stood and poHtely watched her, 
knew that he was to carry. 

But when she had detached the thick sheet from the block 
and was folding it, a growl from the animal made her Uft her 
eyes and follow his with her gaze. 

Bethime had raised his head and was looking at them. In 
a single movement she was on her feet and at his side. 

*' I did hope," she said, " that you would sleep longer than 
this." 
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" I believe I woke," said Bethune, apcdogetically, " be- 
cause I'm so awfully hungry." 

" That's what I knew you'd be," she cried. " And up 
here I have nearly nothing that you can eat. MenelikI " she 
called; and, the dog coming to her, she began to twist the 
narrow-folded letter into the brass buckle of his collar, " I 
don't think you're safe to be left yet," she explained; " and 
so I'm sending the dog down to the villa to tell them to send 
up a man with some food." 

Now Bethune did not wish to be seen in his disreputable 
condition by a single unnecessary eye. This, at least, was the 
reason whidi he gave to himself for asking her point blank, 
what was the food which she had but did not esteem good 
enough for him. 

She answered him like a schoolgirl saying a lesson by rote. 

" There's milk — ^tea — ^half a box — sl very small box — of 
sardines — four figs — one orange — three rolls of stale bread — 
some brandy, and — and — " she was counting the sweets left in 
the gaudy box — " three chocolate caramels." 

" I don't know that a starving pirate could want better. 
If you haven't quite made up your mind to hand me over to 
a servant, I should be awfully glad to stay here for another 
hour, and then creep ofif to Santa Caterina. You see," said 
Bethune, " you've been so kind — and I've got used to your 
seeing me like this. But honestly I do shrink from being 
stared at." 

" I can quite understand," repUed Mary, gravely. 

And so she made tea in the studio, to avoid the evening 
wind upon the flame of her lamp; while Bethune slowly 
gathered strength from the hammock, the stale bread, the 
brandy and water and the sardines. With each mouthful he 
was more glad that he had not waited for food until the tea 
was made. But the tea, when it came, he enjoyed most of all. 
For this part of his meal, together with the second half of the 
third roll, was shared by the merriest and kindest table- 
fellow he had ever enjoyed. 

Even in girlhood Mary Frozier's spirit of humour would 
show itself sddom enough. But the spirit was always there; 
informing much of her work in after years; giving her daily 
perception of that sweet variety which is found, by those who 
have this spirit, even in Ufe's bitter places. In its special 
manifestation, however, it did not make of her, true bdiever 
though she was, a direct apostle. Yet moments there were in 
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her pilgrimage, when the joy of existence, combining in a 
sudden and passionate amour with the absurdity of its con- 
ditions, would make her give spontaneously witty expression 
to the humour which was always the colour of the glass through 
which she looked out upon the world. She was of those whose 
laughter is enough for themselves, even though it never leave 
the gate of the Ups to spread the joyous infection. But even 
these, a type commoner than their selfish practice will allow us 
readily to beUeve, have their hours of expansion; when, other 
causes than the humorous slacking the bonds of reticence, 
they are driven to share the joy of laughter lest they lose its 
cream — the cream which floats only to the surface of the milk of 
human kindness. 

Lady Mary, as Randolph Bethune devoured the tail of her 
last sardine, felt happy. And there is no bird which flocks so 
persistently to its feather as happiness. It has so much, that 
more it must have and will. She had saved a man's life; it 
seemed a Ufe worth saving; many odd and comical-tragical 
things had been happening, which their second half had for- 
bidden her to enjoy at the right moment; so persistently 
is our comedy of to-day the tragedy of yesterday. Now, 
therefore, was the time for retrospective enjoyment. 

So Benedetta, padding bare-foot round the western side of 
the spur, to spread out that bathing-dress for its third drying, 
was forced to admit to herself what till she died she meant 
never to acknowledge aloud in Porto Finaggio; that the sig- 
norina nobile was Inglese as pazza as any of those himibler 
English you might find in Santa Caterina. Of this those ring- 
ing peals of soprano laughter were evidence enough. Bene- 
detta knew that in the hut where her mistress painted and 
drew she had never a companion but an occasional local 
model. And no other voice of laughing accompanied hers 
into the western valley. Bethune laughed, often and heartily, 
it is true, before he ended his meal with the three chocolate 
caramels; but his habit of laughing low, combined with his 
present weakness, killed his voice three terraces short of Bene- 
detta's ears. And Benedetta's beUef in the madness of that 
lonely laughter was confirmed by the rent towel and the 
shattered scent-bottle. She would have gone herself or sent 
others to the chestnut grove, but for her beUef in a form of 
mental aberration which was national rather than personal, and 
which was thought by certain friends of hers, who had studied 
the disease both in Genoa and Spezzia, to have no tendency 
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to civil incapacity. So Benedetta left her mistress to her 
mirth. 

The mirth, however, did not endure; and soon the more 
sedate conversation which had followed it began to languish. 
For Lady Mary was in a difl&culty. Having done all eke for 
her guest, she now wished to provide him with money; and 
she did not know how with least risk of offence she might offer 
it. 

Of money in those days she was utterly careless and 
ignorant. There was an allowance that came to her somehow 
with monotonous regularity. But Blanche was rich, and to 
her sister increasingly generous with the passing of the years. 

" But why should you pay for that, Blanche," Mary had 
said not long ago, in hearing of her brother-in-law. " Surely 
I ought to spend some of my allowance." 

Blanche told her very landly to spend it upon chocolates 
and models and paint-boxes. But Mary wondered why her 
sister's handsome white face flushed as she spoke. 

Colonel Le Dane told her why. 

" Your sister, my dear child," said he, " is playing an old 
game very popular with women. She's trjdng to put back 
the hands of the clock. Doesn't the Talmud tell us that Eve, 
whenever she got a few minutes' rest, used to bother Adam out 
of his wits with her: ' Let's pretend it's Eden '? " 

" I don't know the Talmud," Mary had answered. " And 
I don't know what you mean" 

" It tells so many good things that the others missed," said 
the old man, " that I don't think it can have left that out. I 
mean that Blanche is miserable every time she remembers how 
soon you will be of age, control your own money and learn to 
buy a pair of gloves without asking her advice. I suppose," 
he added, " that you know why the prospect makes her un- 
happy? " 

" Oh, yes," cried Lady Mary, " — ^much better than you 
know the Talmud." 

Knowing so much, she allowed Blanche to buy for her 
more than gloves, while that redundant allowance accumu- 
lated untidily in pockets, glove-boxes, handkerchief-sachets 
and work-baskets. And if she was robbed, it was done with 
so prudent a frugality that she never found it out. 

Her difficulty with Bethune, therefore, was not lack of 
funds. Her own gratification in the saving of his Ufe com- 
pelled her to think him a gentleman ; and there were not want- 
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ing indications that thk rank was no brevet of her conferring. 
How, then, was she to offer him a handful of those dirty piiJc 
and blue notes? The fence was an awkward one anyhow; 
but it was the take-off that distressed her. And so that 
silence fell; growing heavier and more daunting until in 
desperation she broke it with violence. 

" Didn't you tell me you had no money, Mr — ^Mr — " she 
began; and stopped because she had not his name to end her 
sentence; for the moment feeling herself to blame in not 
remembering what she forgot he had not told her. 

But Bethune did not hdp her. His left hand was busy in a 
half-dried pocket 

** If I did," he said, fumbling in the stickiness of his sodden 
breeches, and forgetting for the time how much he had told her 
between his second swoon and his first, " you must have 
thought me a pretty raw kind of mendicant." 

He had found a few coins, and displayed them m his 
palm. 

" There," he said, " is the measure of my distance from 
destitution. With the coppers, it almost touches nine lire : 
and I've seen many a closer call than that." 

Guessing at the meaning of the slang phrase, 

" It's close enough," said the girL " But you're forgetting 
your beautiful ring, aren't you? " 

I'm afraid I shall have to forget it," Bethune answered. 
But I wish you wouldn't worry about me. I shall be all 
right. It's nothing new to me to be in a tight place." 

" I'm not worried about you," she repUed. " But I am 
awfully worried, all the same." 

" How? " asked the man. 

" About how to tell you that I can't bear to thinK of your 
parting with the ring," she answered, her words coming in a 
rush. " I don't know exactly how much money I have, but 
I can give you about two hundred francs now, and a heap more 
to-morrow." 

She nerved herself to look him in the face, and met the 
large, deep-set dark eyes of her guest. She wondered why 
they shone so bright, but had to turn her own away before she 
found out. 

" I don't think I shall want the ' heaps more '," said 
Bethune. " But I shall be very grateful if you will lend me the 
two hundred." 

She fetched the money from the studio; then sat again on 
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the grass, counting the dirty little notes and the few pieces of 
gold and silver. 

" I didn't know I had so much up here," she said, when she 
had done and was rolling the paper together as neatly as it 
would go. " There's two hundred and fifty-seven francs and 
ninety-five centimes.** 

" The two hundred will be enough," said Bethune. 

But Mary insisted on his taking every soldo. 

By this time the sun was disappearing behind the round hill 
at the end of Porto Finaggio's natural sea-wall. Bethune rose 
to go, trying to thank her. 

" I feel ever so much better," he said, when she expressed 
anxiety for his safety in the three-mile walk. " I shall get along 
very well, I've no doubt," Then, with a look downwards at 
what remained to him of clothing, " At the rate I shall travel," 
he added, ** it will be dark long before I reach Santa 
Caterina." 

By the path through the river-bed, she took him down to 
the road. 

MeneUk trotted sedately behind. Discipline was discipline. 
But discipline, outside reUgion, does not pretend to control 
opinion. And about men with clothes disordered and in- 
sufficient Menelik held opinions very definite indeed. The 
ragged stranger had indeed fondled his muzzle and ears in the 
manner of the best school. And one could not deny that this 
interloper had good hands — ^hands by no means those of 
beggar or workman. Of course this might be an exceptional 
case. But exceptional cases were just those which MeneUk's 
wide experience had taught him most to distrust. So he 
wished tiiey would hasten their adieux. 

These, however, took more time than even a suspicious dog 
could have anticipated. And before they were finally made, 
Menelik had reason to expect that a mere vulgar, inimical 
parting would take their place. There was even a moment 
when he thought it wise to reveal the ominous gleam of his 
teeth, so near did his mistress come to growling at her prot6g6. 
With ears attent, he wondered whether it was indeed to come 
to the one game he did imderstand — ^understood far better 
than anything they had tried to teach him — the game that 
was business, not manner. 

They had climbed from the river-bed to the western end of 
the viaduct, and Bethune had at last said good-night, feeling 
foolish after an attempt to lift the cap that was somewhere out 
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at sea. The girl looked after him anxiously, as he walked 
away from her with a gait too careful. 

And then he stopped and turned, checked by sudden 
remembrance. 

" What a fool I am," he cried, coming towards her. " I 
forgot all about this." 

And he held towards her something which sent a thin, 
keen ray of light back to the western sky's lingering memory of 
the sun. 

" What is it? " asked the girl, going to meet him. 

Then she saw the ring. After a moment's hesitation, she 
drew herself erect in angry amazement. 

" Why do you offer me that? " she asked. 

** You must please keep it till I return you the money you 
have lent me," he answered. 

" Really," said Lady Mary, " you astonish me." 

" Surely," pleaded Bethune, " that was the arrange- 
ment." 

" I don't arrange things," she replied; and this answer she 
thought must surely crush him. 

With great skill and kindness," he retorted gently, 
you have arranged for me to go on hving. Living is hungry 
work, and cold work, and sleepy work. So you arranged for 
those needs too — to save me, you said, from losing this. And 
now you won't take care of it for me." 

** Fm not a pawnbroker," she cried. '* You make me 
furious." 

'* I'm sorry," said Bethune, calmly. '* There's no reason, 
you see, why you should be angry. I did not say you were a 
pawnbroker. I do not liken you to a pawnbroker. But if I 
did — ? From my own experience I can tell you that it's an 
hpnest, useful, and often charitable trade. You'd hit us poor 
men at home harder by abolishing the great institution of the 
spout, than by pulling down the workhouses. But if you 
won't be my uncle," he went on, intently watching her face in 
the fading fight, and hoping by even the base means of a stale 
jest to bring a smile to its Ups, " you might at least be kind, 
and pretend you are a great bank, advancing a million or so on 
the title-deeds of my vast but encumbered estates. It makes 
all the difference, you know." 

The strange figure of the man — aU this confidence and 
dignity clothed in mere shirt, breeches, and bandages — ^were 
softening her asperity. If the bodily clothing was scanty, of 
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the mental there was even less; not a rag of pretence, no 
embroidery of affectation degraded the simphcity of his appeal. 
Little that he had said was argument in favour of pawnbroking. 
Of this Mary was glad, because Mary was angry, and knew she 
would have to be angrier still if he argued. One's own way 
would have to be abandoned altogether if any quarter were 
given to insidious reason. Woman is at least as capable of 
ratiocination as her fellow, and it is her eternal and successful 
resistance to the power of the syllogism which offers the world's 
highest tribute to logic. 

For his age, Bethune was wise. Argument, indeed, he had 
begun to use, when he caught a sudden gleam of himiour from 
her eyes — ^and saw the short cut to his object. 

He waited. 

" I won't take it," cried Mary, trying to cover her moment's 
weakness. 

Bethune thrust his abler hand into the pocket which held 
the money she had given him. A low wall with flat stone 
coping fenced each side of the narrow bridge. When he had 
dragged it with difl&culty from his pocket, it was upon one of 
these that he laid the bundle of notes, with the few gold and 
silver coins. 

" I'm sorry," he said, " that we misimderstood each other. 
Good-bye." 

He began once more to move eastward along the wheel-less 
road. And the girl could find neither discourtesy in what he 
did, nor awkwardness in the manner of doing it. No forgetful 
hand went this time to the hatless head. As even Lady Mary 
had seen enough of the world to know, the man is often at a 
disadvantage who must take his leave in the open air, when no 
hand is offered him to shake and he wears no hat to be hfted. 
But this man's inclination of the head struck her observant eye 
as faultless; and the very turning from her to continue his 
journey was accomplished without abruptness. 

As the lonely, iU-clad figure moved slowly from her. Lady 
Mary felt small and ashamed. A little, chill simset breeze 
from the sea struck her right cheek. That damp cotton shirt, 
with her climisy bandjage crossing it beneath the arms, made her 
shiver in her warm clothes. 

" Come back," she called. " Do please come back." 

He found her the schoolgirl once more, with hands locked 
behind her — ^five years younger, he thought, than when he 
turned away. 
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" I'm sorry," she said simply. " Why do you want me to 
take the diamond? " 

" You don't know me — don't know anything about me. 
If anything happened to prevent my coming back with the 
money," he explained, ** you'd think me what I'm not. If you 
never saw me again, you may think now that it wouldn't much 
matter. But it would. I should be sorry always, in this world 
or the next, to be so thought of. You would have a bad taste 
in your mouth till you died — the taste of ingratitude. That 
taste," he went on, seeing that she was listening, " is the very 
nastiest in the world's cookery-book." 

The Uttle, cold wind from the sea blew again, ruflBdng the 
slowly escaping edges of the Itahan Government's paper 
promises, as they lay on the coping of the stone parapet — the 
fluttering body whose soul had made the begin'iing of strife 
between new friends. 

Lady Msiry shivered again. 

" It s quite cold still, when the sun is down," she said, with 
an eye on the shirt that she had buttoned. 

Nor did she take it as anything but natural that Bethune 
should interpret her words by the translation of her eye. 

** Oh, I'm all right," he declared, with a cheerful laugh. 
" ' Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky,' " he quoted, " * That dost 
not bite so nigh. As benefits forgot.' " 

And just then the breeze, with the leverage of a ragged 
ten4ire note, flimg a silver coin tinkling to the stones of the 
river-bed. With swift fingers Mary pounced upon the bundle 
of contention. 

She held it out to Bethune. 

" Please give me the ring," she said. 

This was submission at^lute. Giving in was an exercise 
which she had hitherto never enjoyed, and she had a feeling 
that somebody ought to scold her. Yet there came with her 
submission a soft glow of content, which made her suspect that 
her act had sUpped into the wrong pigeon-hole of her categories. 

The exchange was made, and in addition she gave hun her 
hand, with a sweet and gentle kindness that made her age at 
once a gracious twenty-five to the man who held her fingers for 
a sliding moment. 

Simultaneously their backs were turned; and while one 
was too well bred, the other was too proud to look back. 

Before she fell asleep that night, two questions vexed Maxy 
Frozier. 
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Scottish Agnes lay these two days in the fiercest clutch of 
her asthmatic devil. After dinner Lady Mary paid old Agnes 
a visit. For, if she was dreary in her proverbial wisdom and 
useless in her position, Agnes was passionate in her one human 
affection. For an hour Lady Mary stayed with the old woman, 
delighting her with her beauty and kindness, while she puzzled 
her not a Uttle with a gaiety as new as it was difficult from the 
girFs conversation to account for. 

But Mary, as she lay in bed that night for quite twenty 
minutes sleepless, began her introspection by wondering why 
she had told Agnes nothing of her afternoon's adventure. 
Since, however, this was a question to which she either could 
not or did not wish to find an answer, she passed to the next, 
which was the older and more interesting puzzle. 

Why had she so feebly suitendered — so meekly taken from 
him the ring? 

If there was one thing she hated, she told herself, it was 
yielding to mere brutal, tiresome, dogged persistence. 

But had not this pressure been of a somewhat higher kind? 
She comforted herself with the beUef that it had been; repeat- 
ing in a whisper to the bedclothes as many as she could recall of 
the words which the man had spoken after she had called him 
back. 

" He certainly expressed it very well, ' she murmured, 
winding up the proceedings when sleep became inmunent. 
" I suppose, when you can't find any answer — ^when the other 
person seems to be in the right — ^it's nothing but obstinacy to 
hold out." 

For even so long ago as the early eighties there were women 
willing — even eager — to invoke the Goddess of Reason, when it 
was plain that her judgment must be in their favour. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE SECOND MEETING 

IT was very early morning when Mary awoke. She was out 
of bed at once and ran bare-foot to the window, flinging 
wide the green jalousies ; and stood there, stretching her arms 
and breathing deep draughts of deUcious morning air. 

Though the sun was well risen, and shone glorious over the 
sea out there in front of her, yet the httle bay and its valley, 
even higher up its terraces than the Villa Parecchia, lay still in 
the grey twil^ht of. dawn. Lady Mary told herself that she 
would wait at the window imtil, over the hill just above her 
chestnuts, their own special edition of the sunrise should come 
to the lemon-trees, the ohves, and herself. But a Uttle later 
she changed her mind. Softly opening the door between 
Blanche's empty bedroom and her own, she made her way to 
a window facing somewhat north of east. 

From this window as she watched, she seemed to become 
conscious of a growing expectancy, about as well as within her. 
Trees, flowers, air and earth — they were all waiting; waiting, 
she told herself, for a thing older than the hills, as if it were 
something new. 

And yet, in those few long minutes before the first terrible 
ray shot over the bare shoulder of the hill, Mary had never 
an inkling of what in truth it was that she awaited — ^awaited 
with expectancy so intense that even her perfect health did 
not save her from the discomfort of a galloping pulse. But 
when the intolerable golden fire crawled and then leapt to her 
glad heart and blinkmg eyes, she remembered when and in 
what company she had seen it last. 

All her Ufe she would spring from slumber to clear wake- 
fulness. She had no stage of sleepy transition. The eyes 
would be barely open before the swift white feet touched the 
floor; and the powers of sense, intelligence and emotion be- 
came hers as she stood erect. In these da)^ of recovered 
health, the faculty of enjoyment — ^the power to enjoy mere 
existence — ^generally dominated the rest. Memory alone was 
a lig-a-bed; and would nearly alv/ays lag ashamed to this 
gathering to matins of the lady's wits. 

192 . 
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To-day, this memory of hers played the sluggard even 
until that first ray shot over the ridge; and then bustled up, 
like many another late comer, clamorous with business and 
reproach. 

So Mary forgot the sun, and the valley she was to have 
watched hun embrace. She dropped into the chair by her 
sister's window. 

" Oh, I wonder! " she murmured. " I wonder if he's all 
right." 

And there she sat in her night-gown — ^her bare feet slowly 
chilling on the red hexagonal tiles; the great pigtail, which, 
miser-like, hoarded such golden riches, caught and Ufted 
comically across the high back of the chair; elbows digging 
pits in defenceless thighs; while eyes and face, only now 
snatched from sun-worship, were sunk in the hands which, 
having done so much, must now be reviled, inside the head 
which leaned upon them, for having done so little. 

Pictures raced before the dazzled and curtained eyes — 
pictures of all that might, in her scheme of possibiUty, have 
happened to the man she had rescued, bandaged, fed and given 
money to. 

How was she to know what had happened? When would 
he come and tell her? Who was he? What was he? What 
sort of doctor would he hit upon? Could his strength take 
him all those three miles into Santa Caterina? She ought to 
have gone with him. She ought to have brought him *o the 
villa. She ought to have fetched Peters. There were, 
indeed, so many things which she ought to have done, that 
thinking of them began to interfere with that succession of 
vivid images — ^images of the things which ought, might, could, 
should, ought not and probably had happened to the Corsair, 
after she had turned her back upon his. How she had wanted 
to look round! And how small the comfort she had been able 
to squeeze from her successful effort not to look round! 

She had meant to creep back into bed again — ^it was so 
absurdly early. But now she gave it up. It was impossible 
to rest, sleeping or waking, while she did not know him safe. 

It was not, of course, that the man mattered. But mere 
humanity made it necessary to her peace of mind to know 
that he was aUve and cared for. 

What, then, was she to do? Sit at home or in her studio, 
in the hope of his coming? With the care of an Italian doctor 
added to his fatigue and injuries, the man was probably in bed. 

N 
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Should she walk about the streets and alleys and squares of 
Santa Caterina until she encountered him? But, again, he 
was most likely in bed. She might, indeed, put on her 
prettiest frock and make Camolino row her in state to the 
small but relatively important town to which she had sent the 
man from Corsica; there arrived, it was easy for her to call 
upon the refined and consumptive English clergyman, whose 
spiritual ministrations in the salle d manger of the Hdid Belve^ 
dere she was not allowed to share. But the Corsair — she had 
no other name to call him by — U Corsale, il Corsaro, il Corseg- 
giatore — she liked the last word best — ^il Corseggiatore was 
certainly not the man to apply for help to the Reverend Mr 
Aloysius Lumsden. Or she might go to the Awocato San- 
tuccio Imperiale, whose office was a first floor in the Via 
Regina Margherita. He was a good, kind, decent sort of 
imitation gentleman, as well as British Vice-ConsuL But, for 
all the wealth of her fancying power, she could get no picture 
at all when she tried to imagine il Corseggiatore Corsicano, 
with his two garments and his two hundred francs, applying 
for help and protection to this very Latin British Vice-ConsuL 
For the Corsair had seemed to her a man who knew his way 
about because he had been bom with the gift to tempt every 
man and woman he met to help him find it. He would surely, 
then, find some better way than through any of these channels. 
He would make a friend in the street — a friend ready, perhaps, 
after five minutes' acquaintance, to die for him. 

And then she wondered why she had imagined that last 
thing. Was he indeed a compeller of friendship? She was 
sure — oh! yes, very certain indeed — that he was; and was 
quite unable to find the ground of her assurance. 

The green shutters of Blanche's eastern room were softly 
closed. The sun had no longer any secrets — ^nor the valley. 
The love-making out there was unabashed. The sun did 
most of it, but the valley enjoyed and understood it better. 

If bed were no longer possible, food was the more necessary. 
And after food, for temporary consolation at least, the sea. 

Lady Mary dressed in haste, and stole through the sleeping 
house till she found a larder and rifled it of milk and bread! 
The first she drank, and the second carried with her. 

Surely the morning was young enough for the Uttle brown 
boys' manner of batlmig. 

While she swam, while she mimched her roll on the way 
home to breakfast, while she ate the breakfast that was Eng- 
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lish in its volume and variety though Latin in its daintiness, 
Lady Mary was happy. And witib the last mouthful she 
reached conclusion of her perplexity. 

To-day she would enjoy herself quietly at the studio. She 
would grapple with that " awful arm." And, if by dinner- 
time she had no news, she would confide the story to Camo- 
lino, and send him in to Santa Caterina to discover the fate of 
the man whom she had let go away wounded to fend for him- 
self. 

Her happiness prolonged itself in the form of content, 
until her struggle with the " awful arm " was renewed. 
Thence onwards both happiness and content dwindled to 
rapid extinction. 

She came down early to her lunch — the healthy hunger 
of her young body and her early rising reinforced by boredom. 

She ate well, reasoning with herself the while. It was only 
that she wanted to know — ^nothing else. Of course they had 
made him rest — ^kept him, no doubt, in bed. 

Then who — ^what sort of who, that is — ^who was nursing 
him? 

But even her limch must have an end. And the rest of 
the day, till at night she slept, was sheer disappointment. 

She had not, after all, sent her boatman to Santa Caterina 
to hunt for an Englishman who owned but two garments. 

'* A horrid day," she told herself, when she had said her 
prayers. " It's that awful arm — and not knowing," she 
added; for, with herself as confessor, she was honest above the 
average. 

She slept late into the morning, and filled most of her time 
between breakfast and lunch with writing a long letter to 
Blanche. At the end she was to have told her adventure; 
but when the time for this confidence came, she decided to 
postpone the tale until she could give the sequel. 

" Tell her not in penny numbers," she murmured. 
" Penny numbers aren't good for people who are worried 
about other people. And poor Blanche is all the more worried 
about poor CharUe because she has just begun to find out that 
she's rather a pig never to have worried about him before." 
So she ended her letter with a postscript announcing that a 
thrilling new story would " commence in our next issue." 

After lunch she changed her frock, put on her most sum- 
mery hat, spread over it her very prettiest parasol, and 
walked sedately to the harbour, descending to the quay by 
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the stairs which had led Dr Trethewy so surprisingly to the 
beauties of Porto Finaggio; whence she bade Camolino row 
her to the bathing place. 

At the tent on the rocks Camolino discreetly left her. 
But Camolino knew very well she had not come there to swim. 
Nor that only from her fine clothes. She had sat placid and 
gracious in the stem of his boat all the way; and when his 
signorina was eager for the water, she was restless in the boat 
as a lad of fourteen. 

It was well, perhaps, or ill, for Mary Frozier, that Camo- 
lino and Benedetta hated each other. 

" Diamine I " he muttered, pausing in his short, easy 
pushing-stroke to look back for the last flash of her gown as 
she mounted the spur. " She is a woman to-day." 

This was a mistake for which Camolino was hardly to 
blame. He was not, at least, the only man to make it that 
afternoon. 

The other was waiting for her, seated with his back to the 
very tree she had leaned against two days ago, while she 
watched the pointed sails of the felucca which had brought 
him so far on the fatal way to her. 

On the first sight, each wished the other away. For each 
thought the other a probable intruder upon the expected 
meeting. 

Bethune saw the approaching parasol, and then, as she 
turned the last comer of the wincfing path, the whole figure of 
the woman he did not recognise for the girl he expected. The 
maturer dehcacy of the dress, and some difference, perhaps, in 
the gait, deceived him. 

That's certainly not my pigtail girl," he said to himsell 
Perhaps it's some sort of an aunt or cousin." 
^■"^ For there had been a moment, while he lay dizzy against 
that hot but shadowed rock on the shore, when he had seen 
the escape of the auburn rope from the ugly cap, and had 
watched unseen its re-incarceration. 

He rose without alacrity to his feet, cursing inwardly the 
string of polite explanation which must be gone through, 
should this graceful woman, coming towards him with an air 
of possessing the ground she trod so deUcately, be indeed 
allied with — even, perhaps, closely followed by his good 
Samaritan of two days ago. 

Lady Mary caught sight of him as he rose, and did not 
hasten her steps. 
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But when she was within three yards of him, she laughed 
and held out her hand. 

" You didn't know me at first," she said as he took it, 

" I'm afraid I didn't," answered Bethune simply. " But 
it wasn't much wonder. You looked so different." 

" Did I? " cried Mary, well aware of the difference, and 
pleased that it had not escaped him. " Do tell me how? " 

Bethune hesitated before answering, and she laughed 
gently and quizzically as she let her eyes examine him from 
head to foot. 

Is it because the reason won't be flattering," she asked, 
that you are afraid to tell me? " 

Bethune shook his head. 
Something vague and intangible, is it? " said Lady Mary, 
the sparkle of mirth spreading from her eyes over her whole 
countenance. *' Or was it only the same reason that kept me 
at first from knowing you? " 

" It's not vague," he rephed* " Nor is it clothes. There's 
nothing amusing, nor even odd, about yours, you see." 

" Yours looked all right, till you Ufted your hat and spoke 
English," said the girl, trying to excuse herself. " And then 
all of a sudden you were funny. I'm sorry I smiled." 

" I'm not," said Bethune pleasantly. " I think the man 
that cut them was a wasted artist — caricaturist, you know. 
But, after all, you must admit that it's better to come in 
these than as I was compelled to appear at our first 
meeting." 

" Oh, yes, of course," said the girl, flushing vividly; for 
tiie man's very simplicity and lack of discomfort in his bizarre 
costume made her feel that she had been lacking in courtesy; 
giving her a sudden glimpse of the shame she must have felt of 
herself, had the man shown any shame of his garments. 

Bethtme laughed; and his laughter carried consolation in 
its tone and modulation. 

" Properly understood, you know," he said in explanation 
of his mirth, " it was very subtie flattery to smile like that at 
my jacket and trousers. You seemed to know that they 
didn't come from my own tailor." 

Lady Mary's colour faded to the normal, and she smiled at 
him again, this time with gratitude. 

" And I had to come, you know," he went on. " I couldn't 
put it off." 

" Of course you couldn't," cried Mary vehcmentiy. 
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Bethiine looked at her sharply. 

" Because I had to thank you — " he began. 

But she interrupted him, looking him in the face with 
suddenly raised eyes of profound and transparent simphcity. 

" I didn't mean that," she said. " I meant — ^because you 
must have known that I was getting awfully anxious." 

" I'm sorry you were anxious," replied Bethime. " I 
ought to have told you I'm very hard to kill." 

" Oh, I didn't worry very much, you know," said Mary. 
" I decided they had kept you in bed aU yesterday." 

" That's where my doctor thinks I am now," said Bethime, 
laughing. 

" Why aren't you, then? " she asked thoughtlessly. 

" You agreed with me," he answered, ** when I said I was 
obliged to come. Though we differed, I beUeve," he added, 
" about the reason." 

To this she could find no ready answer, and for a moment 
they stood looking at each other. The colour rose a httle in 
her cheeks. She knew that it rose, but did not know why. 

" You're still an invalid," she said, a thin, soft cloud of 
dignity creeping over her face. " It is very wrong of me to 
keep you here standing. Will you come to my studio, and sit 
down? " 

Bethune felt that her " will you " was less cordial than 
" won't you " would have been. The " my " before the 
" studio," moreover, was defensively possessive. 

" I'm not ill," he said. " But I should like to come." 

Lady Mary turned and led the way. Amused and inter- 
ested, Bethune followed her; and not a word was said until 
they reached the further end of the chestnut grove. With a 
kind of lofty sohcitude she offered him the choice between the 
long cane chair and the hammock. 

Bethune chose the chair. The hammock, he said, re- 
minded him of his ridiculous behaviour two days ago. 

With an inarticulate excuse, Mary sHpped away from him. 
He thought she was gone into the studio, but did not turn his 
head to see. He was, indeed, less strong than he had declared 
himself; and was not sorry, finding himself alone, to drop into 
the seat he had chosen. As the comfort of its rest crept over 
him, he wondered vaguely whether frost or sunshine would be 
on her face when she returned. But why, he then asked him- 
self, should he care whether the girl — ^no, he meant the woman 
— should smile upon him or frown? 
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It's SO much easier/* he answered himself persuasively, 
to be grateful when people are friendly." 

Very soon she came back to him, carrying a silk-covered 
pillow from the couch she had so often used for her bed, when 
the weather was too hot down in the valley. But Bethune 
thought her minute had been five. 

" Oh," he cried, when he saw her face, " it's all right, 
then." 

" What is? " asked the girl, beaming protective. 

" I was afraid something had vexed you," said Bethune. 

** I only went to get you a cushion," said Mary. " Don't 
get up. Lean forward, and let me put it where it will be 
comfortable." 

And he endured the pillow for the sake of the adjusting 
hands. 

" Now," she said, as she sank, half sitting, half lying, into 
the hammock, " — now you must tell me everythmg that's 
happened since you said good-bye on Tuesday." 

So he told her of the kindness of a wayfarer forlorn as 
himself; how this man had turned back to give him introduc- 
tion to the landlord of the Trattoria d'Espagna, a tiny inn 
down by the harbour of Santa Caterina; how the padrone's 
wife had been good to him, given him Fernet Branca, tucked 
him up in bed and sent for her own pet doctor to dress the 
wound in his shoulder. And Mary flushed with pleasure when 
she heard how this doctor had praised the skill of her temporary 
bandages; and paled with a sick shudder of sjnnpathy when 
Bethune told her how he had submitted to the five stitches 
which now held the edges of the gash together, rather than give 
his promise to stay at least four days in bed; and soon she was 
laughing over his accoimt of how he had sent the good landlady 
out to buy him clothes. 

" These are what she got me," he said. '* I told her to buy 
the cheapest she could, you know, and from that side she's a 
good buyer." 

Mary looked suddenly distressed, as she interrupted him. 

** It's my fault," she said, with a foolish sense of inuninent 
tears. " I hope you do believe that it was all the money there 
was — that I couldn't have given you less than I had." 

His voice and countenance had been full of the fun stored 
from his recent adventures. But now the mouth was set in 
firmer lines, so that there rose in the girl's mind a kind of 
subconscious fear of what would happen should its curves 
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disappear altogether. That, however, was before she saw 
the eyes. The eyes made her feel so safe that she did not need 
nor dare to look at them long. Eyes, she remarked to herself, 
eight hours later, were difficult things. When most worth 
regarding, they could not be properly looked at, without being 
looked into. And certainly Bethime's eyes, so dark and deep- 
set that their beauty would commonly escape notice until they 
were encoimtered in a moment of feeling, were now bent upon 
his companion with an intensity and an internal radiance 
difficult to sustain. 

" No man — ^no htrnian being," he said quietly, " need look 
at you twice to learn that. But you miss tiie point. I didn't 
mean to wear the blue linen trousers, the lumpy shoes, the 
white socks, the velveteen jacket with the absurd braid and 
inane pockets — this awful shirt and silly collar, rendered 
complete in its absurdity by the ridiculous neck-tie — I didn't 
intend wearing these to come and see you. They were to be a 
mere covering to enable me to shop for myself. So this morn- 
ing I gave Mother Guerinadi the sUp, and made a tour of all the 
taBors and slop shops in Santa Caterina. With a very cheap 
and crooked cigar in my mouth, nobody knew I wasn't native." 

" That's what I meant," cried Mary. " If you talked 
Italian, and — and wore a moustache, you — ^you wouldn't 
excite any conunent at all." 

" I didn't — ^not in the streets of Santa Caterina — even 
without the moustache. But in the shops — ^well, the local 
fashions excited mine. They exhausted my Italian com- 
mentary, cathoUc though it is. I nearly fell back on English. 
You thmk, madamigeUa, that I look pretty queer as I am now. 
That's because you haven't seen me in the smart reach-me- 
downs that I wouldn't purchase. One good man had tears in 
his eyes because I would not buy the suit he was sure that 
Providence, operating through its Milanese wholesale agents, 
had intended for me. You laughed at me in these — " 

" Oh, do forgive me for that and forget it," said Mary, 
eager, uneasy and determined not to be cross. 

" One can't forget your laughter," he answered; " and it 
can only be forgiven for coming to an end." 

What odd ways you have of putting things," said Mary. 
You'd have had a right to say that," replied Bethune, 
if I had made my call in that suit. Checks, you know — the 
trousers belled like a coster's pearlies, * Precisamente Inglese,' 
he said. And the poor chap made it clear very soon that his 
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prezzi fissi were only for his new strip of plate-glass window. 
With his final tear he offered it to me — the whole rig — for what 
I'm sure wasn't more than half it's Milanese cost to himself." 

Mary looked at him, as if imagining his person arrayed in 
these exotic glories. 

What a pity you didn't I " she cried. 
They'd certainly have made you laugh outright — ^not 
merely smile at me," he answered. '* Perhaps I ought to have 
thought of that. But indeed even his bottom price was too 
much for my funds." 

Bethime was of those who feel no discomfort in speaking 
of money. But Lady Mary, whose pocket was burning with 
a sum much larger tiian she had already lent him, felt very 
uncomfortable indeed. This second offer was harder to make 
than the first. 

For a moment there was silence between them. Then they 
spoke together. 

'* The suit of reach-me-downs was strange enough, but I 
haven't told you the oddest thing that happened to me this 
morning," he began. 

But she simultaneously : 

" I'm forgetting all about th^ tea. The kettle will be boil- 
ing over or the spirit burnt out." 

And she left him so swiftly that his effort to rise before she 
disappeared was a quite comfortable failure. 

His head leaning, with the sense almost of a caress, upon 
the pillow which she had artfully arranged to crick his neck, 
Bethune mused, imagined and pondered till he came near 
sleeping. His thoughts, his feelings, and the swinuning rest- 
fulness of the chestnut shade kept him utterly content until 
she returned, carrying a small table. 

She would not let him rise to help her. 

" Please be an invaUd — at least for to-day," she said very 
sweetly. 

With a very good will he yielded. 

" Was it boiled over or burnt out? " he asked. 

" Which do you think? " asked Mary, looking up from the 
embroidered tea-cloth she was spreading. 

" Neither," said Bethime. 

" How do you know? " 

" You weren't away long enough the first time to fill the 
kettle and light the lamp," he repUed. " And this last time 
you might have boiled a plum-pudding." 
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While she was making and fetching the tea, flitting to and 
fro, ^he seemed a girl once more in the energy and suddenness 
of her movement. But when she had set his cup beside him 
on the oUve-wood stool within easy reach of his unslung arm, 
and had seated herself at the table, her courtesy in resuming 
the conversation was so grave and polished that he felt himself 
addressed by a yoimg matron whose knowledge of the world 
had been gained through experience exclusively pleasant 

'* When I was so foolish as to fancy my cold and empty 
kettle was bubbling over," she said, *' you were just going to 
tell me the strange thing that happened to you this morning — 
the thing, you know, that was even more startling than those 
wonderful clothes that you would not have bought if you 
could. Please teU me about it" 

Bethune began to think he was never again to get sight 
of the plain, eager, active maiden in the ugly cap and awkward 
bathing-dress, who had tried to trick him into thinking her a 
boy. But he was not to wait long for a fresh outburst of that 
frank egoism and spontaneous generosity which is among 
the sweetest compounds of himian chemistry. 

" I was only going to tell you," he began, " how my land- 
lady served up with my d^jeimer a very stale copy of The Times, 
the possession of which she evidently felt gave a cachet to her 
establishment. To please her I made a show of looking over 
it, and fell upon a paragraph which I read with all the interest 
she could wish. It was about the will of an old fellow that I 
never saw. He'd left all his money to a son, who was at 
Brazenose with me. They had quarrelled, and I had lent the 
boy money. I had some in those days. So I just telegraphed 
to him before I started on my walk here ; told him where I was, 
stuck for money." 

" Oh, what a shame! " cried Mary, speaking with the 
expostulatory fervour of a schoolboy, so that Bethune was at 
once reminded of the oil-skin cap and the escaping pigtail. 
And she pulled a large envelope stuffed with bank-paper 
roughly from her pocket. '* And I'd brought all this for you." 

She held it out to him. 

*' It's really quite a lot this time," she said, in a softer 
tone, half pleading, half apologetic. " Do please take it." 

" How very good you are! " said Bethune, looking, not at 
the hand, but in her face. " No— I won't take it — ^not now. 
I want to see first whether my old friend is as honest as my new 
one is generous." 
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You might take it," said Mary, " till the other money 
comes/ 

" You ought not to trust people so readily," said Bethune. 
" Isn't there an old superstition which tells you to look out for 
injury from the man you save from drowning? I might go 
off with it." 

" It wouldn't do me much harm if you did." 

'* That sort of thing alwa57s does haim — ^harm that's much 
worse than losing money." 

Perhaps your friend won't send you enough." 
He owes me a hundred poimds," replied Bethune, " and 
most likely he'll send me double." 

Then Mary, on the point of replying, caught the grave 
inquiry of the dark eyes f«ed upon her, and forgot not only the 
words that had been near her tongue, but even her desire to 
speak. 

" I remember," he said, '* while I was swimming, and before 
I began to forget things — I remember wondering what sort of 
friend I should encounter this time. I knew there'd be some- 
body standing on the edge of the sea to pull me out." 

'* Do you always," asked the girl, speaking with a hesitation 
and a difficulty which she made no attempt even to herself to 
account for, ** — do you always find one? " 

*' Nearly always," he answered. *' I think you know that 
I'm grateful to you for saving my Ufe," he went on. " But 
there's something I'm more grateful for — I mean, the way you 
gave it back to me." 

" Aren't you making too much of it? " asked Mary. 

** No," said Bethune. " Even in the nursery they teach us 
to be grateful to God for giving us Ufe. But we don't see — ^at 
least, none of us remembers — fiie bounty of his smile and the 
fulness of his hand as he draws us ashore out of nothing. 
Most of us, I suppose, never see them at all. And so it's not 
surprising that a good many people have wondered whether 
there is really anything to be grateful for." 

'* That sounds rather dreadful," said Mary. 

" It is," agreed Bethune. " And it's true." 
That there's nothing to be grateful for? " 
No. I said that many people don't know what it is." 

** Are you one of them? " asked the girl, with a touch of 
fear in her eyes and voice. 

Bethune smiled as he glanced at her before answering. 

'* No," he said. " I am not one of them." 
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"Then why are we talking about them?" asked 
Mary. 

" If I ought to be grateful for what was given when I 
didn't know there was any gift, any giver, nor any me to he 
given to," said Bethune, " what ought I to feel to the person 
who gives me back what I didn't want to lose, and makes it 
seem doubly worth keeping by her way of doing it? " 

" Oh, I see your argmnent," she exclaimed, glad to get 
away from the breath of unorthodoxy which she tiiought she 
had detected in his allusions to what she would have called 
" sacred subjects." " Are you very fond of arguing, Mr — 
Signor Corseggiatore? " 

" It depends upon the other arguer, Madamigella Samari- 
tana," he answered; then added, with sudden change of sub- 
ject: " If names were any real good, you know — ^had any 
sense in them, I mean — one ought to be able to guess them 
from looking at their owners." 

" You'd have to know the people first — 2l Uttle, at least, 
even if names had that kind of sensibleness," said Mary. 

" One never gets the chance," said Bethune. 

" We have it — ^at least," said the girl, " we've begun to 
have it." 

" Guess mine, then," said Bethune; hoping, without at 
all knowing why, that she would not ask him to tell it. 

" Oh, you are Signor Corsale in my head," she replied, 
laughing. " Or should I say Corsaro — or Corseggiatore? I 
don't know which is best. I found them all three in my silly 
little dictionary." 

Bethune felt something throb painfully within him. Yet 
he spoke again even while the pang of it was melting into a 
warm glow which alarmed him more than the shock. But 
neither in his voice nor his face was there any sign to tell the 
girl how much more she had said than she knew. 

But he did not answer her question. 

" I have no little dictionary to fit you with a name." 

" But you have given me one already," said Mary, with a 
soft laugh. " It's much too good for me. I suppose that is 
why I Uke it so much." 

" I'm content with mine," said Bethune. 

" Yours? " said the girl; not trying to trick him of his 
legal appellations, but eager to find out whether he had in his 
mind the same fantastic bought which was enjo3dng its frolic 
in her ovm. 
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*' The name you gave me," he explained. " It's flattery 
is certainly somewhat B5n:onic — ^but I like it." 

" Why? " asked Mary, with round-eyed simplicity. 

" I won't tell you why — ^not now," said Bethune. 

•' When wiU you teU me? " 

" That's the same question," he replied, shaking his head. 

Though she did not understand it, Mary accepted his 
refusal without further inquisition. 

" It's rather a funny idea, isn't it? " she said, " to have a 
friend you have christened and been christened by. It's a 
good one, too. Didn't you say just now that if names had any 
real meaning, they ought to be in a sort of way readable on 
people's faces? " 

Bethune nodded, watching hers. 

*' Then it must follow," she continued, smiling, " that each 
person ought to be called by a different name by each other 
person." 

'* Why? " asked Bethune, to keep the face interested and 
the lips moving. 

" Because, to each person, each person is a different 
person. I mean — " 

" I know. And you're right," agreed Bethune. " You 
mean that everybody is as many bodies as there are other 
bodies, don't you? " 

" You are laughing at me," said Lady Mary. 

" Only to agree with you," he answered. " Let us start 
the system. But when the reform is thoroughly established, 
you'll have to allow each of us some sort of label for business 
purposes." 

** Oh, of course," said the reformer. " What's yours? " 

Bethime laughed. 

*' I'll tell you that, Lady Samaritan," he said, " when I 
tell you the other thing." 

" What thing? " 

'* When I teU you why it is that I have fallen in love with 
my new name, and don't mean to give it a rival on your 
tongue till I must. And that time," he added, " is sure to 
come too soon." 

A few minutes later he took his leave; finding his justifica- 
tion in the faint wave of disappointment which he saw pass 
over her countenance. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE CORSAIR 

NEXT day Lady Mary busied herself somewhat feverishly 
with her painting, making vain beUef that she was glad 
he would not come. For she was sure, often though she would 
pause in her work to listen for his step, that come he would 
not, until the money should come from his friend. 

With intervals for meals and swimming, she stuck doggedly 
to her easel. But during the morning of the second day she 
found her interest and attention wandering from the canvas 
where the " beastly arm " continued of intractable obstinacy. 

" It spoils the whole thing to me," she complained. 

Suddenly she remembered an idea which had come to her 
last night, while she lay awake. It was the germ of a new 
composition. Quick to seize upon the chance of amusement, 
she changed her stretcher for a large drawing-block, and her 
brushes for a bit of charcoal. 

Her rough sketch of the grouped figures in this fresh 
attempt to perform the impossible was already becoming 
coherent in suggestion, when Mary's eye was caught by the 
single line with which she had indicated the position of a pro- 
file, almost in the centre of the composition. It was a one-line 
portrait of the man she had not seen for two days. For a 
moment she studied it; then with closed eyes concentrated 
her memory upon Bethime's features. 

From tiie time when she opened them again, imtil the 
rough outline of the impossible was ruined by the crowding of 
its blank spaces with profiles, sketches and caricatures of 
Randolph Bethune, she pursued her amusement. 

With various mediimis and increasing himiour she drew 
them; and the likeness grew with the humour. From the 
lead-pencil Bethune, clad in ungartered knickerbockers and 
clinging wet shirt; through the red crayon caricature with its 
fez, its absurdly crooked scimitar and its printed legend: // 
Corsaro Corsicano ; in the picture entitled: // Damerino 
Milanese, where he was shown in the checkered suit he had 
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described but never worn; down to the last and most finished 
of them all, which she had drawn in sepia, this humour grew 
franker and bolder; but never once throughout the series did 
it fail in its subtlest and highest quality. For in all was a 
spirit of respect to the caricatured; a spirit which seemed to 
say: "The laugh is with me who draw, not against him 
whom no pencil could make ignoble without losing what it 
sought to degrade." 

The end of her space and a sharp attack of hunger coin- 
ciding, the girl surveyed her half-hour's work. Somewhere 
within her a flicker of truth said it was good — ^much better 
than striving against arms and elbows themselves incapable 
of strife. 

She picked up her parasol and started for the viQa and her 
lunch. 

She had not, however, gone a dozen paces, when she turned 
sharply, and re-entered the studio. The small smile of satis- 
faction had left her face, which was disturbed with a vague 
discomfort. 

She stripped the sheet of heavy paper from the block, tore 
it twice across, and flung it into the basket half full of torn 
failures. 

And then to her lunch she carried a serene countenance 
and excellent appetite, and from it a volume of Longfellow up 
the hill again to her hanmiock. And there, three hours later, 
Bethune found her so nearly asleep that he was close before 
she had seen or heard his approach. 

His face wore the happiest expression she had yet seen 
upon it. He would not let her rise. 

" Lie still/* he said, " while I tell you all about it." 

As if he had known her from infancy, he sat cross-legged 
upon the grass ; and Mary turned on her side in the hanunock, 
looking down upon him with an intentness which he observed 
without understanding it. For she was thinking how much 
harder that face would be to draw with the smile on it. 

Since yesterday morning he had been in Genoa, he said. 
As the quickest means of rddeving his need, his newly affluent 
friend had telegraphed to the English banker and Consul in 
that city to befriend him; and to Bethune had come a simul- 
taneous message, bidding him call without delay upon the 
British Consul; and he told her how his friend had empowered 
him in the one telegram and entreated him in the other to 
draw upon him witibiout limit; how the Consul had been 
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hospitable as well as swiftly business-like; and how he had 
spent three hours in procuring garments fit for accepting the 
hospitaUty which was a burden to him. 

Mary asked him what had made it burdensome. 

What but his eagerness, he replied, to get back to Porto 
Finaggio and the chestnut grove? 

" But there was no hurry," said Lady Mary. 

" Oh, yes, but there was hurry — ^very much hurry," 
Bethune assured her, while his left hand was busy disengaging 
a large envelope from the pocket of his new tweed jacket. 
*' The greatest hurry I've known for a long time." 

And he handed her the envelope. 

Mary was ashamed of the pleasure which she tried to keep 
from her face. She almost made up her mind to receive as an 
impertinence the money which her S5nnpathy with Bethune 
divined through its envelope. 

She raised herself upon an elbow, rocking with the sway of 
the hanunock; her left foot sUpped across her right and over 
the edge of the net, displaying a pretty shoe and four inches 
of fine stocking, clinging wax-like upward from a finer anide. 

" It's no good to me," she said, trying to look severe. 

" Yes, it is," he answered. " You wanted it." 

But she would not let her face relax. 

" You don't imderstand," he continued, with art. 

Mary was more generous even than she was young. 

*' I do understand," she declared with heat. " You mean 
— I'm not quite a fool — ^you mean that — that more than any- 
thing else in the world just now you want me to know that 
you are honest and honourable! " 

*' Thank you," said Bethune. ** You are quite as clever 
as you are kind. And I think, you know, that it's almost 
dangerous to be so clever as that comes to." 

She smiled at him, and took the envelope. 

" I'll get your ring," she said; " please help me out." 
As she rose to her feet she kept his hand for the fraction of a 
second, looking at him. 

" I knew without, all the same," she said, and went into 
the studio. 

She returned walking slowly, her head bent over and her 
finger-nails picking at the hard-drawn knot joining the ends 
of a string which had been passed through his pledge. She 
stood in front of him, not raising her eyes till the laiot had 
yielded. Then she drew the ring free and put it in his hand« 
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'* I was so awfully afraid of losing it," she said, smiling in 
his face, " that I tied it round my neck with tihat bit of 
string." 

And then she laughed at her precaution; and Bethune 
found both the laugh and the smile which preceded it as void 
of self-consciousness as her words of hesitation. 

This day again she made tea for him. With the handling 
of the tea-pot the childishness fell away from her — or, rather, 
as it seemed to her guest, was merged in the sedater charm of 
her more womanly mood. 

It was during this third drinking of tea together that their 
acquaintance, pleasant already with its touch of sentiment 
sprung naturally from the circumstances pf their encounter, 
was sealed finally to graver issues. 

This " talking about real things," as Lady Mary called the 
discussions of that and many anotiier day upon that and other 
hill-sides, she thought of ever after as the beginning of her 
education. 

Before the end they had ranged far over letters, art and 
reUgion, with occasional raids into the territories of politics, 
philosophy and modem science. And through the happy and 
disastrous chain of days never to be forgotten by teacher nor 
taught, no angeUc eavesdropper could have found temptation 
to the earthy sin of derision. They saw and heard only a maid 
of clear, simple and narrow mind, eager in any case, and most 
eager from these new lips, to know a Uttle more of the things 
which Ue behind the fog-veU of a imiverse; and a man ever 
stilling his pang — the pang whose authority of conscience he 
consistently denied — with the plea to-night that it was a child 
who would be answered, to-morrow, that it was a woman with 
a right to know. 

Nor could the celestial spies have asserted that he was, 
whether in criticism, suggestion, instruction or argument, 
anything but good for her mind and her soul. Yet, if Mrs 
Grundy have a heavenly parallel — and, if she have, one may 
fondly hope her employed on foreign service — this censorious 
angel could not during those days have hovered about the dead 
German artist's studio without anxiety. 

For it was not many days before Bethune — Randolph 
Bethune, who had rashly beheved himself for the last five 
years immune — acknowledged himself in love. In love too 
deeply and unselfishly, he assured himself, to let his love 
become vocal. 
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For he was man of the world as well as artist — ^which was 
strong qualification of his selfishness. And he thought his 
knowledge and love of his kind made him a secure companion 
for his good Samaritan. 

" If I were eligible," he would tell himself in one of the 
hours away from her side, *' — ^if I merely had money, it would 
be all right." 

And then again: 

" But it is all right," he would compel himself for awhile 
to beUeve. ** If I give her a start — a start such as she isn't 
Ukely to get in her holy rut of convention; and if she never 
knows what Fd bite my tongue out rather than tell her, I 
shall soon be a faint memory; but the things I have put her 
on the track of will last." 

All which, but for the frailty of the conditional clause, was 
true enough. And it is only fair to this Bohemian wanderer 
of seven and twenty to note that, however careless or self- 
deceptive he may have been in the matter of one if, it had 
never, at that stage of the affair, crossed his mind that his 
Donna Samaritana, being a woman, might have a conditional 
clause of her own. 

Who shall plead for us, we say, if we plead not for ourselves ? 

In the reports of those supernal detectives, Randolph 
Bethune did, without knowing it, plead for himself; with an 
argument of which he made no use against his troublesome 
conscience, but was never tired of employing in the nightly 
review of each day's repeated happiness, to the ^rification of 
the mistress of his three weeks' dream and his quarter century's 
remorse. 

" It isn't only what she is," he would tell himself. " It's 
what she's going to be — ^if the fools only give her room. And 
I'm damned," he added one night aloud, to the terror of a 
neighbour whose dinner had been less disturbed from within, 
" — I'm doubly damned if I don't help her all I know to get it." 

And the whole thing was the fault of a dead American, 
reputed poet. 

For, on that third day of their drinking it together, when the 
tea was at its dregs, he Ufted from the thin grass the thin 
volume of Longfellow. 

Idly he opened it in the middle, read a single word at the 
head of the page, closed the book gently, and as gently laid it 
once more on the thin grass. 

Across the tea-cups on the wicker table Mary had watched 
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him. And her spirit rose with indignation ready to protect the 
thin poet. 

" I love Longfellow," she began, poUtely bristling. 

*' That,*' said Bethune, smiling at her, " is very lucky for 
Longfellow." 

Of the personaUty she took no notice. 

" What have you against him? " she asked. " Please tell 
me." 

" I have nothing to say against him — ^nothing more than 
against rice-pudding," said Bethune. 

" I'm very fond of rice-pudding," said the girl, half smiling; 
then added with sudden gravity: " I think that was rather 
rude." 

In spite of a sense of guilt which the reproof in her face and 
voice both produced and tempted him to acknowledge, Bethune 
assured her with much courtesy that he had not been rude. 
He had merely endeavoured, he explained, to avoid giving her 
opinions whidi would annoy rather than convince, by stating 
that the choice of poets, as of puddings, was a matter of 
taste. 

" You said rice-pudding," objected Mary. 

** Which you like," he replied. " I was fortunate." 

" Oh, well — " began Mary; and then shifted her ground. 
" You sounded so disgustingly superior," she said; " as if you 
were just bound to know best." 

** I didn't mean it to soimd Uke that," said the man. 

" But the truth is too obvious to be concealed — ^is that what 
you mean? '* asked the girl. 

" Yes," said Bethune, with perfect simplicity. 

She looked up at him in astonishment; and then dropped 
her eyes before his with a conviction that it was superiority, 
and not his claim to it, which she had come near to resenting. 

*' Then please be nice, and tell me why I ought not to 
enjoy him," she said. 

" I think you ought to enjoy it," he said, " — as long as you 



can." 



" I want you to tell me what it is that you don't like in him," 
she persisted; then, with an air of judicial wisdom which, even 
while it amused him, Bethune found strangely imposing, '' I 
want to hear your criticism," she added. 

" Why should I throw a spotted shadow over what gives you 
pleasure? " he asked. " Besides," he went on, *' it's Ufting 
the stick of criticism by the wrong end. But, if you'll tell me 
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what you love in Longfellow, and, as far as you can, why you 
love it, I'll promise to do the dirty work afterwards, and give 
you the other side. Is it a bargain? ** 

Mary signified that a bargain it was. But it was not with 
the dirty work, as he had called it, that Bethune first found his 
tongue occupied. For poor Lady Mary, after an awkward 
start, was surprised to find how few were the words at her 
conunand for tibe description of the beauties she knew and felt 
in her client's work; and how many fewer to express the 
unformulated reasons of her admiration. It was not very 
long, then, before counsel for the prosecution, in sheer chivalry, 
had taken up the case for the defence. 

Now Bethune, who never printed a line of verse, whatever 
he may secretly have scribbled, was on ground of his own as 
lover and critic of poetry, modem and classic. He had a 
memory unusually tenacious of the rhythmic and the metrical. 
He could, moreover, to suit his audience, so translate all 
technical terms into the vernacular as entirely to prevent the 
shuddering horror which marches, a ghostly vanguard, in front 
of the pedant. If the gods and his own passions had not found 
him better work, he would have been a classical annotator 
with emendation . for his hobby. For the parallel passage 
sprang always to his mind as clear and precise as the lines of 
the great old marbles to the eye of the sculptor who dreams, 
sees, or fashions a new scheme of noble limbs. 

When, therefore, he began to tell the girl who had pulled 
him from the sea all the best that could be said for her small 
idol, she beheld the suave and slender deity glorified with a 
radiance unsuspected, and his Olympian claims, as it seemed 
to her, proved rather than merely pleaded. Passage after 
passage of the best and least popular had been quoted without 
reference to the thin volume at their feet. Nothing had been 
selected for blame; and with skilful forbearance the renegade 
advocate had cited not one parallel passage firom other sources ; 
for such passages came to him now like sea-birds battering a 
beacon. But, while the vague hands of his mind kept brushmg 
aside their crowding wings, they would seize now and again 
upon the fatter and UkeUer, thrusting them into some mental 
cage, till they should be loosed again to prove the case he 
seemed to have abandoned. 

'* He was only teasing me," Mary thought, as Bethune 
ended with three of the best lines from Hiawatha's luUabic 
sweetness. 
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And then a small seed of doubt began to shoot in her mind. 

Yet she attacked boldly. 

" It is good of you," she said, " to say for me all that I 
wanted to say — ^and a great deal more, indeed, than I knew 
could be said. I think you have made me love the poems 
more than I ever loved them before. And you have said some 
exquisite lines that even I didn't know. But — ^much more 
than that-^you have told me why I admire and love what he 
says, and why he says it. You must have been only making 
fun of me when you pretended you didn't like it too.** 

Bethune said that he had not been laughing at her; but pro- 
posed to let the matter drop in this its most pleasing stage. 
But Mary insisted on hearing the other side. 

" I shall bore you," he objected. 

" When you do, I'll tell you. Please go on," said Mary. 

When she had listened for fifteen minutes which seemed a 
bare five, she interrupted. 

" What a wonderful memory you have! " she exclaimed. 
'* And what a strange way of running a thing down! You've 
used all those beautiful passages over again, and then compared 
them with other people's better things of the same kind. Of 
course, not being quite an idiot, I can see the differences when 
you show them to me. But couldn't you have made out a 
stronger case for the prosecution, if you'd quoted worse lines — 
better specimens for your purpose, I mean? " 

" I dare say. I know there are plenty I could pick holes 
in," Bethune replied. *' But I'm not fond of the process, and 
it isn't often worth the trouble. And perhaps you see now 
that I didn't want to run down what you like — ^had no desire to 
prove it bad. I only wanted to show you it wasn't good 
enough." 

" Oh, yes, I do understand. And you're right," she said 
warmly. " You were only trying to make me get Caesar and 
Rome into their proper places." 

" That's it," said Bethune. 

So the small sweet god was moved into a side niche of her 
temple, where the dust of the years should cover his smooth- 
ness. 

Much as Bethune may have disliked the ofl&ce of destructive 
critic, it was, nevertheless, no later than the next day, forced 
upon him. 

He had come again, between the hours of three and four, 
as if it were a law of nature that he should have tea with her. 
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And Mary had received him as naturally as he had presented 
himself. 

She was sure that by this time he must know that she drew 
and painted. Yet he had shown no sign of interest in the 
discovery; and she was driven to open the subject herself. 
She hoped that he, who seemed to know so many things, might 
understand, at least as critic, something of painting also. So 
she asked him would he come into the painting-room, and look 
at some of her work while the kettle was boilii^. 

She showed him several canvases — those which she con- 
sidered her higher attempts rather than her best performance. 
One after anotiier, as she placed them on the easel, he regarded 
them. No word came from his lips, and she dared not look at 
his face, for the fear that he might look in hers. And steadily 
with her hope sank her courage, till all that she could muster of 
resistance against the pain in her throat was a mask of dignity. 
And soon even the dignity was endangered — ^balanced upon the 
knife-edge dividing tears from defiance. 

She was glad tiiat he did not look at her till he had taken 
his fill of the terrible fourth " composition " — ^that of the 
" beastly arm." It was because he knew what he would find 
upon it that his eyes avoided her face. 

" Is that all of them? " he asked. 

The lump in her throat was horrible, and before she could 
reply, he had softened his words with explanation. 

** I mean, haven't you something of a different kind — 
sketches — studies — scraps? " he said; and Mary, glad to act 
rather than speak, fetched and gave into his hands a portfolio 
of water-colour sketches. 

He lifted a foot to the seat of the nearest chair, laying the 
collection upon his knee, open to his hand; and so, provided 
with something new to regard when he pleased, became at once 
able to speak of the old. 

" You've been trying," he said in a low voice, smooth and 
severe, " to tpuike pictures. There are pictures all round you — 
they only want finding. But you have shut your eyes hard and 
asked yourself, with sdl the earnest energy of the manufacturer: 
* What shall I make them of? ' And, having found a hack- 
neyed tale out of some epic or story-book well enough known to 
help out the explanation of what you aren't strong enough to 
explain yourself, you have set to work with the zeal of the more 
and imperfect craftsman to put on your canvas any but the 
best moment of the poor, tired episode. They'd be better if 
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you'd managed to seize upon the point which tells what went 
before as surely as what is coming after. I don't know why there 
should be a story — a story-book story, I mean. Of course a 
picture must mean something — ^and that's its own story — a 
story that it may tell you without your being able to tell it again 
in words any better tiian you could tell a polonaise of Chopin, 
or a sonata of Beethoven. Ah, that's better," he cried. 

His eye had caught one of the water-colour sketches, which 
he had been turning over with hands whose nervousness was 
the only evidence that he knew what he was doing — ^knew 
anything at all of the pain he was giving. 

" That's better," he repeated. " The colour isn't half 
bad — and it does tdl something, anyhow." 

For three minutes she had stood with her back to him; 
and he knew why. 

''Those oils, now," he continued, while the girl squeezed 
in her pocket the handkerchief she was too proud to hf t to her 
eyes, *' weren't even good book illustrations — ^not dramatic — 
didn't even tell the other chap's tale well. They'd need * see 
page fifty-nine ', and a legend underneath. But this is different 
— ^it tells something and tells it well — ^would make a man want 
to see the place." 

" Oh! " said the girl; it was a gasp which tried, with 
courageous hypocrisy, to cover a sob. 

Bethune went on as if he had heard nothing. 

" But that isn't enough — ^not nearly enough," he said. 
" It should make him feel, even if he'd seen the place, that he 
had learned something more about it. I could tell you why 
it ought to do that, if you weren't by this time horribly angry 
with me." 

Mary shook her head. 

** Well, it's good of you not to be," he said. " Now, your 
sketch shows to anyone who looks at it, a little less than each 
would get if he had stood behind you while you were at work 
on it — the conunon minimimi, I mean, that is there to all. 
All men are alike, no two are identical. And no two men in all 
the world would see the same — ^not if all the men and women 
and children in the world could look in one hour through the 
same peep-hole. What you see has to do with who you are 
as much as with what you look at. That's what art — ^art in 
its wider sense, I mean — that's what art is for." 

Mary had forgotten her tears. She turned her face to him, 
now fraiakly mopping their overflow with her handkerchief. 
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" Wliat is it for? " she asked. 

" When you've done a sketch — I don't care how p< 
sketch in other ways — that shows 'em ail — all that see 
something of what you only could see while you painb 
then you will have done a little bit of what it is for, 
answered provisionally, looking full at her. 

He liked her better than ever before, and wondered 
tears disfigure women. Some, indeed, he remembered, 
wept before him in undamaged prettiness. But he dei 
that these did not count 

" You mean that art is for making people unden 
things? " said the girl, with an interrogation of surprise. 

" By making a sort of common stock of the best in ea 
yes — that's something like it — if, indeed, anything is for 
thing. And that, you know," said Bethune with a s 
" hasn't been proved yet." 

" Why not? " 

" Because it's only those that want to prove the opf 
that worry much about it, I suppose," said Bethune. ' 
all that's only a beginning, you Imow." 

" All what? " 

" What we said about pictures, books, and the < 
things. There must be a lot more jmrpose than that, if tl 
any." 

" Tell me the rest," said the girl 

" No," said Bethune. " You'll do it better for your 

Maiy accepted his refusal meekly enough, and retumi 
her immediate trouble. 

" So you think I'd better give it all up? " she asked. 

" I didn't say so," he answered. " I wanted to tell yi 
pick out the best in everything, and to throw your weight 
that. If there's anything in it — in you and your painti 
itil soon come to nice gUt frames and the British Public 
hope it won't stop there. But you've got to leam your i 
— drawing to begin with." 

And he went back to the four canvases, and wit 
mercy exposed their faults of drawing, colour, and 
position. 

" There, now," he exclaimed, when the turn of the : 
recent of the four was come; " that arm looks as if it 
worried you for a week." 

" It has," said Mary, 

" That's a good sign," said Bethune, and asked for bn 
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and colours. Mary watched the naked arm grow human 
under his quick touch. 

When he had done both painting and talking of the subject 
on the easel, he laid the palette and brushes on the table from 
which she had taken them, smudging, as he did so, his left 
hand with paint. 

" I thought at first," said Mary, " that you were only a 
critic — di person, I mean, that knew about things without 
being able to do them." 

She was smiling in triumph — the vicarious triumph over 
that hateful arm, which had grown in her mind to the dignity 
of a hostile personaUty. She was looking, not at Bethune, 
but at his vengeance. Bethune was looking, not at her, but 
about the room for something with which to wipe the paint 
from his fingers. At last he saw the waste-paper basket at his 
feet. He stooped and took from it the first crumpled frag- 
ment that came to his hand. 

" But you have made me feel happy and ashamed — both 
at once," continued Mary, while Bethune rubbed at the smudge 
of paint on his hand. 

Why? " he asked, looking round. 

Because things are so easy in words," said the girl, " that 
I thought—" 

" Are they? " murmured the man, smiling to find her fall- 
ing into the very error from which she was obviously about to 
exonerate him. 

*' — that I thought you only thought you knew how easy it 
was. But now," she explained, " I know you know how hard 
it is, because you can do it right yourself. You haven't told 
me your name yet, but I am almost siure it is a name I shall 
know when I hear it; because it must be the name of some- 
body who is * arrived'." 

" Arrived at failure — that's all — and the knowledge of it," 
he answered. '* I'm telling you what I know from not being 
able to do it myself. I've wasted years at it. It lost me to 
scholarship and the fossil bliss of a college fellowship. If it 
hadn't been for the paint-pot and the brushes — " 

He broke off suddenly. He had turned the bit of paper 
in his fingers inside out for a fresh surface, and his eyes lighted 
upon a fragment of Mary's caricatures of himself. 

" What's this? " he cried, his face alert with eagerness, as 
he carefully smoothed the thick, crumpled paper flat upon the 
table. 
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It was the sepia drawing of " The Corsair in Bond Street" 
Of this legend, however, there was no need to show it, in figure 
as in face, a hkeness of himself. In spite of the short frock, 
and the bell-crowned silk hat of the early eighties with which 
she had given him the air of fashion, she had increased, with- 
out injuring the personal likeness, that alien demeanour of 
the desperado in which the humour of her idle half-hour had 
consist^. Seen in its right place at the end of the series, 
this last sketch seemed to say that here was a pirate indeed, 
whose nature was revealed only the more plainly by the trap- 
pings of civilization with which he had endeavoured to doak 
it. 

Before Mary knew what he had got hold of, Bethune had 
rescued the remaining three quarters of the sheet. 

" I'd rather you didn't look at those," she said quietly, but 
with face very pink, when she saw what it was that he was 
piecing together on the table. 

" Why not? " asked Bethune, without looking up. " Any- 
how, it's too late — and it's nonsense." 

" I was only afraid," said Mary, " that you might think it 
rude of me." 

And, before he could reply, she told him with hasty sim- 
plicity how she had drawn an outline of his face without in- 
tending it, and had from that been led into perpetrating this 
succession of absurdities. 

But Bethune was delighted, and praised the cleverness and 
humour of the drawings; and, while they drank their tea, told 
her, with much seriousness, that he was now quite ready to 
give her advice. 

It was advice more easily given and accepted, said Mary 
when he had done, than followed. 

" Following advice," objected Bethune, " is the only way 
I know of takmg it." 

*' Taking — I said accepting — iakif^ is being grateful for it 
and admitting that it's good. FoUawing includes overcoming 
all the people who think it isn't good. Tliree years' hard work 
in Paris! ! ! " 

And a vision of Blanche's moral posture towards such a 
proposal left the girl speechless. 

*' It's worth a fight, you know," said Bethune. *' Can you 
always get a likeness as well as that? " 

" Nearly alwa)^," said Mary; " when the person isn't 
there, and if I shut my eyes very hard." 
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"Uml" grunted Bethune reflectively. Then, after a 
pause, " If you ever do get those three years in the ateliers/* 
he said, ** always keep up that habit of drawing portraits from 
memory. With the hard work you might lose the knack, 
without practice. It'll be invaluable if you ever take to por- 
trait work. Many good painters are bad at portraiture be- 
cause they can't visualise — ^please excuse the horrid word. 
Now I — and a great many otiier ordinary people — I can shut 
my eyes and see aUve, against a black screen, any face I wish 
to see — ^with a very few exceptions." 

Like all students and women, Mary was immediately 
interested in the exceptions. 

*' Oh, well," said Bethune with some reluctance, " I only 
meant that I can't get the people I care about. They come to 
the inside of my eyelids sometimes, of course, of their own 
accord. But I can't bring them there when I want 'em." 

** How odd that is, now! " cried Mary. " The better I like 
anybody, the quicker and better I can get them into the dark- 
ness of my eyes, and from there to the paper." 

She forgot how he had praised her caricatures of himself, 
and Bethune, while he hugged the memory, was at pains she 
should not be reminded. 

She asked him of himself — of Brazenose — of the things he 
had begun to tell her when he had found the torn and crumpled 
drawings in the basket. And he gave her a sketch of his Ufe, 
avoiding the suggestio, and regretting the suppressio ; and 
wondered much at the pleasure, less common with him than 
with most, of talking about himself. 

It was nearer seven o'clock than six when he left her. 

Lady Mary spent some minutes in the studio, looking for 
the caricatures. But she did not find them. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE GOLDEN DAYS 

DOWN the hill to her dinner Mary walked, in a quiet glow 
of joy which demanded no explanation. This was not, 
indeed, the hour in which explanation is sought or found, and 
she certainly asked none of herself. But she knew well enough 
that the earth and the heavens were suffused and softly glow- 
ing with a liquid and pervading goldenness. This Uquid 
gold was within as well as about her; and the golden light was 
axiomatic; it was there like all the other things that mattered; 
and it needs less schooling than Mary Frozier's to perceive the 
futihty of arguing about tiie things that are fundamental. 

While she dined with an appetite worthy of her dinner, 
she did, however, feel some need of a reason for the joy that 
filled her even to the handling of her knife and fork. And she 
found it in the memory that somebody who happened to be a 
man had shown her new things, and new truth in the things 
that were old. 

She went early to bed with the childish intent of bringing 
to-morrow nearer. As her limbs felt the coolness of the sheets, 
she began to tell herself that to-night she would never go to 
sleep; and slept forthwith, carrying the thought of sleepless- 
ness over into her dreams. But not even in the morning, 
though she found its influence undiminished, did she know 
the name of the spirit which was ruling her. 

And so the golden days followed one another, seeming in 
retrospect like one. 

Wiiat little caution there was in the secrecy of the friend- 
ship was on her side instinctive and unconscious, on Bethune's 
unspoken. Her letter to Blanche which was to have detailed 
the original adventure was never written. The news was bad 
of Colonel Le Dane; Blanche must not be worried. She felt 
indeed that she would be quite willing to tell Blanche all about 
it by word of mouth, though. her sister would, no doubt, scold 
a httle. But she did feel, and more strongly every time that 
these thoughts came into her mind, the utter impossibility of 
explaining these wonderful matters in writing. Even as upon 
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necessary occasion she had brought herself to speak with 
Blanche of reUgion, but could never, nor would, write of it, 
so and by such feeling was she prevented from writing of these 
events; events which involved the thing whose name lay holy 
behind a certain veil in her mind. 

And as day after day was fused in that single day which 
lay close behind and seemed to hold all her Ufe, she thought of 
Blanche and social convention less and less. Everything 
behind that Tuesday when Blanche had left her might have 
been a vague and foggy dream. 

From the country people the ItaUan servants at the villa 
came to know that, sometimes at the studio of the dead 
Tedesco, sometimes on the mule-track along the lofty ridge 
leading directly inland to the Cornice Road, sometimes sketch- 
ing on the eastern terraces of the promontory, looking over 
the roofs of San Fruttiferoso towards Genoa, the mad English 
damsel was attended by an Englishman doubtless as mad. 
For aught they knew, he was a cousin, brother or uncle. The 
generous madness of the few English they had known removed 
this pair from the region of sexual curiosity. 

Peters the butler, with a disposition as benevolent as his 
morals were easy, had announced, moreover, that this was 
nothing but a down-at-heel English artist giving to my Lady 
Mary instruction in painting at a few francs a lesson. The 
poor devil, he added later, was a gentleman before he took to 
it, and of course the kind-hearted young lady would give him 
his tea now and again. 

Benedetta, indeed, remembered the towel, the laughter and 
the broken bottle. And Benedetta worshipped Lady Mary as 
much as she hated the old Scotswoman whose duty it assuredly 
was to attend to these matters of suspicion. 

Agnes, therefore, thanks to her asthma and closed windows, 
as well as to Benedetta's jealousy, did not hear, while she was 
at Porto Finaggio, any rumour of what was going on. 

But even Agnes noted from afar the glow of the golden 
sky. 

Ore day she spoke of it. 

** Ye*ll be progressin' wi' yer paintin', Ah'm thinkin', 
dearie,!* she said, with a cheerful wheeze. 

Whereupon there flashed across the girl's face a smile whose 
glory was a new thing to Agnes. But Agnes was a woman as 
well as Scotch, and what the smile told her was no new thing 
at all. 
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" Oh, yes/' said Mary, '' I should think I have been getting 
on, Aggie dear — ^like a house on fire." 

Agnes feared direct inquiry, and disdained any other. 
Lady Blanche, she said to herself, in search of comfort, could 
not decently leave the lassie alone much longer. 

" Ye'll no work yersel' ower hard, now," she wheezed, 
with anxiety justified rather by her vaguer thoughts than by 
Lady Mary's appearance. 

" Don't worry about me," said Mary, laughing. ** I've 
been tramping more than painting since Lady Blanche went." 

"Then hoo d'ye ken ye're gettin* on?" ask^ the old 
woman, with a keenness sudden enough to have disconcerted 
conscious guilt. But Lady Mary, who was conscious only of 
happiness which she kept secret because she felt it sacred, 
laughed in her face. 

" I know it," she replied, *' by what little I have done. Vm 
not a house-painter, Aggie." 

And still, in all these golden da}^, there had been no naming 
of the nameless force which was bringing her and the man so 
close together. Bethune's conduct to the girl would have 
given no handle to the most correct of haunting governesses. 

Once they had tried a short cut homeward. The short cut 
had involved some unexpected climbing. Mary's foot had 
slipped, and Bethune, with an arm flung quickly round her waist, 
had savedher from an awkward fall. And for Mary in that flash 
of time, while he grasped and held her back from danger, time 
had vanished. How and why and when had ceased to exist 
She let herself entirely alone and waited — ^waited, it may be 
honestly said, for she knew not what; but for a thing that must 
come as surely as it must be good. What did come, however, 
brought the tears to her eyes. For Bethune scolded her for 
carelessness with a sharpness which only h«: pride restrained 
her from calling ill-tempered. Ill-tempered it was — for one 
arm, he had found, was either too much or too little. 

In making his peace, he pleaded his alarm, and was readily 
forgiven. 

The late afternoon of the twenty-second day o* their 
acquaintance found them resting on the hillside, far above the 
roofs of Porto Finaggio, with a magnificent panorama, spread 
east and west for their view. 

The girl lay beneath the pine trees, stretdied upon the 
sweet fallen needles with the abandon of a savage, dignified by 
that assurance of right which, in the late descendant of a 
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ruling race among the civilized, will always establish itself as a 
pattern as difficult as it seems worthy of imitation, even where 
beauty and modesty are lacking. The effect, when these two 
quaUties are notably present, is ineffable. Bethune, at least, 
with his back against a tree, a strange local tobacco-pipe 
between his teetii, and the sombre cloud of conventional 
rather than spiritual self-control grown heavy on his counten- 
ance, thought that it could not be expressed in spoken words, 
even if he should let loose his tongue. But he knew that he 
would sit up, perhaps till dawn, in his little room at the 
Trattoria d'Espagna, trying to fix the verbal memory of the 
girl and her charm, evasive as it was compelling, in the leaves 
of his note-book. For he had this chance of success in letters — 
that he spent much of his time in trying for the best words to 
tell the things that cannot be told. 

He was already searching for the phrased which would 
surely never come till a pen was in his hand, when she broke 
the silence. 

*' Why don't 5rou speak? " she asked. 

" Because I don't know how to say it," he answered. 

Mary rose a Uttle on her elbow, looking at him curiously. 

*' Say what? " she asked. 

** How can I tell you," retorted Bethune, " a thing which I 
have already told you I don't know how to tell? " 

" You can tell me where the difficulty hes." 

Bethune was unable to keep significant eyes from her 
reclining body. 

" Oh, yes," he said. 

" I can't see," she answered, laughing, '* why I'm a diffi- 
culty. I have them, but I didn't think I coidd be one." 

" You are a difficulty, you cause difficulties, and I shouldn't 
wonder," said Bethune, looking at her with a keenness of inquiry 
that was not for things of the present, " if difficulty should turn 
out to be your proper diet." 

** Which amounts," said the girl, " to calling me a cannibal. 
How can you know whether I make them or not? I never 
have for you." 

*' You pulled me out of the water," Bethune answered, 
" when I was in a fair way to escape the first and to accomplish 
the last of the difficulties." 

" How do you know it would have been the last? And I 
don't think that is at all a nice way of talking," Mary rephed. 
" And it isn't even honest, because it isn't what you meant 
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when you began. But I can see," she went on, ** that you don't 
mean to tell me what you did mean. So I will tell you some- 
thing I think about you — something much kinder than your 
thoughts about me seem to be." 

Tlien Mary sat up, and, with hands folded in her lap, 
looked the man in the face with an expression upon hers which 
told so much more than was in her own knowledge, that 
Bethune, when he had sustained her gaze for some seconds 
with quickening pulse, was forced to turn away his eyes from 
looking upon a revelation whose time was not come — ^would 
probably, he told himself, come never at all. 

Though through her eyes her heart had sent a message to 
his, her mind was occupied with nothing greater than the 
gratitude with whose name she had christened a greater 
emotion. 

" You have made everything different for me," she was 
saying. " It is as if you had a key that opened doors — ^not 
doors that let one in, you know, but doors that let one out of 
things. I haven'thadtime to learn very much, of course; but 
I have found out since you came that everything must mean 
something. It feels as if I'd suddenly come aUve or awake, 
and was looking at the whole earth and sky as a new thing — 
and all of it awfully, excitingly interesting. It began, I 
beUeve — the world being like that and me seeing it — ^when you 
came out of the sea." 

Once already Bethune had made an effort to interrupt her. 
This time he failed again; but she saw the attempt, and waited. 
Then she went on : 

" I used to be dull often — sometimes even bored. Now I 
can't think why I used to feel I was on a flat earth, sometimes, 
crawling about on it for no reason except that I couldn't keep 
still. Then I didn't even know that I felt like that. It's only 
since I've found out that the world is round, and hilly, and 
beautiful, and not a bit grey, that I've remembered what it 
was and what I was before. And so, of course — " 

Suddenly the flow of words was checked. 

" Of course what? " asked Bethune, still looking out to sea. 

*' Of course I want to thank you — thank you for what is 
so much bigger and more important than I can say in my 
stupid words." 

" You ought not to thank me," said Bethune. *' It's not 
my doing — ^not my fault that you — " 

And there he stopped dead. For at that moment, drawn 
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irresistibly and against his will, his eyes had met hers. And 
he knew that the fault was his. 

He was horribly shaken — amorally, for fear he should 5deld 
to the strongest and sweetest influence which had ever affected 
him; and all the time passion was shaking him with the dread 
of its own defeat. 

" Please finish/' said Lady Mary, looking at him curiously. 

Bethune rose to his feet. 

" I think it's late," he said thickly. " We ought to be 
moving." 

'* Oh, you are not my governess," said Mary, laughing; 
" though you have taught me more in a fortnight than all the 
rest in all the flat time behind." 

Bethune knew that he was not her governess; and he 
remembered how Cain had declared to the ultimate judgment 
that he was not his brother's keeper. But love, he thought, is 
a harder devil to fight than hate; under-rating, perhaps, his 
less known enemy. 

" It's for me, isn't it, to say when I want to go home? " 
asked the girl. 

And the man, stupid with the longing to stay, to speak and 
to possess, could find nothing but a stupid lie to help him. 

" This time," he said, " I'm afraid it's my call. I'm 
expecting a letter — a letter upon which my whole future 
depends, very likely. I think I ought to get back to Santa 
Caterina." 

Mary rose, eyeing him with humorous suspicion 

" Whatever comes," she said, " you'll be too late to post 
an answer to-night." 

" I was thinking," he said, lying once more and with better 
art, " of the telegraph." 

Mary's smile faded. Feeling the falsehood, she was by her 
ignorance incapable of probing to the honesty which prompted 
it. 

'* Telegrams are dreadful things," she remarked. '* Things 
that have alwajTS a kind of yellow h3T)0crisy about them. 
They frighten you into fits, and there's never anything in 
them." 

** If I have to send one in answer to that letter," replied 
Bethune, '* it will certainly have something in it." 

Particularly to this woman did he dislike lying. But, 
having begun, he had no scruple about making good his case 

Without another word they began to descend the hill. 
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taking by silent agreement the path which would lead them to 
the studio. 

They were near the chestnut grove when Lady Mary broke 
the silence. 

" What did I say, Signor Corsaro? " she asked very sweetly. 

'* Say? " echoed Betiiune. 

" What did I say that vexed you? " she explained. 
Nothing — ^nothing at all," muttered Bethune. 
I'm positive I said something — did something — ^made 
some mistake," the girl persisted. "Are you one of the horrid 
people that hate being thanked? " 

" I don't know anything that can hurt more," he answered 
evasively, " than thanks undeserved." 

Mary laid a hand on his arm, forcing him to come to a stand. 

" Tell me truly," she said: " was that really all that hurt 
you? " 

The sun was not yet down, but they stood in the small 
twilight of a tiny valley. There was a hush over everything. 
The cicale on the slopes beneath them had almost ceased their 
multitudinous chatter; and the frogs would not renew their 
ancient chorus till the sun was well down. That subtle qijality 
of the air which is found in southern lands by the sea, creeping 
as a stimulus to love into the veins of northern man and maid, 
quickened the beat of their hearts simultaneously, as they stood 
looking each into the eyes of the other. Along with the 
identity of feeling suddenly established between thena there 
came a certainty, deeper than any words could at that ifioment 
have produced, that the emotion was shared. Each felt, 
and by spiritual insight knew the other to be feeling not merely 
the fulness of his own heart and the fulness of that other heart 
with which an intercourse so intimate had been so suddenly 
established; the best of it to each was that wonderful third 
quality which is the product of the two emotions, and different 
from each; the spirit of love which is the child of two meeting 
desires. For the love of great lovers is no mechanical mixture; 
but a chemical compound of the subtlest and most stable. 

The time measurement of the soul is intensity; and by fius 
chronology, their moment of spiritual contact had the length 
of a soUd book of history, taken at the pace of most breathless 
romance. The eyes did not of themselves effect the union of 
which they were tiie channel. But without the eyes some other 
sense would have been needed. One sense was, however, 
sufficient; and while they met so, and so knew each other, not 
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even a hand was advanced; for no embrace could more closely 
have sealed the intimacy of contact. 

And then there came a little wandering wind up the gully 
where they stood. A very little cooler than the air about them, 
it carried a mixed and faintest perfume of the sea, streaked, like 
the slow mixing of red wine and yellow poured slowly into 
water, with scents of seaweed, garden-flowers, orange-blossom, 
oleander, wood-violets and the nearer pines. It was to Mary's 
exalted and unrecording mind a history of the passage from the 
sea's edge to this height whither they had mounted together 
to find each other. The violet eyes filled slowly with soft tears ; 
and the black eyes saw the sweet salt water welling up in answer 
to the call of the sea — the sea which had brought them by so 
swift and short a road to this supreme moment. 

Along with all the rest, Randolph Bethune understood the 
nature of her tears. But he could not, for all his understand- 
ing, shut out their conventional appeal. 

A woman weeping was a woman in danger. 

The Hydra of Morality raised his seven heads, and the 
charm — their first moment of actual union — ^was broken. 

But even Bethune's chivalry was here unequal to polite- 
ness; he turned slowly from the violet eyes, felt the jar of the 
breaking contact, and strode down the path. 

In that moment of nervous as well as of deeper S5anpathy, 
Mary perceived that there was human suffering rather than 
personal affront in this abruptness of the man whom she 
meekly followed. Why a man should suffer, she could not 
tell. But, since her eyes and his had read this book together, 
she seemed to know that suffer he must. And that sublime 
and intimate meeting and commingling had left its everldSting 
mark upon her. Had she never from that soft evening seen 
again the man whose heart had met hers, it is yet more than 
probable that she would have carried always in her soul the 
print of the new-bom god's tender feet. 

She was, therefore, utterly at peace with herself and her 
lover; against whom she had nothing but her tender suspicion 
that he was not happy as she was happy. 

And yet Mary did not, even in the uppermost layer of her 
mind, call him by that beautiful name. Often enough had 
she heard the word lover ; and had held her private and jejune 
conception of its meaning. But this which had befallen her 
was a new thing altogether, she thought; until later she per- 
ceived, to the exaltation of the old world's experience rather 
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than to the degradation of her own, that this it was which, in 
many varying shades of life' redness, had kept the world going 
from the day of life's first i:&:easoning quiver. 

And so, down the hill to the lower places where the shapes 
of things are determined, in the humiUty of strength she 
followed the man who was torn with the weakness of divided 
force. 

Outside the door of the studio he held her hand in a brief 
and sudden clasp, with a muttered good-night; and she 
watched his retreating figure till it vanished. 

" It's very funny," she murmured, begii;ining her own 
descent of the ridge on its other side. '* Because everybody 
wants to be happy. And he might be as happy as I am. And 
nobody coidd be happier than that." 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE WORLD CALLS 

AT the Trattoria d'Espagna Bethune found that his he had 
materiaUzed. A letter awaited him — a letter crying for 
the speed of telegraphic answer. 

His friend, who had so generously interpreted the obliga- 
tion of an old debt, had not been satisfied with furnishing un- 
limited credit. Amongst the property inherited was an 
interest in a metropohtan daily newspaper. Such influence 
as this gave him, he had put in force at once in favour of his 
old college friend. 

" My dear Bethune," the letter ran, 

** I was glad to get your screed, and to know you are all right 
again. As any other man but you would remember, I have the best 
of reasons for being glad I was of use to you. But I'm not writing 
now to keep up the rally of reciprocal gratitude. At that game you 
would find me too strong an opponent 

" The day before yesterday I met old Hector M^Cormick. He 
has bought a controlling interest in the derelict Examiner; and is 
bent on bringing the paper again to the front. In the lean years, you 
know, I used to work for him; and now that the fat kine have 
swallowed up my lean, he finds his belief in my judgment and discre- 
tion much increased. 

" I found him, as an Englishman, worrying over the condition of 
affairs in South Africa ; while, as editor and chief proprietor of the 
ExamineTy he sees his opportunity there, and means to use it. He is 
convinced that trouble is coming with the Transvaal farmers. Wants 
to send a man out there now — a good man with a head for war and 
politics, as well as serviceable pen and pencil. Of course I at once 
drew him a picture of you that would make a tortoise blush. So he 
has been hunting up the record of Bethune of B.N.C., and reading 
your Random Letters in a file of the D.N. ; and I've just got a note 
from him saying that you are evidently the man his people were hunt- 
ing for in vain six weeks ago, and telling me to let you know at once 
that the billet is yours if you want it. 

**As soon as you read this, therefore, telegraph to me 'yes' or 
*no.' M*Cormick will give you plenty of elbow room, and good 
money. He's a thick and thin supporter of Bartle Frere, but wants 
you to go out with an open mind. If you do well, you'll stay till the 
row's over — or the danger of it. He's certain it will be the row. And 
we always thought him something of a prophet. 

a29 
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"Knowing you have no choice but to telegraph 'yes/ I won't 
write more. 

*' Come straight to me here and stay till you start 

" Yours ever, 

"J. Whiteman Hardy." 

Three weeks ago Bethtine would have welcomed this as the 
best news which had ever come to him. It struck him now like 
a blow between the eyes. 

But he knew Hardy was right. He had no choice. 

There was something vaguely ominous, even to his un- 
superstitious mind, in this verification of his falsehood to the 
girl up there on the hill. To escape from her eyes, he had 
told her the first lie that came to his tongue. And here was 
fate insisting upon his living up to his idle words of self- 
defence. With mechanical meekness he submitted to the 
decree. 

This meekness of submission, which was, perhaps, m^ely 
the stupor following on concussion, carried him at once to the 
post-office. 

He had written the address of the telegram and the one 
word of acceptance before the flutter of rebdUon arose in him. 
And then to his *' yes " he added, in a hurried scrawl that 
seemed to fear hesitation: " but cannot leave till Thursday." 

Now this was the evening of Tuesday — the third Tuesday 
since that which had brought him ashore. 

He thrust the telegraph-form and a note for twenty lire 
into the hands of the dilatory post-master; and stood cursing 
under his breath while the price of the message was slowly 
figured out in weedy numerals on a scrap of yellow paper with 
a scraggy steel pen. When his change was at last given him, 
he dropped it uncounted into a pocket and made for the open 
air. 

In his mind he pretended that he wished to escape the 
smell of personal and domestic garhc; in truth he wished his 
message, particularly its latter part, to become a fact accom- 
plished. 

But the post-master, who was also the telegraphist, had a 
conscience which, if less troublesome than Bethune's to its 
owner, was nearer the surface. He removed from his mouth 
a very unpleasing cigar, and asked with much courtesy for 
careful spelling-out of the English words. 

And Bethune's conscience, when he escaped, though it had 
failed to acliieve the alteration of the message he had so care- 
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fully explained, was irritated to a condition of painful 
activity. 

With vows of merest and sternest friendliness in hisjfinal 
meeting with the girl who filled his thoughts, was setting his 
heart aflame, and could now make, when he came near her, 
his very body shake, Bethune lulled his tormentor into a 
quiescence of compromise lasting just long enough to let him 
go to sleep. But in his dreams there was no compromise at all. 

The dreams, however, broke with the dawn; and the 
breaking drove him very early abroad. 

With furious energy he walked for hours among the hills; 
returning to his inn at noon to find a telegram on the table 
with Guerinadi's dejeuner. 

" OfiEer stands till Saturday noon — ^no later." 

" That old tyrant M*Cormick's mad because I don't rush 
into his arms," he mused. " If he hadn't wanted me pretty 
badly, he'd have got another man at once. My market 
value's on the up-grade." 

The hard exercise of the long tramp had been undertaken 
with a vague purpose of discipline, but the whole apparent 
gain was a keen appetite. He laughed now and then as he ate, 
flattering himself that his demand for two days' grace had been 
a clever business device to help him in determining his own 
value, monetary and otherwise, to his new employer. When 
he rose from the table, and sauntered out into the sun, he 
knew what he had at first refused to admit to himself: that 
the long walk and the good late breakfast had combined with 
the success of his telegram to his friend to lull his conscience 
rather than his passions. 

His feet led him unresisting along the smooth, hot road 
toward Porto Finaggio. 

When he had walked three quarters of a mile in a calm 
which broke now and again into smiles of content qualified 
only with expectation, a httle cloud was blown across the high 
sun. The fleeting shadow, perhaps by some sudden appeal of 
hackneyed metaphor, changed the current of his thoughts. 
He sat down upon the low wall overhanging the shore and 
flung his cigar into the sea. 

** What is it, after all," he asked himself, " that I'm making 
all this fuss about? God knows I. don't intend the girl any 
harm. If I did, I couldn't do her any." 

And then he closed his eyes and saw again, as clear as he 
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had seen them last evening, the opened eyes of the girl; smd 
knew once more, with certainty past all argument, what thing 
it was that had reached its birth — there between them, where 
their spirits had met. 

And then his conscience seemed to be spUt in two, the parts 
wrangling with each other, rather than with Randolph Bethmie, 

" If tiiat vision be true," said the one, " — and you know 
well enough it is the truest thing you ever encountered — 
then it is nothing but the worst sort of cowardice not to go to 
the studio." 

" If that be true," said the other, " — ^if the poor child feels 
what you feel — ^there is nothing you can do for her but to drop 
out now, and never see her again." 

" Not to go," said the first part, " is cruelty." 

" To go," said the second, '* is worse." 

And, 

'* Oh, danm my conscience," cried the man, " for an earth- 
worm and a jelly-fishl I've got to go and say good-bye." 

Then he began to fill his pipe. 

" Besides," he added, when it was alight, " I don't know 
what her name is. That settles it." 

It was yet so early, however, that he went very slowly on 
his road, sitting often and relighting his pipe. And as he 
drew near to Porto Finaggio his spirits fell lower and lower. 
Something kept telling him that this was the end of what 
should, if love had its right, endure for ever. From many 
minor indications he had learned that her station was one 
from which it would be difficult, if not impossible to win her* 
Even success in his work sudden and briUiant beyond his most 
romantic expectation could only come while the best years of 
her life were going by. Before he had known he loved her he 
had cared only for his own interest and pleasure in her society. 
And now there was no thought nor care of his which could 
take one cubit from the length of her pain. To hold his 
tongue and let the breaking come quickly was the best he 
could do. 

So he was determined that, whatever the tenderness of his 
adieux, no single word of love should be spoken. The speak- 
ing of it would be a crime, he told himself, whatever the 
temptation. y 

And after that he walked more happily to meet it. Foe ^ 
he beheved that, whatever his thoughts, Randolph Bethune|jj> 
was not a criminal. i,^ 

r 
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But she met him in the way that makes men forget re- 
solves. 

Her frank and limpid eyes and her outstretched hands 
abolished time and place, holding even matter, as it were, in 
suspension. So that for a while he was only restrained from 
open speech of his love by the feeling that no word was needed 
to tell what all nature, themselves included, seemed busily 
interpreting. 

Tlieir hands fell apart, and without a word she led the way 
to the southernmost tree of the chestnut grove — the same 
beneath which she had sat, watching the sails of the boat that 
was bringing him from Corsica. Between two of its twisted 
roots, like the arms of a rough chair about her, Mary sank 
sitting, and looked up in his face with a smile coming slowly to 
perfection on her Ups. And the man stood looking down and 
knowing nothing but the smile and the woman who made it. 

" I've been quite happy," she said at last, speaking as if in 
answer to a question; " quite happy except once for a little 
while." 

Bethune did not speak 

*' It was when it came somehow into my head," Mary 
went on, " that you weren't coming back. Never coming 
at all, I mean." 

And she looked steadily at him, waiting the answer of 
whose happy nature she had no doubt. No answer coming, 
however 

'* It was a silly thing to fancy, I know," she continued. 
'* But fancies are just the things one can't help, aren't they? 
It went away — ^when I made your face come inside my eye- 
Uds." 

And still the man said nothing; for the universe was 
heaving spirally about him; and though his courage still clung 
doggedly in that dark upheaval to his conscious personality, 
there was for a time nothing else for him to know or cling to. 
The earth would settle down soon, and the sky would cover it — 
and then of course he would do something. 

His face meanwhile remained unchanged in every feature 
but the eyes. But in love as in strife eye goes to eye, and 
Mary's were quick to detect the mist of the spirit's absence in 
the black eyes which they searched. 

When, therefore, Bethune found himself once more in 
normal relations with the material, the question which Mary 
was asking seemed like a rope which had pulled him from tb& 
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depths. Yet she was but inquiring, with ahnost maternal 
tenderness, whether he were ill. 

" Oh, no," he said. 

** Then why did you look like that? " she asked. 

Whereupon Bethune blurted out the truth with the sim- 
plicity of habit. Had she given him more time, he would have 
tried to soften the blow — ^perhaps would have told her nothing. 

" I am going away," he said. 

" The letter came? " said the girl, interrogatively, looking 
at him with frightened eyes. 

" Yes," said Bethune. *' And I sent the telegram. I said 
I would go." 

" Go where? " 

" To Africa. 

The last of its ebbing colour left Mary's face. Even the 
lips were white. 

" It's my work," Bethune began; but said no more. For 
he saw the girl was not listening to him. 

'* You mean," she said at last, *' — ^you mean that it's to be 
— ^like d5ang? " 

Bethune would have contradicted — was willing to do or 
say anything to lessen the horrible rigour of her words. But 
the truth of them struck him with such keenness that his eyes 
fell before hers, and he found no word to answer her with. 

When he raised them, she was leaning against the tree with 
one arm thrown about the trunk and one side of her face 
pressed to the rough bark of it, as if in vain search of consolation. 
Her inunobiUty began to alarm him, but when he drew nearer, 
she turned and stood erect before him. There were no tears 
in her eyes, nor was there anger in her face. But in both face 
and figure was something which stopped his approach. 

" When do you go — from here, I mean? " she asked him, 
speaking with much gentleness. 

" To-morrow — early to-morrow," he replied. 

" Then I will say good-bye now," said Mary; and gave him 
her hand. 

The dreadful finality of her gesture made him loth to take 
it; once taken, yet more unwilling to let it go. With her other 
hand, using a kind of cold tenderness which astonished him, 
she detached his fingers from her own. 

'* I shall not forget all you have taught me," she said, a 
small, one-sided smile twistmg the lips to which the obstinate 
blood refused to come back. 
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" And I shall not forget," Bethune responded, feeling 
himself in the painful hold of a dream, " that you saved my 
Ufe." 

The small smile came again, and there was something in the 
strange curve of it that made him remember how he had 
questioned the value of the saving. And he knew that his 
life would lose most of its worth if things should go as this 
woman, who had looked seventeen seven minutes ago and now 
seemed thirty, was driving them. But the white mouth that 
smiled refused with its very smiling to renew controversy. 
But she did not refuse him her gratitude. 

" You have done more than that for me," she said. " I told 
you — did I not? — that you have opened the doors." 

" It's horrible — ^like this," said Bethune. 

" Yes," answered Mary. " Good-bye." 

She did not again give him her hand. Without a hope that 
she would check him or call after him when once his back was 
turned, Bethune devoured her face with his eyes. 
I can't go," they said. 

You must," said the girl's; and he saw in them a kind 
of serene agony from which he turned away in hopeless 
defeat. 

He was half way to Santa Caterina before he knew a 
thunderstorm was imminent. Sea and sky were like ink, and 
the heat seemed doubled with the disappearance of the sun. 
Its darkening seemed in sympathy with that inner darkness 
which enwrapped him; until the first flash of a great Mediter- 
ranean storm spUt the sky above him, it might almost have 
been said that he did not know how, nor where, nor why he 
suffered. 

But with that tremendous Ught there came a vision of his 
cruel and wicked selfishness, as he called it, which made the 
crash of the following thunder seem a far-off echo of his own 
pain. 

He gained his inn, changed his clothes, gathered his few 
possessions for the journey, asked for his dinner at an earUer 
hour than usual, hurried out in a luU of the storm and drew 
money just before the httle bank closed its doors; returned to 
the Trattoria d'Espagna, ate the dinner which Guerinadi's 
wife had cooked for him, went to his room, threw himself on 
the bed praying that he might know nothing till morning, and 
slept. 

When he went to sleep, the man was stupid with the pain 
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which he had made for himsdt only to see it shared and more 
than doubled for them both by the woman who should have 
received and given nothing but joy. 

He woke, not ten, but two hours later. The pain was still 
in him, but the dulness was gone. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE WORLD SHUT OUT 

WHY she had acted as she had acted — ^whence had come to 
her the mature and unaffected dignity whose lack of all 
anger and bitterness had made his dismissal seem to Bethune 
like a hopelessly eternal condenmation, Lady Mary could not 
have told. Out of the past had fallen to her the old shield of 
injured womanhood, and instinctively she had used it to cover, 
not herself from wounds, but her wounds from the sight of 
him who had inflicted them. 

With steady eyes she watched Bethune's retreating figure. 
When he was out of sight, nor had turned his head for a single 
backward glance, the girl sank once more at the foot of the 
chestnut tree. The gathering of the storm passed unnoticed; 
but the lightning roused her as it had aroused Bethune; and 
the rain drove her to the door of her studio in search of shelter. 
As she pushed it open, however, the interior struck her with one 
of those stringent pangs which famiUar furniture, with its 
suggestion of human forms and needs, has so often the power of 
inflicting. There is no conunonest deal chair so unlovely that 
a ghost will refuse to sit in it. 

She closed the door, and went down through the rain to the 
villa. 

Of what went on in her mind she could not herself after- 
wards have spoken with precision. She pretended to eat her 
dinner, and went to her bedroom; then the reaction came. 
For on reaching it she had flung open the green shutters. The 
rain fell no longer, but heavy clouds still overhung the earth. 
The air was warm, but seemed fresher than that of the house, 
and was laden with the scents of grateful earth and busy 
vegetation. 

Till now there had been foremost in her mind an over- 
powering resentment — against whom it was no small part of 
her pain that she was xmable to determine. Her natural 
woman's instinct would have turned its current upon the man. 
But something of newer and larger birth than herself told her 
that she was no longer a child to smite the door a ainst whose 
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edge she had struck her forehead in the dark. The hidden forces 
that make things had been too strong for her — even as, she 
thought, they were most likely too strong for everybody. She 
had at least no reason for thinking that they had been more 
pitiful to the man she had sent from her than to herself. And 
then — whether from the weakness or the strength of her love — 
she found herself wishing that the blow to him might be of the 
same nature with that which had fallen upon herself. She 
loved him no doubt well enough to wish he might not suffer — 
if any wish, even transformed into intensest suppUcation, 
might avail. But she had seen his face, and knew that he had 
suffered — was suffering now. And if that pain were not all 
for hers, but some of it his own for her — ^why, then, be the 
distance Santa Caterina, London, or Africa, they were not so 
far apart. 

After this thought, her mind wandered into mazes of con- 
jecture concerning a spiritual proximity which should defy all 
limitations of time, flesh and space. And from the vain at- 
tempt to make him hers by sheer effort of will — from the 
supreme concentration of her consciousness upon the idea of 
the man who had changed the world and must be always the 
first figure in that greater country across whose threshold she 
believed him to have led her — she slid, defeated and uncon- 
scious of the descent, to the mournful trickery of mere memory 
— " getting his face," as she had called it, since he had given 
her the phrase, "inside her eyeUds"; recalling and softly 
repeating words that he had said; fanc5ang him at her side, 
asking questions which she could not understand and which 
she sfi'ove to answer in words she could not find. 

And then at last the tears — and the utter abandonment to 
passionate longing and intolerable sorrow. Stretched on her 
bed, smothering the sounds of her grief in the pillows, she 
passed through exhaustion to sleep. In her dream he was with 
her again, till the horror of pullmg his body once more, and 
this time too late, from the sea drove her to the refuge of 
wakefulness. 

She Ut a candle, and looked at her watch. It was half-past 
eleven only — and the whole unbearable night was before her. 
The pain and the fear of sleep sent her in soft-footed restlessness 
about the room. 

Ascribing her pain, as men will, to immediate surroundings, 
she found that her chamber was intolerable. Silently she 
opened the door. The house was still as a church. Down the 
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stairs she glided, through the little salon, and by its window, 
which she knew could be opened and closed with less noise 
than any other issue of the house, she came out upon the 
terrace. Thence round a comer of the building she made her 
way to Menelik's kennel, knowing that hers was the only foot- 
step which would not send the great dog's voice baying through 
the valley. 

" We're going to bed at the studio, Menelik," she whispered, 
as she unbuckled his collar. " I suppose Peters is afraid you'll 
bark at him when he comes home too late, and ties you up 
while he's out. Never mind, dear," she went on, stroking the 
great, heavy head of the happy beast, whose tail was wagging 
with dull thumps on the sides of his kennel; " I've been crying 
too, dear. It's so stuffy down here.' 

Menelik lifted his head, and swept his great tongue over her 
chin, lips and nose. And Mary almost wept anew as she rubbed 
ofiE his kiss with her handkerchief. 

" We'll go and sleep up there, as we used to sleep long ago — 
before II Corsaro came. That's much longer ago than when 
Blanche went away, isn't it? Different people get measured 
by different kinds of clocks, don't they, Menelik? You're 
younger than I am, and yet you're getting middle-aged, while 
I'm only beginning to find out what an awful long time it takes 
not to be young." 

They were now well away from the house, and her spirits, 
she did not know why, were rising. She even laughed a Uttle 
as they sped up the narrow path. 

" Perhaps we shall find him up there, old dog — find II 
Corsaro waiting for us, Menehk," she said; and tried to laugh 
again. 

The poor girl, almost beside herself though she was with 
the surprise of passion in league with the disappointment of 
love, had yet, when she determined to spend the night in the 
place most strongly associated with their friendship, no faintest 
hope of there finding her lover. But the villa had never been 
her home; while the studio had, in these last weeks, become 
more homelike than ever. When Menelik uttered a whine of 
welcome at the nickname of the man he had almost made up 
his mind to love. 

" No, dear," she explained. " He won't be there really, 
you know. It's too late. But we shall feel nearer to him, 
sha'n't we? And I can cry easier." 

When they were inside the haven she had desired, it did not 
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seem so full of shelter as she had expected. But the dimb had 
wearied her, and she felt at least less disinclined to lie down. 
It was long since she had used the studio as a sleeping chamber, 
but all she needed for the night was in the cupboard by the 
couch. She opened all the windows, saw that all the latticed 
green shutters were closed, Ut a candle, and undressed. Then, 
deciding that the outside of her bed was on this night of op- 
pressive heat the more attractive, she went again to the cup- 
board and fetched from it a soft white dressing-gown, which 
she drew on over her nightgown. She said good-night to her 
dog, opened the door, and made him lie outside on guard. 
And even as shestoodforamoment on the threshold she thought 
of her candle, and blew it out, wishing she had extinguished it 
before she had opened the door. Quickly and softly she closed 
it again, turned the key in the lock, went to the alcove xmder 
the high north window, flung back the curtains, and threw 
herself face downwards upon the broad, green-covered couch 
that lay in the hollow behind them. 

As she fell upon the hidden bed, she feared very honestly 
that she must now weep again, or sleep — and she did not know 
which she dreaded the more. Tears she knew only as a pain 
added to grief, and sleep had but lately betrayed her. But 
the few drops which fell down her cheeks had welled up 
through closed eyehds, clenched slowly tighter till they 
dammed the waters of Marah. And there came to her yet 
again " The Harlequin of Dreams," with his wand cut this tune 
from a certain ancient tree; and the waters were made sweet. 

Now long before the woman's spirit floated joyous on the 
smrface of waters mounting slowly to the high and perilous 
edge of catastrophe, Randolph Bethune had passed the little 
stone road-bridge, descended into the stony river-bed, and I 
was climbing towards her between the stony olive-terraces. 

Thought of meeting there was no more in his head than in 
hers. Waking in a clear-headed agony of remorse for the 
pain to both of them of which he gave himself all the blame, 
he had written her a letter. He had frankly addressed her by 
her Christian name, which he had learned, though he had 
never told her he had learned it, from that same copy of Long- 
fellow which had had a share in the making of their friendship. 
** To Mary, from her affectionate sister Blanche," had told 
even more than that she bore the name of the first of women. 
The name of the sister who gave was a chapter of biography in 
itself — ^and the gift a foot-note of much illumination. 
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So the " Mary " had come, though for the first time, easily 
enough to his pen. A hundred times in the last fortnight had 
he almost called her by the name that suits no woman HI. 
And always he had checked the word upon his Ups — at one 
time for her sake, at another for his own, who loved to treasure 
his little secret of the name which added, if adding were possible, 
a certain sweetness to the sweetness of the flower 

But when it came to envelope, stamp, and all the require- 
ments of the Italian post-office, he found his knowledge mere 
ignorance, even as his wisdom had proved, perhaps, worse 
than folly. 

Who would believe that here was Randolph Bethune — 
and a girl that he loved — a girl whom he loved so much that 
he knew it his duty to say good-bye to her — ^good-bye in the 
way that she herself had said was hke d5ang — and that he 
did not know enough about her to address her through the 
post? 

And yet this was the simple fact — a fact that to him was 
accounted for in the simplest and most natural way 

At last he wrote upon the envelope: AUa Signorina Maria 
Samaritana ; and set out at once for the studio, to leave it 
there for her to find — on her easel, if the door were unfastened, 
on her doorstep, if he found himself shut out. That she had 
ever made a practice of spending her nights up there on the 
ridge, he did not know. 

Yet his heart beat with a throb of sudden violence, when, 
at the sharp turn of the path which had brought him so often 
to the chestnut grove, he came in sight of the candle-lit door- 
way of the studio. His next step brought the bole of a tree 
between him and the unexpected illumination; when he had 
passed the tree, all was dark again. He thought he had been 
deceived by a distant light shining upon a window; or by 
some trick of his own imagination.. But the brief flash of 
Mary's candle had set him wondering what he would have 
done, had he indeed found her where he meant to leave his 
letter. And, though this line of thought brought him to no 
conclusion, it serv^ unconsciously to soften his footfall as he 
drew near the door of the studio. 

This footfall was a sound which Menelik knew so well 
that, though he rose to his feet with ears erect directly it 
struck them, he neither growled nor barked, but awaited with 
tense body and wagging tail the approach which he beUeved 
even more welcome to Us mistress than it was to himself. It 
Q 
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was only when he perceived thatJBethune did not see him that 
he let escape a low whine of greeting. In a moment Bethxme's 
caressing hand had found the solenm head, and the man seated 
himself on the low step of the door with the contented dog at 
his feet. 

Even yet he had no suspicion that the girl was near him. 
The dog, he thought, being let loose at night, had found his 
way to this famiUar spot, driven up from the valley by the 
great heat, which the storm had not lasted long enough to cool. 
But the place held him, and the ssmipathetic presence of the 
boar-hound. In front of him was nothing but the wastes of 
London and Africa. Here fcMr awhile, before leaving his letter, 
he might linger, with his back to the door she would open to- 
morrow as she had opened it yesterday, and within reach of 
his hand the animal whose ears and muzzle she would so 
fondle with those long white fingers that a man knew it better 
to be in Africa, since he could not be her dog. 

As he sat, the longing for her grew in him. And as it grew 
he became less willing to go back to the dreary Trattoria 
(TEspagna, there to fret wakeful, till the long, slow-footed 
hours should take him to the hot, slow-crawling train. Why 
should he not sit here at least till it was dawn? 

So he Ut his pipe, and talked softly to her dog. 

" Pity you can't speak, Menelik," he said, gently scratch- 
ing the head which rested on his feet. " You could give her 
messages, you know. She would listen to you better and more 
kindly than she would to me. You have the best of it all 
round, old dog. If she were to send you away from her down 
the hill, you needn't go any further than your kennel. She's 
sent me to South Africa — as if she were the North Pole, old 
boy, and I a rather small iceberg. Every day till you die 
she'll stroke your head. Sometimes she'll play with you. 
Sometimes she'll laugh at you. You'll never know what it is 
to long for her — to long for a merest glimpse of the distant 
beauty of her. 

" You'll have all you can have. I shall have nothing. 
And yet, Menelik, in the end I shall have had more than you." 

Something in his companion's voice seemed to touch the 
dog with a sympathetic emotion. Once or twice already he 
had stirred restlessly; now he rose to his feet, and uttered a 
subdued but very mournful howl. Bethune laughed, felt for 
the animal's head and took it between his hands with a move- 
ment of rough gratitude. And then, knowing less than the 
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dog knew, he went on with his foolish murmur of half ironical 
confidences. 

Now, whether the earlier sound of his voice, subdued 
though it was, had penetrated her sleeping ears, or whether 
the sleeping mind followed without external suggestion the 
lead of her desires, it is certain that Mary dreamed herself 
waiting somewhere in the moonlight. And the man she 
waited for was surely coming; already she could see his dis- 
tant figure toiling up a hill to meet her; and the joy of the 
meeting, now so certain, was swelling in her heart till it grew 
to a pain. It is the moment when such dreams break — the 
moment when the artist-brain gives up in despair the supremely 
difficult task of painting realized happiness. But it was 
Menelik's low howl just outside her door which seemed the 
cause of her sudden awaking; and she rose to find out what 
was the matter with her sentry. As she moved across the 
dark room towards the door, that other and heavier darkness, 
which her sleep had broken for a while, returned upon her in 
overwhelming flood. By some phj^ical consequence of her 
pain, she felt that even a candle-flame might ease the horrible 
pressure of the loneliness; when she had found matches and 
candle, she would call Menelik to come in to her. 

So softly did she move about the big room, and so gently 
was the door opened behind him, that tiie man sitting on the 
step heard nothing. But upon the grizzled muzzle of the dog 
and the blinking eyes above it there fell a sudden light. 
Bethune was in the midst of a tenderly ironic description of 
their mistress, and turned abruptly to meet her face to face. 

" Good God! " he cried as he rose to his feet. " What are 
you doing here? " 

** I don't know," said Mary. " Trying to sleep — but I 
dreamt you were coming. Why did you go away like that? " 

" You sent me," said Bethune. 

** Oh, yes. But that wasn't any reason. I had to do 
something. You needn't — " and she broke down, stammer- 
ing. For Bethune's eyes were on hers with a gaze she could 
neither endure nor avoid. 

He stooped suddenly and put out the candle. And Mary 
found she could speak better in the dark. 

" I was dreaming that you were coming back," she said, 
speaking very softly. " I saw you coming up the hill. And 
then Menelik howled, and I woke and found the dream was 
true," 
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" It wasn't true," answered Bethune, making a last 
struggle to keep faith with himself, and achieving at least a 
harshness of tone which Mary found too unlike him to be 
frightened by it. " I came to bring you a letter. If I'd 
known you were here, I should not have come." 

Wliy did you blow out the candle? " she asked. 
To make it easier to say good-bye," answered the man. 
Don't go," cried the girl; and the ring of passion in her 
voice thrilled him through the mail of obstinacy which was his 
last safeguard. 

" I must go — ^you know I must," he persisted. 

The night hung over them darker than ever. Menelik, 
having no ethic code but love and faith to his friends, was now 
sleeping at their feet, happy in the beUef that his intimate 
goddess had her heart's desire. 

Of her Bethune could perceive a vague, tall whiteness, 
raised above him by the six inches of the stone step and the 
two of the wooden sill. But of him Mary could see nothing, 
unless it were a sort of thinness in the night which might have 
been his face. But so keenly conscious was she of his pre- 
sence that the hand she put out lighted unerringly on his arm, 
exactly as she would have laid it there in broadest dayUght. 

At the unexpected contact Bethime shuddered. 

" You needn't — ^not yet," she pleaded. " I've — I've been 
crsdng — aying most horribly." 

The long white fingers, of which he had spoken to Menelik, 
closed sharply on his arm. 

And with that, in a voice so clear and softly penetrating 
that its low pitch had no likeness to a whisper. 
Come in," she said. 

Let go," cried Bethune harshly. The man was quite 
unconscious of the roughness which pain gave to his speech. 
But her instinct interpreted his asperity with literal accuracy, 
and her fingers tightened their clasp. 

" I'm afraid," he said, pleading with her. 

" Of what? " asked Mary. 

" Of you." 

" Why? " 

" Of me, then," said Bethune, shifting his ground; and he 
laid his right hand upon her right with intent to loosen it 
from his left arm. But, when his felt hers beneath it, he let it 
lie. 

*' I'm not afraid of you," said the girl, as the palm of her 
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left hand found the back of his right; and again, and with 
two hands she drew him. 

" I daren't," he muttered, now barely resisting. 

" Then," said Mary, " you don't love me?' 

" I do nothing else," said Bethune. 

" I love you," she rephed with exquisite sweetness and 
deUberation. " And there's nothing I'm afraid of/ 

One last effort he made. 

" I can't — I daren't," he repeated, " — ^unless — ' 

" There's no ' unless '. Oh, can't you see how unhappy 
lam?" 

So he followed her into the dark room, closing the door on 
the darkness without. 

Once more the tiny Same of the candle showed them each 
the other's face. And between the two pairs of eyes there 
dawned again that Ught which they had seen together yester- 
day on the hillside. 

And now the great darkness seemed a friend. While it 
lasted, there was no other life, no other world, no other light 
but here in its heart. 



CHAPTER XI 
THB BROKEN VESSEL 

WHEN the light came struggling through the green filter 
of the outside shutters, it found the conscience of 
Randolph Bethune almost before it had opened his eyes. 

So beautiful were the things it revealed to the eye of his 
flesh, and so terrible to his spiritual vision, that his hurried 
movements in preparation for flight were subdued to a cat- 
Uke stealth and noiselessness. At the last, though he did not 
even dare to touch once more with his own either the cheek 
or lip which had seemed so Uttle while ago his for ever, he did, 
greatly daring, Uft the hand which lay half open in a curl as 
expectant as it was reminiscent; he knew that the fingers 
were bent as his hand had left them — knew that they would 
close again round his if he should set his palm to hers. But 
he laid the hand again beside her without clasping it, looked 
for a moment at the great diamond he had left shming there, 
and went swiftly out into the chestnut grove, noiselessly clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

Menelik rose, yawned and stretched himself. Bethune 
passed him with a word of tenderness, to which he added, over 
his shoulder, a stem conmiand to lie down and stay where he 
was. 

The light was horribly white out here. In the studio it 
had been tempered to a vague greenness. Oh, but the white- 
ness of it was cruel and unrelenting! 

Surely this was the Ught which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world. 

He began to run, afraid with a cowardice quite new to him. 
The surface of his mind told him that he ran lest the woman 
should wake — should see and call to him. Should she call 
never so softly, he would hear; and if he heard, he must go 
back and face the eyes of her love. But deeper than this lay 
a symbolic reason for the speed of his flight down the hill. 
He ran to escape his sin. But even the hurrying feet knew they 
carried all that burden — ^had left none of it behind the green 
'"hutters up there on the ridge. As his pace slackened, Bethune 
lit. 246 
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heard the padding sound of Menehk's pursuing gallop, with the 
rattle of scattered stones. He stopped and patted tiie panting 
beast, and bade him go back and take care of his mistress. 
With head raised plaintively skjnvard, the hound sank upon 
his haunches, and howled softly. It was the long-drawn whine, 
momentous in its consequence, of the night before. It came to 
Bethune's comprehension somehow that the animal knew when 
his mistress slept. 

" He doesn't want me to go — and he doesn't want to wake 
her," he thought, and went down the hill. After some dozen 
strides he looked back. The dog was trotting, crest and tail 
drooping, back to his sleeping mistress. And the sight of the 
dog made the man sick with shame. 

Some hours later he seemed to himself to be emerging from 
a blurred fog of distress. He was the only occupant of his 
compartment in the railway carriage. The train was yet some 
thirteen miles short of Genoa. He looked through the window 
on his left, seaward, and saw the blue headland which hid all 
his joy and all his sin in its hidden creases. Dumbly he found 
himself praying that all evil consequence of his passion might 
fall on himself. Yet even as he prayed, he knew it could not 
be so ; but he did not know how far greater his share of suffering 
was to be than hers. For he was to have no counter-weight. 
In balance of joy and sorrow — ^perhaps in the dependence of 
the one upon the other — ^lie, if not happiness itself, yet certainly 
its blessed approaches. 

At Sestri, outside Genoa, he woke from a doze to clear 
memory of his dream. In it he had been a man that robbed 
a church. He had lain outside the sacred building, crouching 
in a ditch, with the holy vessels hugged tight beneath his coat. 
It was evening, and he had seen the faint light of candles 
spring up behind the old, jewel-coloured windows. There 
was a bell ringing, which he first knew with its final stroke. 
Then came to him faint and lovely chords of music; voices, first 
one and then many in unison. 

In a last ray of light from the west, he saw the white flash 
of wings, and a pigeon settling on the roof-tree of the church. 

And the thief rose trembling, resolved to restore the silver 
vessels into the hands of the priest, before the eyes of pious men 
and women. But on the threshold of the door the vessels 
cracked and crumbled in his fingers, till there was nothing left 
but a white powder. And a little gust of wind arose, blowing 
even the ashes out of his hands. 
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All that long, miserable journey, whether he were asleep, 
awake, or wandering on the hazy confines of the two conditions, 
brain, conscience and fatigue wove thought, reverie and 
dreams into stuff of this pattern. 

The morals of most men are compromise; at this place or 
that each has drawn his line, which he beheves he will not cross. 
Even in his heart Randolph Bethune was no boaster; but 
there had been times when his self-esteem, in need of re- 
assurance, had drawn it from the thought that the world's 
sum total of female innocence was no less for any act of his. 
Yet now, by an apparent paradox which for the moment he 
made no attempt to unravel, the woman was on a pedestal for 
his worship, while he himself had sunk many graded steps 
below that platform upon whose level he and the maid had 
stood as equals. The world's judgment would throw her in 
the mud, if one gave it the chance — ^would smile discreetly and 
help him without any fuss to brush from his clothes such spots 
as might cling to them from the honest upward protest of that 
moral element. In his own scheme of things — since he thought 
little of the world's — they should have fallen together, with his 
greater buoyancy and strength supporting her weakness. 
But the restdt, so far as his mind was concerned — and for the - 
moment the circle of his egoism was all that counted — the result ■ 
was as surprising as it was distressing. He had respected 
virginity, as he thought, for its weakness. In a moment where 
passion was supported by circumstances powerful in tempta- 
tion, he had murdered what he had said he respected. When, 
lol the woman had risen out of his reach — ^no less pure than 
before, but lifted above him by the chastity of love and the 
glory of self-abnegation. Her fault, if any fault had been hers, 
had lain in taking him for a god; his, in forgetting that she was 
a goddess. 

Those few, short hours of that dark, hot Italian night were, 
however, the only hours of his Ufe in which he could be said to 
have forgotten her divinity. It is, indeed, scarcely just to the 
man to be positive in ascribing to him even that short forgetfid- 
ness. For passion has been known, not once only nor twice, to 
make a man think himself a god. 

This rough epitome of his thoughts includes conclusions 
reached by this unhappy lover only after he knew that the 
Cape was nearer than England. 

The conclusions were no doubt hastened, late as in fact 
they came or were arrived at, by the episode of his last walk 
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up Bond Street. For in that expensive and uncomfortable 
thoroughfare there was in those day^ a certain notable gun- 
smith's shop. And Randolph Bethune's host and friend, 
John Whiteman Hardy, having found himself unable to per- 
suade his benefactor and proUgi into the purchase of a new- 
fangled sporting rifle of a penetrating power then wholly 
astonishing, had resolved to increase his friend's luggage by 
yet a further gift. The gifts were already so numerous that 
Hardy had a certain hesitancy in the matter of this last. So 
Bethune was tempted out of Piccadilly, two days before he 
sailed, into Bond Street 

Even as he entered it he remembered the costume and 
overbearing carriage of The Corsair in that caricature. He 
was indeed no swaggerer. But there lay the genius of the 
thing. For just so would he have swaggered, had swaggering 
been among his gifts. 

He almost laughed to himself as he remembered the finding 
of that torn sheet of parodies. His spirit was Hghter to-day — 
something like hope seemed rising in him. 

Three dreary weeks had his new employer kept him kicking 
his heels in England while his one immediate desire was to be 
gone from it as far as he could get. His sailing was but two 
days distant; and it was perhaps the sense of coming hberty 
and new work that made him imagine far possibilities of 
success, reparation and happiness. Three weeks ago, as his 
train passed through the dreariest suburb of Paris in the 
dreariest hour of an ugly, weeping dawn, it had come to his 
mind as a kind of bitter jest that even now he had no name but 
her first by which to reach the woman he had fled from. 

Then hehad told himself thatitdid not matter; nothing could 
bring him, while he lived, the occasion or the courage to use it. 

But now, as they drew near the shop of the gunsmith, 
things seemed different, and he vowed he would discover who 
she was. There was Madame Guerinadi of the Trattoria 
d'Espagna ; she would tell him. But here his thought was 
broken by Whiteman Hardy's voice, bidding him enter the 
shop where guns were sold. And then a carriage drove by 
them; and leaning back in it, on the side nearest to him, more 
beautiful, he thought, than the most beautiful of his memories 
of her, Bethune saw the woman whose name he did not know 
and whose memory he was never to escape. 

Between them was the narrow width of the Bond Street 
pavement; their eyes met, his hat was lifted, and she was gone. 
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" It's worth while for a girl to be pale, when she can blush 
so adorably," said his friend. And the words came to Bethune 
as from a great distance. " So you know them, eh? " 

" Know whom? " asked Bethune, vaguely. 

" The Frozier women, of course. What are you dreaming 
of? " asked his friend, impatiently. " Why, I just saw Lady 
Mary bow to you — and you Ufted your hat." 

" Oh, yes," said Bethune, wearily. " I have met Lady 
Mary Frozier once or twice. I was thinking of something else 
when you spoke." 

" Then you don't know your luck," said Hardy. " It's 
the girl's first season, and they tell me she's going to be a most 
astonishing success." 

" I can hardly see what difference that can make to a poor 
devil like me," rephed Bethune. " Even if I were going to be 
in England, I should never be nearer to the beauty than I was 
just now." 

Whiteman Hardy would have given much to get a bow and 
a smile, not to mention the blush, from Lady Mary Frozier. 
He was secretly annoyed with Bethune, because he offered : 
no details of his acquaintance with this young woman 
for whom so briUiant a social future had been prophesied. 

" Who was that in the carriage with her? " asked Bethune. 

*' Her sister — ^half-sister. Lady Blanche Le Dane. She 
didn't see you, I think," said Hardy. " She was looking the 
other way." 

'* She wouldn't have seen me, whatever way she had looked," 
replied Bethune. " I have never met her." And, without 
displaying too much interest, he managed to draw from his 
friend a sketch of the Frozier family history; hearing, with a 
heart that slowly sank lower and lower, all the detaSs which 
the willing Hardy could give him of the wealth and distinction 
of the Ingestow peerage, the matrimonial adventures of the 
aged earl, and the considerable private fortunes of the two 
sisters of the baby heir to the title, Uttle Viscount Wrotham. 

He heard it aU with intelligence strung to the highest pitch; 
but so utterly did he ignore his informant's obvious desire 
for payment in kind, that Hardy thought him absent- 
minded. 

As he chattered on, still hoping for the story of Bethune's 
meeting with Lady Mary Frozier, Hardy made a remark which 
seemed to leave a scar behind it all the way from the listener's 
ear to his heart. 
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" They're bringing her out very young," he said. " She 
looks old enough, of course, but she's hardly over seventeen." 
She's a good deal more than that," said Bethune, quietly. 
It's in Burke," replied Hardy. And Bethune felt the 
weight on his soul doubled by the knowledge that the woman 
whom his love had failed to protect from his passion was barely 
more than a child. 

This discovery of Mary's wealth, station and youth clinched 
with finalstrokesof hopelessness his resolve — which had wavered 
more than once — to disappear utterly from her horizon. He 
would not, now that he could, even write her a letter. And if 
she thought ill of him — for now she must think it possible for 
him to discover her name — if she thought ill, why, surely for 
her the worst thoughts were the best. 

So it was a man unhappy as can well be imagined who left 
England two days later on the journalistic mission of M'Cormick 
and The Illustrated Examiner. And he carried with him two 
things: an inward brand from the searing-iron of his own 
selfishness that was never till his death to leave him; and the 
memory of a white heaven attained by some means of stealth 
which, since they had not existed, he found it impossible to 
recall; a heaven of love the more sweet and of whiteness the 
whiter for his inevitable and irrevocable ejection. The 
vision, which had once been fact — and there were moments 
when, for all his repentance, the mere man's imagination of 
him cherished the glory of having been once admitted — this 
vision was to stay with him at least as long as that scar of the 
hot iron. 

Here and there about the world were people who wondered 
silently what had come over Randolph Betiiune. Had they 
been told the bare facts of the story, they would, on their 
knowledge of the man, have called them lies. 

" She has given me," he once felt inclined to say to a woman 
— ^but had a stronger inclination to silence, and kept it, even 
while the words were almost audible to his own ears; " — she 
has given me what the world would say I had taken from her. 
But gift cancels theft, and it's not by giving that things are 
lost." 

Of all these things Lady Mary Frozier told to her son so 
much as she knew. At Bethune's point of view she could 
do no more than guess. But her presentment of his case was an 
advocate's. 
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Much that has been here written she could not tell, because 
she did not know it. Much, too, there was which she told 
to Anthony that Friday afternoon, of the dreadfully domestic, 
the tragically intimate, which it serves to record but in the 
briefest sunmiary. And more yet, of suffering secret and 
sacred which even the man that was son of her pain must 
beUeve, not look upon. 

There was her first season — the " coming-out," to which 
the girl had always secretly and sedately looked forward — 
sprung suddenly upon her by Lady Blanche; for Lady Blanche 
was happy in her husband's latest and last flicker of health, 
and worried in the maternal part of her sisterly soul by the pale 
cheeks of her idol. There followed the interruption of that 
season, which may as truly, in the fashionable sense, be called 
her last as her first, by the dSbutante's ill-health. The untimely 
departure into G)mwall was quickly followed by the sudden 
death of the good and unimportant Colonel Le Dane. And 
still, when that loss akeady began to seem an old story, Mary's 
health was so far from improving, that Blanche was led at last 
to the inevitable discovery that this was no ill-health at all. 
Prostrated by what was, for a loving and orderly soul, perhaps 
as heavy a blow as could strike it, she yet managed in a few 
days to recover not only control of herself, but also of the 
situation. The younger sister was astonished to find that the 
campaign against the eyes and ears of the world was to be 
conducted without intestine recrimination. And Mary firom 
the first was willing enough — ^too willing, she was afterwards 
to find — ^to give Blanche her way in all things, so long as she 
herself might keep her mind peaceful and her body healthy for 
the thing that was coming; and keep beside her, when it was 
come, the thing no longer to be thought nor spoken of as 
neuter or impersonal. It was, as Mary very soon discovered, 
a suppressed characteristic in her sister, rather than Lady 
Blanche Le Dane herself, which in the early days was her 
strongest friend. To her fate had refused children; and all 
her potential motherhood sprang to life at the promise of a 
child which should take away what she was'i^old-fashioMd 
enough to consider her blame amongst women. 

Of the scheme by which Anthony, six months after 
Colonel Le Dane's death, was introduced to himself and flie 
world as the posthumous son of the man who had desired 
a son in vain, it is unnecessary to give the rather sordid 
detail. Blanche conceived at least the plan and Mary, 
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much as at first she disUked it, found herself forced to 
acquiesce. 

Dr Trethewy's keen eye became to Lady Blanche as the 
eye of an enemy; and it was in a lonely house near an obscure 
Welsh village that Anthony's troubles began. Beyond his 
two mothers, the real and the reputed, only three people knew 
the truth — a young doctor, a monthly nurse, and old Agnes. 
The man, seduced rather by pity for the beautiful and unfor- 
tunate girl whose name he never knew, than by money, was 
now risen to a position which was guarantee of his secrecy; 
the nurse had taken much money, and kept her secret till 
death took charge of it; and old Agnes, before she died, had 
almost yielded to the delusion of the tragical comedy in whose 
imf altering presentation she had spent the end of her life. 

In the spring of the year 1884, when Anthony had passed 
into his fourth year, Lady Blanche Le Dane died. For Mary 
this was release; release not only from a life of restraint which 
had grown to something very like servitude, but emancipa- 
tion also from a haunting dread of the loss of her sister's love, 
and of danger, perhaps, to the happiness of her Uttie son. 

The gradual estrangement of the sisters began in the pour- 
ing out of all the elder woman's pent maternity upon the 
baby; the cleft was widened by the jealousy which, within 
three weeks, would force her to leave the room, rather than 
look upon Mary feeding her child. Before the first year was 
over, Mary knew that reference even the most secret to the 
facts was the signal for a week's coldness between them, if it 
were not the occasion of a scene which was only not a quarrel 
because the poor girl was too proud to strike back and too 
loving to forget. She had, indeed, her compensation, for the 
child showed a never wavering preference for her whom he 
was taught to call aunt. But, to keep on good terms with 
Blanche, Mary was driven to teach her tiny lover that their 
caresses and most of their games must be enjoyed in secret. 
Then Blanche would accuse her of " setting the child against 
her," and the poor mother dared not reply with the truth. 

'* I do believe," she would mutter into the softest creases 
of his thriving body, " — I do really believe. Baby, she's getting 
to think you are resJly hers." 

Freed by her sister's death, however, from the fear of see- 
ing her unacknowledged son grow to manhood in an atmosphere 
of jealousy and dissension. Lady Mary felt as if death had 
given her back her sister. The unhappiness which had come 
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with little Anthony's intrusion faded, while the ancient shel- 
tering love towered from the past high above the plains of 
recent offence. This readjustment of feeling was confirmed by 
the generous terms of the elder sister's will. That the boy 
should inherit, by an instrument so ingeniously devised that 
no revelation of facts could upset its provisions, all the pro- 
perty left by his reputed parents, was in itself, no doubt, 
gratifying to the mother. But that Blanche had smoothed 
all the future for her by leaving the boy and all his possessions 
as entirely in the secret mother's control as by legal foresight 
and phraseology could be determined, brought tears of grati- 
tude and final forgiveness to Mary's eyes. 

" Poor dear I " she said to hei^f. " She was just to me, 
as weU as generous to little Tony. I wonder whether they will 
give her real babies all of her own in Heaven." 

The ensuing five years she spent in Paris, with her child 
and her brushes to keep her heart from breaking. 



BOOK III 
THE TRINITY 



CHAPTER I 

THE FRIDAY NIGHT 

IT was, then, a shorter story than this which has been told, 
that Anthony heard from his mother's hps that Friday 
afternoon; a story vivid in places, and convincing throughout 
with the gleam of a love which time had not dinmied; so that 
he knew, against the will of his angry heart, that the devotion 
she had given him from childhood was no mere transference to 
the newcomer of an affection killed by the wrong his father 
had done to her, but rather the offspring of the earlier love 
which lived and increased in her heart with the growth of her 
lover's son. Through all the years, she told him without any 
consciousness of the revelation, she had nourished the older 
love on the presence and person of her son; while to the new 
love she added the strength and tenacity of inheritance. 

Angry as he was, anger was not the worst of it. Anthony 
was nothing, if not logical. And so it came about that his 
anger against the man whom he had almost, if not quite, loved 
before he knew him for his father; his inevitable indignation 
at the discovery of his illegitimate birth; his sorrow for the 
social wrong done to his mother — all these were things which, 
however natural and right it was that he should feel them, 
yet afforded him no standing-groimd for judgment nor action. 
The points of the story his mother had told him were the 
premisses of a syllogism; he, Anthony, was the conclusion; 
and one cannot, he reflected, outside Alice in Wonderland, 
imagine a vahd conclusion setting up as critic of its premisses. 
An English sovereign cannot claim divine prerogative without 
going behind the Act of Settlement and so destroying the 
source of such power as he enjoys; and it is only the man who 
can honestly say that he were better dead, and who is willing 
to back his word with his deed, that may fairly say: " My 
father did wrong to beget, my mother to conceive me." 

That he perceived this aspect of the case did nothing, how- 
ever, to make Anthony's mood more philosophic. For he saw 
whither those considerations would lead him; to the conclu- 
sion, namely, that his sole legitimate grievance was against 
his mother, for the twenty-four years of deception; after 
R 257 
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which, the surprise of truth struck him now so cruel a blow. 
And it was especially against his mother that he was deter- 
mined no grievance should be acknowledged. For, in the 
whole dreadful business, this mother was his one gain; when 
he had said it was better to be hers so than anotiter's other- 
wise, he had comforted her with the truth. 

It was nearer eight o'clock than seven, when Lady Mary 
came to an end. 

For some minutes she watched her son's face, as if expect- 
ing him to speak. 

" I know," she said at last, very softly, with eyes wonder- 
fully shining and a voice sounding very close to tears, " — I 
know you must be — ^you can't help being very angry." 

Anthony's silence was affirmative. 

" Then it must be with me." 

" It's you last of all," cried Anthony. " You not at all, I 
mean." 

" Dear boy," she began — and checked herself. ** If I may 
call you that now, when I've told you — told you how — ^that 
I'm not what he called me — ^not la bonne Samaritaine any 
more — ^but only — only something like the woman of Samaria." 

Anthony leapt to his feet. 

" I won't have it," he cried. " That's the only thing 111 
never forgive you." 

" What? " asked his mother, trembling as she rose to face 
him — trembling as much with hope as with fear of his meaning. 

" If you use bad words of yourself to me — ^to anyone— if 
you even think bad thoughts of yourself," the boy cried, "I 
shall go away — ^go away for longer than — " 

His words were more cruel than his intent. Since he did 
not at the moment mean to tell her his purpose, he checked 
the words — ^but checked them a Uttle too late. 

** Oh, Tonyl " she moaned, and caught her breath with 
the first half of a sob. 

And Anthony wanted to fall at her feet and beg forgive- 
ness. But he steeled himself to answer wisely. 

** Then sit down," he said, " and never say again — ^never 
think again — ^an unkind thing of the only person I worshq>— 
except God. And He," the boy added with a smile, " is in- 
cluded, because I know Him only through your introductkm." 

For this she reproved him, laughing, womanlike, at tbe 
audacity which held irreverence only apparent. 

" The woman of Samaria," said Antiiony, *' had a paat erf 
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probably hideous variety, and a present of unchastity. So I 
repeat that I will not have her compared with a martyr of 
constancy. No woman, as I see things, mother," he added, 
" is unchaste, who sticks for a Ufetime, without a side-glance, 
to the man she has chosen." 

" To the man who has chosen her," said Lady Mary, 
correcting him. And a gentle glow came to her cheek, as if 
her son were Grod, and had given her again her jewel. 

Her son saw it, and took her in his arms. 

" All the same," she said, " it is I you should blame. You 
were so reasonable and clear-headed, even as a tiny boy, Tony, 
that I had to be so too— or try to be. You are you because 
of whose you are, and of how you came to be so. But I have 
deceived you — ^both as to the whose and the howJ* 

" That," said Anthony, " was poor Aunt Blanche." 

To hear him call Blanche Le Dane " Aimt " was too much 
for the mother. Nothing else for the moment seemed to 
matter. Mary had suffered so long beneath the brand of that 
horrid word tiiat she now, being in his arms, dug her finger- 
nails into his shoulders, hid her face on his coat-sleeve, and 
laughed and wept in distressing combination. 

Then, approaching self-control, she began to feel guilty. 

"Poor, large, tight, pale woman!" said Anthony. "I 
can hardly remember her, but I'm beginning to be rather fond 
of her." 

" Why? " asked his mother. 

" Because she's only my aunt," he said, so increasing Lady 
Mary's joy that he saw the necessity of slackening the tension. 

" We'll have dinner now. You'll excuse my morning 
coat," he said, knowing she would have dined with him wear- 
ing pyjamas, but wishing to bring the talk back to the conmion- 
place. 

" I love that coat — ^you know I do," she answered. " But 
I don't want to eat." 

** I do," said the boy, lying. " And you will have to stoke. 
You ought to know by thos time, that I never can eat if you 
don't." 

The stoking, however, was done by male youth, and the 
good dinner eaten by the woman of middle ager. She ate be- 
cause a strain and a pressure was removed; he had to spend 
three efforts upon a mouthful, because there had fallen upon 
him, along with a time-honoured visitation, the mother to 
love as wdOi as her sins to bear. 
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But the mother was not all. Dinner eaten, therefore, he 
begged to smoke his first cigarette in the studio. 

" Won't you come to the drawing-room, Tony? " she 
asked. And the very name he knew best on her lips came to 
him with a new sweetness. 

" I like the old place best," he said. " I feel so rich vnih 
a real, live mother of my own." 

In the studio he made her he on the sofa« 

" I don't suppose," he went on " that I could have loved 
you more if I'd known all the time. But there's a difference, 
somehow. I wonder how many pet names I should have had 
for you, dear, if I'd grown up making them." 

His mother rose and brought him a match for his unlighted 
cigarette. 

" So I wanted to smoke this," he said, " — my first after- 
dinner smoke with my mother, you see — I wanted it in here, as 
a kind of triumph over the old room and the old times that have 
been hiding a part of you from me all these years." 

He sat with her awhile, speaking gently now and again. 

When his cigarette was done, he rose. 

" Are you going to be an obedient mother? " he asked. 

" Oh, yes, dear," she answered softly and fervently. '* It 
will save so much trouble. I'll do anything you tell me." 

" I'm going now," said Anthony. " There's something to 
be done, and I can't put it off. But I want to see you again 
to-night. Perhaps I shall be late. You're awfully tired 
So I want you to put on something soft and comfy — a tea-gows 
or something — and make yourself cosy here on the sofa till I 
come back. I wouldn't leave you this evening if I could help 
it, dear — ^indeed I wouldn't. But I must — and I shouldn't be 
happy if I didn't see you again to-night." 

" You dear boy! " 

" You don't mind, then? " 

" Of course I don't mind. I shall like waiting here for you. 
It will be the first evening I've had anything to look forward 
to — the first for a great many years, Tony. All the time, yoa 
know, I haven't even dared to look forward to you — I mean, to 
hearingyou call me — call me what you havecalled me to-night," 
said Lady Mary. " I know you're thinking I'd better have tdd 
you all about it long ago. But Blanche — well, Blanche was 
good to you — and Blanche's first and last idea was that yoa 
were never to know. The very temptation to speak, dear, 
made it seem more like duty to hold my tongue." 
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Anthony nodded his comprehension. After a little 
pause, 

" Oh, yes, dear," repeated his mother, " I shall be quite 
happy waiting for you." 

So he kissed her again, called her by the name of whose 
sound she had been starved so long, and went out. 

Left alone, Mary did all he had bidden her, taking keen 
pleasure in her obedience. 

For more than half an hour after she returned to it, she 
moved softly about her studio, sometimes visiting the Uttle 
drawer where she kept the old sketch-book, sometimes taking 
a book from the shelf; trying now this chair, now that; 
pleased with everything, satisfied with none. There was, in 
truth, a hope, or at least, a vague expectancy in her mind; 
and it made her restless. As she had told Antiiony, it was so 
long since she had looked forward! 

She laid herself at last on the couch again, telling herself 
there was no danger of falling asleep. It seemed now less 
wicked to think of Porto Finaggio. While her eyes were open, 
therefore, she did think of it, and dreamed of it when they 
were closed. 

That evening Randolph Bethune sat in the big room of the 
small hotel. It was the room with the wide window overlooking 
the river; that same room where Axel Forsberg had made his 
acquaintance by force, so bringing him to the meeting with the 
young fellow who now occupied most of his thought. The boy 
was so like — so wonderfully like, at times — to the woman whose 
short friendship had been of all things in his Ufe the sweetest, 
leaving behind it, outside the sudden curtain of its extinction, 
more than two decades of lonely remorse. But the picture 
of those blue and golden days, with their tacit secrecy and 
their rapid growth of love, with their ending in a day of storm 
and passion, was quite unfaded in his mind. For the loneliness 
had kept it bright with a frame of contrast, and the remorse 
could not tell him of what he had done without keeping him 
ever in remembrance of what he had possessed. 

To-night he was once more in pain, as Forsberg had foimd 
him. There was a weight, too, on his spirit, which neither the 
injured nerves nor his older memories could account for. He 
had hoped, earUer in the evening, that the boy with Mary's 
smile would come to him. Perhaps he was with her now — 
with his aunt of whom he spoke with so much tenderness. 
And Bethune remembered how he had been invited to 7B 
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Cheyne Walk, and wished that he had not refused to gc 
fear of the sudden shock to the woman who, he belies 
never learned his name, had made Tiim decline. How 
spent the awful wastes of time between that day aj 
In a struggle, most likely, to forget; or perhaps in 
process of forgetting. The process, he thought, : 
profitable and inevitable, if you are of those to be so j 
while the struggle is self-defeated from the begimiing. 

" However it has gone with her," he mused, " I v 
not to go there. If she hates me for what she lost — 
has forgotten everything but the mere, miserable, farn 
is all one. It wouldn't do her any good. She mi 
settled into grooves of some kind by this time. NotI 
happiness can do without them." 

He rose wearily from the deep chair, dropped his 
the floor, and limped painfully to the window. 

The curtains were not drawn over it, but the lower : 
closed. He threw it up, leaned across his arms upca 
and breathed deeply of the night air, 

" But perhaps," he murmured, " happiness itself : 
groove — of a calibre which does not often fit you 
stone." 

He heard a hand on the door, and turned in tin 
Anthony enter his room. 

The only light came from the electric reading-lam 
stood beside his chair, facing the door. A few minuti 
he had risen, the green shade had been tilted to keep 
firom his eyes; and this light now fell full upon the 
man's face as he stood in front of the door he had ji 
Bethune w;^ in the shadow, and while Anthony, with 
tarily dazzled eyes, tried to search the room for him, ] 
man saw the face of the younger, and his light word of 
died before it reached ha lips. 

He went slowly to the switch of the central clustei 
lamps. 

" I am here, Le Dane," he said quietly. " Is anyl 
matterP " 

The room filled with light, and Anthony looked at 1 
moment before he answ^W. Bethune, though he c 
read the look, yet knew that there was in it something 
the anger, which he had never seen before. Though hi 
was metered, his heart seemed to stand still. 

" Do you know who I am? " asked Anthony. 
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" Very well," answered Bethune, quietly, giving no sign of 
the effort it cost him to speak. 

** Very ill," said the youth, " unless you know who begot 
me. 

" Well? " asked the man, mystified and horribly expectant 
of he knew not what. He felt himself tremble, and breathed 
deep. 

" You," said Anthony. " You are my father." 

His son's words struck Bethune Uke a bullet; for this that 
they told him is among the most awful of the things in human 
knowledge. And so he cried instinctively upon the greatest 
of the things which are beyond it. 

"0 Christ 1" he said. " Then— then— then— " and so 
broke off. 

" And Lady Mary Frozier," continued the voice of his son, 
" is my mother." 

Bethune said never a word. One hand gripped the edge of 
a book-shelf, and his eyelids drooped. And when Anthony 
saw the white wave of pain whelm the face marked already so 
deeply by the graving-tools of action and suffering, there 
moved within hun the throb of an emotion very strange — ^so 
strange, indeed, that he would have thought it entirely new 
but for its resemblance to another feeling which had seemed 
antagonistic to any sympathy with the man before him. 

He put emotion resolutely aside, and, with a kind of cold 
gentleness as for a thing which took all its value to him from 
its worth to another, he made Bethune sit in the chair he 
brought him. 

The dark eyes opened almost directly, and seemed to bum 
into his own with an intensity which Anthony found hard to 
sustain. In this gaze there was no shame, no appeal, but 
rather some character so compelling that all else was swallowed 
and forgotten in it. The shock which Anthony had given, and 
the first effects of which he had seen and interpreted as pain, 
was tremendous indeed in its force and unexpectedness. 
But it was in truth the shock of joy — of the great elementary 
joy in the fulfilment of Nature's universal and eternal intent. 
The primal force of this passion, rudimentary in some, and 
developed highly in others, is recognised more or less unconsci- 
ously in the daily hfe and traditional judgments of all races. 
Our heroes and sages we cannot suffer to boast of courage or 
wisdom. But the least of men is excused, and the greatest 
loved the better when, with his first-bom first in his arms, 
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he struts vainglorious as a bantam cock with the round earth 
for his dunghill. 

To the surprise of this emotion a man is, by the nature of 
things, more open than a woman. And Randolph Bethime 
had not only never before felt its touch ; he had not only lacked 
all preparation of time and circumstance such as attends its 
approach for most men; not only had he beUeved that to him 
this thing would never come at all; but it came to him in the 
person of a man full-grown — a man for his son whom of all men 
he would most have wished his impossible son to resemble. 
If the discovery of their relation shook the father, it is little 
wonder. But it says much for his strength that it was able to 
support his judgment in restraint of all expressed emotion. 

His wrong-doing he had for the moment quite forgotten. 
The sense of it was absent for perhaps the first time since the 
wrong was done, drowned in what seemed to him the glory of 
its result, standing there before him. 

But Anthony had hardened his heart. He had no clue to 
the feelings which had made the eyes of his father bum like 
hot coals. For his mother there had been chivalrous com- 
passion, as well as the love which had overflowed in the joy 
of this closer possession. Yet, though he owed that mother 
to the man he had just shaken with what was an accusation of 
paternity rather than a claim to sonship — though this man had 
seemed, since he had first met him, a very man amongst men, 
he could not yet lay aside the illogical feeling that there was in 
his paternity something accidental. This feeling he dared not 
allow to become thought, because the direction of the thought 
was perceived intuitively, and he would not be led towards the 
insulting of his mother. The very liking — to call it by no 
stronger name — ^which he felt for Randolph Bethune, and even 
their Hkeness to each other, which he had been forced by the 
looking-glass to admit, acted for the time against a nearer 
approach. For he recognised them both as sources of tempta- 
tion to forego the anger that was in his heart. 

Bethune, then, had forgotten his remorse. But Anthony, 
who could not find, or at least could not so readily acknowled^ 
his compensation, did not let his father long enjoy the respite 
from the pain which had lasted longer than the son had 
Uved. 

" You've got to come with me," he said. 

" Yes? " said Bethune. 

" To Cheyne Walk," added Anthony. 
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'' If it's a message/' said Bethune, speaking with delibera- 
tion to steady his voice, " I will come." 

" It's not a message," answered his son. " But you will 
come. To add a day to twenty-four years is wickedness and 
cruelty." 

He saw his father's face, and knew that his words had told 
him that he was not forgotten. And the sight increased for 
the moment the anger which he nursed even while he tried to 
suppress its signs. 

" Oh, it's not for you," he broke out bitterly. " If any- 
thing else would do for her, except this that she won't ask me 
for, I don't think you'd have seen me for a long time, sir." 

Bethime took his hat, and pulled a Ught coat over his even- 
ing dress. Anthony helped him courteously, and the father 
experienced a curious sensation as the son's hands touched his 
collar and shoulders. 

" I'm ready," he said, turning to cut off the light. As his 
lingers found the switch, he saw that Anthony's face had 
flushed. He made up his mind to be more than ever careful; 
and he smiled as he followed the boy down the stairs. 

They got into the waiting cab; but not till they had driven 
for some ten minutes did Anthony look at his watch. The 
interview had been shorter than he had expected. It was now 
barely half-past ten, and too early for his purpose. He raised 
the trap. 

" I don't want to reach Cheyne Walk before eleven 
o'clock," he said to the man. ** Drive where you like to fill up 
the time." 

The trap fell, and Anthony turned to his companion. 

** I hope you don't mind," he said poUtely. ** 1 didn't 
know it was so early." 

" Your time is mine," said Bethune. 

Anthony said nothing, so his captive continued: 

** Because it is hers. It is your compensation, I think, that 
you know Lady Mary Frozier, and can judge of her needs ; even 
as it is my worst pimishment that I might not know her now 
were I to meet her in the street." 

In spite of his wrongs, Anthony's pity here rose against his 
anger. 

" Oh, yes, you would," he said; and in spite of himself, 
enthusiasm crept into his voice. " She hasn't changed — 
hardly changed at alL" 

Bethune felt this assurance to be so generous — ^if , indeed, it 
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were not something better than generosity which had prompted 
it — that he forebore asking the nature of the evidence. 

Anthony appreciated tiie reticence, and said something of 
old photographs* 

" Ah — ^yes, I see," said Bethmie, softly and vaguely; and 
silence closed again about them. 

During the next half -hour Anthony had a growing sense of 
being in the presence of a greater sorrow and a larger hope 
than he could understand. He felt himself unaccountably 
small as he sat beside the man to whom he had meant to be so 
generous, jeven though compelled to withhold from him the 
love which he had surely not deserved. This smallness was a 
feeling which Anthony did not at all enjoy; and his bearing, 
when they ahghted, was as frigid as his manner was correct. 

He opened the door with his latch-key, and led the way : 
through dark passages to the studio. 

Very softly he opened the door. The only light in the 
room came from a reading-lamp on a table near the sofa, and 
some of it fell upon the long, reclining figure, draped in softest 
white, which told in all its graceful lines of the sleep which had 
come to the woman who waited for she knew not what. Her 
head was hidden from her son's eyes by the green shade of the 
lamp. But from the gently curved fingers of her left hand 
came the prismatic flash of a great stone whose story he had 
heard that afternoon, but whose brilliance he saw for the first 
time. With the discomfort of the man that has seen or 
heard things not meant for him, Anthony descended two steps 
of the little flight, and drew back against the rail, to let Bethune 
pass him. 

" There are five steps," he said, in a low voice. 

Bethune had seen the white figure and the hand, curled as 
when he had touched it last. And Anthony noticed that he 
went down to the floor of the room and crossed it to the couch 
without any sign of the painful limp with which he had made 
his way to the cab. 

Intending to go out, Anthony remounted his two stairs to 
the door. 

But as he did so his heart was torn with a frightful pang 
of jealousy; a passion so new to him, and attacking with force 
so great, and suddenness so overwhelming, that he turned 
quickly on the threshold with some wild, half-formed intent of 
undoing his evening's work — or of preventing, at least, its 
accomplishment. 
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And there stood the man he had brought, looking down 
upon the face Anthony could not see. In tiie mere outline of 
the figure was the very eloquence of a thirst beginning to 
quench its long agony — of a sight so long deferred to hungry 
eyes that they feared even the blinking of their lids might 
shatter the magic like an iridescent bubble blown by the 
breath of fancy from the foam of dreams. 

From the tense pose of the man's body, Anthony seemed to 
divine the lines of his white face and the expression of the 
dark, burning eyes which were hidden from him. And the 
snake which had bitten him had its death-blow from the sym- 
pathy which sprang suddenly into life. 

He forgot that he ought not to be where he stood. He was 
as busy for the moment with the new thing he was finding as 
his father with the treasure he had found again. 

Slowly Bethune began to bend towards the half closed 
hand, till at last he rested upon one knee by the couch. But 
before his Ups touched the fingers, if such were indeed their 
purpose, the white figure stirred; Lady Mary's right hand 
swept forward out of the darkness with a certainty of direc- 
tion which told Anthony that her eyes were open; and the 
hand fell on the shoulder of the man half kneeling at her side. 
Then the fingers crept round the back of the dark head, and 
Anthony heard his mother's voice. And somehow it sounded 
to him the voice of a young girl. 

" What a long time you have been! " she said. 
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CHAPTER II 
INTO THE MORNING 

ANTHONY closed the door silently, ashamed as an intruder 
upon sacred mysteries, yet happier than ever in his life 
before. 

He found himself suddenly hungry, made his way to the 
dining-room, and fell to munching biscuits. In whisky and 
Apolhnaris water he drank silent healths to those he had left 
together. Then he sat upon one chair with his heels upon a 
second, and thought of all the difficulties in which the past 
day's revelation must involve him. He wished he had a pipe 
with him. There was one in the studio, but that for the time 
was further away than the flat in Shaftesbury Avenue. He 
found a cigar, however, and remembered as he lit it that he 
had thought of those coming troubles and difficulties before — ^in 
the cab going east, and again returning westward. But not 
as he thought of them now; for now they were merely things 
to be faced and overcome. Was it because in those two cab- 
drives he had forgotten there was tobacco in the world for 
soothing? Or was it that he had found something that did 
more than soothe? 

His cigar was at its best when he remembered the letter 
he had written that afternoon to Elmira. But was it indeed 
no longer ago than this afternoon? A worldful of things had 
happened since that letter was posted. It had seemed as he 
wrote it a thing of tragic necessity. He thought of it now as 
something which had happened long ago; something that had 
to be done when he was a boy; an old duty remembered not 
without satisfaction for the promptitude with which it had 
been performed. 

But, since it had been performed most surely not more 
than seven hours ago, why was it that, though he could still 
think with keen appreciation of Elmira's beauty, he was yet 
able to contemplate the certain loss of her almost with equan- 
imity? It was at the worst a wound painful only when it was 
touched, and Anthony was in no mood for self-discipline; so 
turned his mind once more to the construction of plans which 
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should settle for ever the affairs of his family upon a sohd 
basis. 

At four in the morning a white and very lovely ghost 
glided into the dining-room. The ghost carried a lighted 
candle, and the first thing that she did was to remove the ex- 
tinct cigar from Anthony's sleeping hps. 

" Oh, Tony dear! " she said softly, in gentle expostulation, 
" you might have set the house on fire." 

At the touch of her hand Anthony had come broad 
awake. 

** I thought I had done at least that/' he said, taking her 
in his arms. 

" But why do you sit here, out in the cold? " she asked 
with humour, but avoiding his eyes. 

" I'm the chaperon, darling," he answered. ** I've 
been asleep; and no man nor woman can do more than 
duty." 

" You can — ^you have, my son." 

" Mine is to give you all you want, mother," he answered 
tenderly, " even if you didn't expect it. But I saw the dia- 
mond, so don't argue with me." 

"How could I?" she asked. "All the same— I didn't 
expect — ^not so soon, dear boy. Only in some queer way I 
felt, when I'd told you, that I had the right to wear it." 

She turned from him shyly, setting the Dutch spirit-case, 
the silver biscuit-box and some glasses upon a brass tray 
which she took from the sideboard. Anthony watched 
her. 

" You've thrown 'em away, dear," he said. 

" What? " 

" The years," he explained. 

Lady Mary left the tray and laid her hands upon his 
shoulders. 

" You're proof to the contrary — to me and to him," she 
replied. 

" I didn't mean you'd wasted them," he cried. " But 
you've thrown them behind you." 

" * Tlie terrene revolution of the sim * has done that, 
Tony," said his mother, with a twinkle of mischief. 

"Oh, bother!" exclaimed the boy. "How tricky you 
are to-night! I mean, then, that you have thrown them in 
front of you — ^abolished them — ^will live them again. You're 
not a day over twenty — ^and you ought to be in bed." 
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The smile she gave him in answer was certainly the smile of 
a girl. 

She picked up the tray and went out of the room. 
Let me carry that," he said as he followed. 
Oh, no! *' said Lady Mary. 

Anthony, following her down the narrow passage to the 
studio, knew she was victim to the passion of service. To-night 
even outward signs were important to her, the least egoistic 
of women. 

If jealousy stirred once more in her son's heart before he 
reached past her laden hands to open the door of the five steps, 
it was at worst an episode of the serpent's death agony. 

Bethune rose and looked up at her carrying the tray down 
to him. And Anthony paused at the top of the steps, looking 
down on what he had done. 

His plans seemed to have reached their completion while he 
slept; and it was with means and ends clear in his head that 
he followed his mother to the table by the sofa. 

While Mary filled glasses for her son and his father, no one 
spoke. Bethune took what she gave him, and drank slowly. 
Anthony set his upon the table. 

" We can't talk about things to-night," he said. *' My — 
my mother must go to bed. Please go on being obedient, dear," 
he added, embarrassed with the effort it had cost him to give 
her the new name in the presence of one who seemed still a 
stranger. " Indeed, I hope you will both do your duty as 
modem parents — for a few days at least." 

He felt his effort at light treatment a failure. 

'* Look here," he biust out, with a candour boyish in its 
quaUty; " I see I've got to speak out now. We're all in the 
same boat, but we sit in different places. The navigation's 
difi&cult; and, though I love to see her," he said to Bethtme, 
" sitting next you, sir, and wish I were as glad to see you near 
her, I'm a damned egoist, and I keep on thinking my seat is tiie 
hardest." 

" It is," said Bethune. 

" I don't know," replied the boy. " But I feel it--<:an't 
help feeling it, you know. So I want you both just to let me 
take the tiller. If you will, I'll see you through — by the Lord, 
I will — the best way, too." 

" I'm going to do whatever you tell me," said his 
mother, 

Anthony smiled with a kind of affectionate grimness. 
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" Then please go to bed — ^now," he said. 

" Very well, Tony/* she replied; and kissed him. She 
moved towards the door, laying her hand for a feathery 
moment on Bethune's arm as she passed him. Foolishly she 
hoped, for she was a little frightened, that Anthony had not 
seen this passing caress. 

But before she reached the foot of the five steps she was 
ashamed of her cowardice. The man who had come back was 
not to be slighted for even Anthony's feelings. 

She turned, returned to Bethune, laid a hand on each of his 
shoulders, and kissed him on the lips. Whereafter she as- 
cended the steps with the dignity of a matron queen, passing 
Anthony, as he held open the door for her, with a virgin's 
aversion of countenance. 

If he had been his father or a woman, he would have let 
her go. But he followed her into the passage. 

'* I'll take him home, dear," he said, " as soon as we can 
get a cab. I'll look after him. And it's going to be all 
right." 

" It is all right," she answered; and left him. 

For the second time since he entered the returning cab, 
Anthony felt small. And he was too sensible not to know 
that the feeling was healthy and probably just. 

" I haven't had my orders," said Bethune, as his son re- 
joined him. 

Anthony felt a sudden confusion for which he could hardly 
have accounted. 

** Oh, that was only — only — " he began. 

" In all seriousness," interrupted Bethune, " it was only 
right. I have come to consider you lately as something of a 
genius." 

Anthony laughed. 
What form does it take — ^my genius? " he asked. 
It's the genius of the practical," answered Bethime. 
" The faculty, very highly developed, of making the best of 
things. And I'm only too willing to put myself in your 
handb." 

" Why ' too '? " asked the boy, flattered in spite of him- 
self. 

" Because I'm afraid," Bethune replied, " that in doing 
the best for her, you may do better for me than for 
yourself." 

" I'm afraid I don't often forget my own claims," said 
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Anthony, feeling ashamed. " But if we both keep our eyes on 
her — ^if we can come to her with both hands full of happiness 
for her, sir, the rest won't matter much, will it? " 

And so they went out together into the empty streets of 
the early morning. 



CHAPTER in 
ELMIBA'S CASTLE 

ELMIRA CORDER had nearly made up her mind to follow 
her inclination by accepting Anthony's offer of marriage. 
Lord Ingestow she had not seen for several days; and, imtil 
the Friday night of the week wherein so much occurred to 
alter Anthony's position, nothing happened to bring her 
inclination to loggerheads with her judgment. 

On that Friday evening, however, she went to a theatre with 
Harriet and others. The play was followed by supper at a 
restaurant fashionable enough to send Elmira home in good 
temper. Lying on the hall table was a letter from Anthony — 
the letter which he had written in Lady Mary's boudoir some 
eight or nine hours before. With a hurried good-night to her 
sister-in-law, she escaped to her room. 

Her mood was of happiness imusual. The play, which she 
had derided for the simplicity of its theme, had perhaps 
secretly touched her. The glass and a half of champagne with 
the oysters had, also perhaps, kept ahve and heightened the 
gentle impression; and a love-letter for herself, from the most 
charming of the many men she believed she had charmed, 
brought the final glow to a mood of deUghtful satisfaction with 
hersdf. 

" ' All's right with the world,' " she quoted cheerfully, and 
resolved to have her bath and do her hair before opening the 
letter. 

Fresh, radiant, full of comfort physical and moral, she 
settled herself at last between the sheets to the luxurious 
reading of what Anthony had written. 

''My dear Miss CORDER, 

'' Only one half of your week is gone. But it is not because it has 
been longer than any month in my experience that I am breaking 
through the silence of it with a letter. It is to tell you a thing which 
you ought to know — a thing which I myself have only learned within 
the hour in which I write to tell you of it. 

" I am not the son of the late Colonel Le Dane, nor of the late 
Lady Blanche Le Dane ; nor do I know with what name I should 
s 373 
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sign this letter. Perhaps I ought to be more explicit My father 
and mother were not husband and wife when I was bom. 

*' By this painful discovery my admiration for you and my desire 
to marry you of course are unaffected. But I expect dismissal, even 
as I shall respect it, at your hands." 

This letter, which bore his Christian name alone for sig- 
nature, struck Elmira, in her present mood, with a note of 
pathos. She felt really sorry for the breaking of her slender 
dream — and what pity she had over from herself she let fall 
upon Anthony. She had always felt sorry for the men who 
had to lose her, and she felt sorrier for Anthony than for any 
of the others. Then a Uttle glow came back to her from the 
pretty footlight sentiment of the evening; and it crossed her 
mind that she too might be capable of generous action based 
on graceful sentiment. It was at least nice to think of it. 
And thinking of it, since she was excited out of immediate 
desire to sleep, led her to the building of a very pretty Castle in 
Spain; the ediifice at last pleasing her so well tiiat she got out 
of bed and wrote to her poor Antiiony just such a reply to his 
letter as might have been written by the young woman in the 
play, at whose rather syrupy sentiment she had mocked. 

She shpped the written letter into an envelope, which she 
neither sealed nor addressed, dropped it into a drawer of the 
writing-table, and, in spite of a small voice which kept telling 
her " written " was not " posted," fell asleep in sweet satisfac- 
tion with her own goodness of heart. 

Till she had eaten her breakfast, the glow remained with 
her. But afterwards she went to the Uttle Ubrary behind 
Harriet's drawing-room to write letters. She had carried her 
last night's epistle, still unaddressed, from bedroom to break- 
fast-table, and now flung it with a sort of pitying reluctance 
upon the writing-desk. 

Three notes she wrote, and then her mind came back once 
more to the envelope that had no writing upon it. 

There it lay, blank, while the romance of last night, no less 
than the definitely optimistic fairy-tales of childhood, no less 
than the rambling and amorous domesticity of the reading 
approved for her girlhood, cried aloud for address, stamp, and 
pillar-box. 

Some thoughts of another kind, moreover, came to support 
all this romantic doctrine, and with this help, for a brief half- 
hour, the gospel of the fairies triumphed. 

The letter should go, and she would get the man she was 
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sure she loved, and other things, perhaps, would be added to 
her. Surely her generous action could not fail to secure the 
admiring friendship of this old aristocratic family which, while 
it admitted the smart, neither loved nor belonged to that vast 
clique of egregious performance. What if her connection 
with such a family were left-handed? She knew Lord 
Ingestow, she had met his sister; and she was convinced that 
by these two at least the irregular channel of his blood would 
not be counted for unrighteousness to Anthony and to 
Anthony's wife. Why, even Lady Mary Frozier, whom Elmira 
did not hke — ^who, Elmira made no doubt, disapproved 
altogether of Elmira — Lady Mary, she felt sure, would make 
much of the woman who should tell her nephew how much 
greater in her eyes was the Anthony than the Frozier or the 
Le Dane. 

She read the letter again, and saw that it gave her no 
ground for assuming that he had even irregular relation with 
the Froziers. 

But then there was Lady Mary's devotion to him — a thing 
obvious, and to be reUed upon, Elmira beUeved, whatever its 
origin. 

" I do wish," she said to herself, " that the dear boy had 
told me who he is. It's much more interesting than who he 
isn't." 

And then she remembered how and why she had tempted 
him to shave his moustache. She wondered whether he had 
done it. Very strange thoughts began to race through het 
head after this. They would neither fit properly with each 
other nor consent to banishment. 

" The great thing is," she concluded, " to do whatever I 
do now — ^while it is quite impossible that I should know 
anything." 

And then Anthony was to achieve a greatness of his own; 
and she would have given herself and won him before the 
greatness was shown to the world. 

" Somehow or other he's botmd to be somebody," she 
thought. " And he's the person I like best." 

She rang the bell, meaning to send the letter out to the post 
at once. But the maid, who entered before she had dipped 
her pen to address it, came, not to her smnmons, but to teU her 
that Lord Ingestow was in the drawing-room, and wished to 
see Miss Corder. 

Elmira's face, even to the lips, went white. The parlour- 
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maid, seeing the pallor, made sure that this Bayswater house 
of her bondage was on the brink of a thrilling romance with an 
earl and orange-blossoms in it — with motor-cars, and every- 
thing in the latest fashion. And her beUef was strengthened 
when Elmira told her that she would see his lordship here in 
the Ubrary. 

When Ingestow came in, her colour was returning in a flush 
very becoming. The blush was very pretty to look at, and had 
the inmiediate eflect of adding weight to his feeling that the 
hour of his call needed explaining. One explanation there 
was, of course, which would be accepted, with or without the 
explainer. But he did not mean to plimge at once — ^was 
perhaps not quite decided to plimge at all — and so fell back 
upon the contents of an envelope which he drew from his 
pocket as soon as he had wished her good-morning. On the 
outside this envelope bore hyperbohc praises of a cheap 
whisky; inside, stall tickets to witness the performance of an 
expensive French comedian. 

" I heard Mrs Corder say she'd never seen him," he said; 
" and you that you had. So you must both want most awfully 
to go. I had the luck to get four stalls — and it is luck, you 
know, the way they're nmning after him. And I thought it'd 
be awfully good of you and your sister-in-law if you'd let me 
go with you." 

" You are always so kind. Lord Ingestow," answered 
Elmira, drawing the thin white cards from the shameless 
envelope to look at the date. " The twenty-seventh — ^why, 
that's Monday. Of course we can use them — and you," she 
added, with a very charming smile. " But there are 
four? " 

" There's a Mr Corder, isn't there? " asked Ingestow, with 
a sUght awkwardness which put Elmira at last fully at her ease. 
For was it not plain that he was theoretically embracing her 
cumbrous family? They could accept the embrace witiiout 
including Sigismund further than spiritually. In the flesh 
Sigismund might be capable of urging his own cigars. 

" Oh, yes," she repUed, sniiling again, " — ^if he can 



come." 



** And the fourth is for me. I think I'd better keep it,** 
said Ingestow. 

" Won't you keep them all, and dine with us beiore the 
play? " 

" I can't — ^not on Monday. But I want to keep mine — iht 
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outside seat of the four, you know. And I want you to promise 
me that you will sit in the next/' said Ingestow. " Then I 
shall have you all to myself. And you can tell me what it all 
means." 

It was an arrangement to which Elmira found no objection. 

Ingestow watched her with growing pleasure and decreasing 
caution, as she picked out the ticket he had chosen for himself, 
put the remaining three back into the theatre wrapper and laid 
it in a drawer of the writing-table; took from another drawer 
an envelope of the sort she always used; shpped into it the 
single ticket, and handed it to the man who wished to talk with 
her and with her alone all through the French play which he 
pretended he would not understand without her help. 

Now in doing these things her every movement was so 
deUcate and yet so firmly decided; her beautiful hands so 
white, graceful and pink-tipped; the perfect gravity of her 
exquisite face was so serene, in spite of something in its ex- 
pression which he would have described as restrained ex- 
pectancy; the little smile with which she handed him the 
envelope, moreover, though for the moment it certainly lit up 
her face, did nevertheless so Uttle to reUeve its solemnity, that 
Ingestow threw away his last scruple and plunged. 

" But after all," he began, " it's very likely you won't want 
to go when Monday comes — not with me." 

" Why not? " asked Elmira, the gravity even sweeter in 
her voice than in her face. 

" Because I can't wait till Monday evening, you see," he 
replied, " to say what I came to say this morning." 
Why should you? " 

Then I won't," said Ingestow, with a short laugh. " It 
was only that I didn't want to spoil Monday. I want you to 
marry me. Miss Corder." 

Though she had known very well it was coming — ^had 
intended, indeed, that come it should — ^Elmira paled once 
more — ^at the very moment when the records prescribe blushes. 
She rose from her chair by the writing-table, and went to the 
window looking out on Harriet's little garden, gay with 
flowers. 

Ingestow rose too. The danger of opposition gave him the 
instinctive feeling that he needed both hands free; and, as he 
took a few steps towards the girl retreating from him, he 
dropped the envelope containing the theatre ticket upon the 
writing-table. 
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But the immobility of the shapely back turned towards him 
checked his approach. 

" I do hope you aren't going to say no," he exclaimed, 
surprised to find how much he desired her, now that there was 
doubt of her answer. " Because I admire you more than any 
other woman I know. I can't tell you how proud I should be 
of you — ^if you would. And I'd — I'd play the game, you know 
— ^honestly, I would. I don't believe you'd ever be sorry you * 
trusted me." 

While she gazed out on that small oblong plot of grass, the 
last stones of her airy castle were melting into the air of which 
they had been fashioned. The colour was coming back to her 
cheeks, as she turned to face facts and the prospect of houses 
more solidly built. 

** I think," she said, holding out to him a surrendering hand, 
" — I don't think what you have said need spoil Monday 
evening." 

When, half an hour later, Ingestow was leaving her, Elmira 
asked him if he had his ticket for Monday night. 

" I'm not likely to forget that," he answered, waving before 
her eyes the envelope he had taken from the writing-table. 
" Not that it matters much, now, though." 

And he put the envelope in his pocket. 

" Why not? " asked Ehnira. 

" Because I hope we shall go together," said Ingestow. 
*' Long before Monday I shall be here to see your brother; 
and then, if he'll ask me to dinner, I shall jump at it. But 
perhaps," he added, " he'll be too angry." 

" He won't be angry — Harriet wouldn't let him, even if 
he were inclined that way," she answered, laughing. " She's 
become quite American in the use of her privileges, while he 
quite fancies himself English in the use of his power." 

"Happy people!" said Ingestow, from the doorway. 
" D'you think we shall hit it off as well? " 

" I'm sure you'll never be anything but English," said 
Elmira, with a mock meekness which he found very charming. 
" The first time I saw you I said I'd be sorry for your wife. 
So I'll just have to make up my mind to be quite English 
too." 

When he was gone, her first feeling was of triumph over 
Harriet. But her eye fell upon the envelope which she 
believed she had left lying on the table ; and even as she picked 
it up on her way to her bedroom there came a sudden clouding 
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of her satisfaction. She knew why Harriet would be glad; 
not for Elmira's capture of a title; not for her own and her 
household's release from Elmira; but, in the first place at 
least, for the escape of Anthony Le Dane. 

Even while she wished that she could show to Harriet the 
letter she had written to him last night, Ebnira was clutching 
the envelope tighter in the vaguely imagined danger of Harriet's 
seeing what she had written before she had done what she had 
done. 

When she reached her bedroom, for a moment she hesi- 
tated. Though not yet four and twenty, Ehnira distrusted 
the written word, into fragments however small its vehicle 
might be rent. It was smnmer, and the house had no fire 
outside the kitchen. She woidd bum it here with matches 
upon the hearthstone. But there was the luncheon bell— and 
the burning would do better at night, when there should be 
time to crumble and scatter the black cinders of it out of 
window. So she tidied her unruffled person for lunch and 
Harriet, timing herself accurately for her regular two minutes 
late. 

So bright a radiance did she bring with her to Harriet, the 
children and the leathery omelette which supported the 
weekly fricassee of Fridays, that her sister-in-law could find 
nothing to ease her temper upon. This temper was generally 
good; but even Harriet Corder must have her days. A 
" phenomenal sale " had claimed the early part of this, and it 
was her 'bus-borne fear of even two minutes' lateness which 
made her eat her luncheon without removing her hat; and 
made her also wish wickedly that somebody would give her 
excuse for that relief which the tongue only can give. Yet 
her good heart was well pleased that Elmira gave her none. 
For she would be sure to take it, and Sigismund would be 
worried — and, worse than being worried, would talk, in a bluff, 
horrid way which was less English than he thought it, of 
women. 

Elmira beamed upon her, while Harriet's hat nodded in 
her struggle with the fricassee's twice-cooked chicken. 

" Yes? " said Harriet, as soon as she could respond. 

" Lord Ingestow called." 

" I'm sorry I was out. It was rather an odd time to 
come." 

" He brought seats for the French plays — ^Monday night," 
said Elmira. ' ' It didn't matter, your being out. He wanted me. ' ' 
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'* What for? " asked Harriet, speaking somewhat brusquely. 

" To marry," said Ehnira serenely. 

When the children were gone, Harriet's congratulations 
reached high-water mark in ki^es. 

And for the first time Elmira hated her brother's wife. 
For she knew why she had been kissed. 

The burning of the envelope which had not been addressed 
was accomplished not without pain. Burnt or not, howevCT, 
was little matter; for a second letter had been written to 
Anthony, and posted. Alone in her room that midnight, 
which, late in the year though it was for fires, was cold as well 
as damp, Elmira set light to the housemaid's hash of sticks 
and paper. By some wonderful turn of luck, the whole grate- 
ful took fire. She waited till the coals glowed; then flung 
her envelope into the heart of them, after resisting a foolish 
temptation to read once more the words she had written — 
the words that she did not know were not, nor had ever been, 
inside that envelope. 

Even after the air-castle has fallen, the powdery dust of its 
ill-made bricks will tickle our nostrils. 

Elmira turned away to her toilette for the night. She did 
not wish to see the burning of the best letter she had ever 
written. 



CHAPTER IV 

PORSBERG'S TEXT 

THE Saturday upon which Miss Ehnira Corder accepted 
Lord Ingestow's offer of marriage was for the man she 
had refused a very busy day. He had slept a bare three 
hours when he was roused by Axel Forsberg and Mr Schom- 
berg Delorme, for the transaction of urgent affairs. When 
Delorme had been reduced to a seething silence, and Forsberg 
had explained to Anthony the need of his concurrence and 
signature, Anthony experienced a faint feeling of surprise 
that men should be troubled over such trifles as injunctions 
and infringements of patent. 

Delorme, satisfied that all would now be done as he wished, 
and confident of the legality as well as the equity of his own 
and his backers' position, rushed off to Hackney and his 
workshop. 

Anthony sat in his pyjamas, irritably smoking a cigarette, 
and writing his name wherever Forsberg told him to write it. 
As the outside door closed on the vanished inventor, Anthony 
laughed. 

" Yes? " said Forsberg. 

" I laughed at myself," explained Anthony. " What a 
danmed thing a cigarette before breakfast is! " he added 
parenthetically, throwing three quarters of his third into the 
empty fireplace. " I had been wondering, you see, why a 
man should worry so much about these things. Which shows, 
doesn't it? that I'm off colour — out of touch with all that was 
first with me yesterday." 

" That's what I thought," agreed Forsberg. " Why did 
you laugh, any way? " 

" Because, when that lunatic slammed the outside door, it 
struck me that it was just what I was wonying about my- 
self." 

" What? " asked his friend, with anxiety not very^well 
concealed. 

Anthony looked up at his friend with a grim smile. 

" When I was invented," he said, " they forgot to patent 

me. 
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And Forsberg could not help knowing what he meant. 

" Oh, well," he repUed, speaking with a kind of serious 
lightness, " I've known many a secret that proved worth a 
dozen patents." 

" TTiat's it," cried Anthony. " I've been a secret cvct 
since I was invented. I'm coming out now — Abound to come 
out — or I wouldn't tell you about it. Although, in a way, it's 
all your fault, Forsberg," said Anthony, " I wouldn't tell even 
you, if it weren't that things are going to happen so that you 
couldn't help seeing it all for yourself." 

" It is my fault," Forsberg admitted. " But I guess you 
know that at first I was only struck with a likeness so remark- 
able that I wanted to see the pair of you side by side. I 
wasn't plotting anything." 

" I know that," answered Anthony. 

" Will you tell me something? " asked Forsberg, speaking, 
for once at least in his life, with diflBidence. 

" Tell you anything you like," repUed Anthony; " be- 
cause, as I said, you're boimd to know it all, even if we tried 
to hide things." 

Who told you?" 

My mother," said Anthony. 

Forsberg was puzzled; for he had not even guessed at the 
second half of the enigma presented to him by the likeness of 
Randolph Bethune and Anthony Le Dane. 

" I thought you told me," he said, " that Lady Blanche 
Le Dane was dead." 

And then Anthony flushed crimson; he had told his friend 
that he was to know everything, and found himself confronted 
with the necessity of telling the hardest part — ^which he had 
somehow imagined that Forsberg already knew. In justice 
to the son it must be admitted that he had got over the state- 
ment of his baseness of birth with an effort very slight com- 
pared with that which it cost him to declare that the mother 
of whom his heart was so proud was neither wife nor maid 
He was, however, already on the edge of speech, when Fors- 
berg interrupted him. 

" Don't tell me anything you'd rather keep to yourself," 
he said. 

" I'd like to keep it all to myself — to ourselves," Anthony 
answered. " I'd like to hide our three heads from everything 
and everybody. But, even if that were possible, which it isn't, 
the price would be too great. As you'll have to know — ^as 
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you've found out one half, or almost, on your own, you'd 
better know the rest from me. My mother is Lady Mary 
Frozier." 

Axel Forsberg stretched himself to his full height, throwing 
back his head and flinging out his arms. And then he laughed. 
What's that for? " asked Anthony, sore and suspicious. 
By the God that made me," cried the giant, " you're a 
man in luck. Have you forgotten that the old fellows used to 
laugh when they were happy? I laughed because I have a 
rudimentary conscience, and you've taken a weight off it." 
And he sat down with a sigh of unaffected rehef. 

Anthony heard him, and understood him. But there was 
still something which restrained the honest expression of his 
joy in the mother his father had given him. Before that 
thiee hours' sleep he had felt himself entering upon a better 
way. But since they had wrenched him from insufficient 
slumber, something had gone sour in him. 

" If I've helped to bring things to light by my senseless 
curiosity," continued his friend, " I'm mighty well pleased^to 
find you're no loser. To begin with, there was no — ^no — " 

" Oh, yes, that's true enough," interrupted Anthony. " Of 
course it would be worse if there had been anybody deceived 
— ^broken vows, or any other vileness. But I'm so made. Axel, 
that the ' how much worse it might have been ' argument 
doesn't appeal to me. I find it bad enough." 

Forsberg looked at his friend with anxiety. Lack of sleep, 
need of bath and breakfast, with imaccustomed cigarettes 
before them, might account for some ill temper. But there 
was more than occasional disturbance here, he thought; so 
he postponed the saying of the things that were in his mind 
and near his tongue. 

Anthony took a fresh cigarette from the box on the table. 
Forsberg filched it from his hand and threw it back into the 
box; rose from his seat and rang the bell. 

" Go and wallow in water," he said; " and when you're 
dean and decent, and outside a good breakfast, I'll have some- 
thing to say to you." 

The mere sympathy of the man's presence, and the assur- 
ance that he would not be left alone till his breakfast was 
eaten made Anthony obedient. While he was out of the room, 
his friend interviewed the servant, and a remarkable meal was 
the result. 

Shinniver at least, when he was recovered from the hurried 
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marketing and anxious cooking of it, thought it without pre- 
cedent; but Shinniver had never been in America. 

When Anthony, dressed, cool, and at least ready to smile, 
sauntered again into the parlour, he found Forsberg fidgettiog 
with the coffee-pot. 

" Oh, get a move on you," he cried. " The coffee's just 
right. I'm doing this feed, though you pay for it. You 
English don't know what breakfast is. Sit." 

And when he had eaten all he could, and three times as 
much as he was used to eat at this time of day, Anthony felt 
as if he had got back at least three of the lost hours of his 
sleep. 

*' And now," said Forsberg, " you may smoke all you 
want. You must smoke, in fact." 

" Why? " asked Anthony, smoking already and feeling 
more tolerant than he had expected ever to fed again. 

*' Because I'm going to preach," said Forsberg. 

" One doesn't smoke in church," objected Anthony, com- 
fortably. 

" This one does not — that's a fact," replied Forsberg. 
" But he'd go to church once or twice in a year, maybe, if he 
had that protection against the unanswerable pulpit." 

" What's your text? " asked Anthony. 

*' Love," said Forsberg, boldly. 

Anthony looked at him in wonder. 

" You've swapped two mythical respectabiUties for the 
finest man in England and the sweetest woman out of 
Heaven. You've traded society's hall-mark for a real mother, 
a real father and real love," said Forsberg, blurting out his 
words as if he were afraid that death would overtake him 
before they were uttered. 

" I had her love already," objected Anthony, more to test 
his friend's reasoning than in defence of his recent mood. 

** My dear boy," replied Forsberg solemnly, " you ought 
to know better than talk that way. If your love for that 
lovely woman — ^you'll pardon my venturing to describe htf f 
to you — ^if your love for Lady Mary didn't swell and grow and 
blossom out of all knowledge when you learned that you came 
from her heart and her body, I don't know you." 

** It's I that don't know you to-day, old man," cried 
Anthony. " Go on." 

" You want to know why I care — ^what makes me break 
through your privacy as well as my own reserve, to talk of 
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things we most always keep the hd on? Well/' said Forsberg, 
his face very pale and his eyes glowing, " I reckon I'm going 
to tell you why. But I'd Uke to have you observe that I've 
avoided the line of argument you objected to — that I have so 
far only compared your own last state with your first — and I 
defy you to deny that the last is the more gracious." 

" I don't deny it any longer, Axel," said the boy, almost 
forgetting his own trouble in the suffering which he was sure 
lay behind his friend's eloquence. 

Forsberg laughed once more — ^bitterly, Anthony thought. 
I once pulled a girl out of a river — at a picnic," he said; 
it was a very close call she had. When she came round, she 
cried — because her hat was spoiled." Then, after a moment's 
hesitation, " After all," he continued, ** you've got to listen to 
the ' how much worse it might have been ' argument — so's I 
can show you how your long face has stirred up all my dor- 
mant sentiment. Well, my parents were married, right 
enough. My home was highly respected. No one pointed the 
finger. No man nor woman, as far as I know, came between 
my father and mother." 

" WeU? " said Anthony. 

" But I did — I and my brothers," said Forsberg fiercely. 
" We came between the hammer of insult and the anvil of 
hate. Oh, there was school and church, clothes and food 
enough — in hell. How that kind of thing can be, you won't 
imderstand, my boy. But it was. And it drove the two 
elder ones into the wider hell that waits for such as we were — 
outside. You are sprung from love, you have been bred up 
by purity and constancy, and now you're coming into your 
langdom. I spring from pain, selfishness and msdice; I was 
raised in an atmosphere of festering hatred, and I spend my 
idle minutes trying to avoid the memory of — of those two. 
Now, tell me which is the bastard — ^you or I? " 

" Perhaps they loved you in the beginning," suggested 
Anthony, weakly, 

Forsberg laughed agairu 

'* I was the youngest," he said. Then he rose, stretched 
himself once more, dipped his hand in the cigar-box, and 
added: 

** So that's why I turned preacher. 

** I guess," he went on, when his cigar was alight, " that 
the world, way back in the beginnings of things, got a notion 
of the holiness there is in the human trinity — ^the trinity of 
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father, mother and child — the three persons and the one love. 
And so the world set up that ideal and terrible sanctuary of 
marriage for its god to hve in. And I don't deny it establi^ed 
a fine institution — I don't doubt it works out the highest 
average. But when that kind of church-building gets to be a 
meeting-house for the seven devils, it knocks the stuffing out 
of Tarn o' Shanter's Saturday Night." 

" How do you come to know so much — I mean, about the 
side of it you missed? " asked Anthony. 

" Watching the other kind," rephed his friend. " I'm not 
the sort that thinks no horse can run because he's put his 
stamps on a wrong im." 

'* I'm like the child who wants to know * what happened 
next ', when the story's done," said Anthony. " Your mother 
and father — ? " 

" The story's over — ^long ago — thank God. Different 
compartments, I hope." 

" Then you did care? " 

'* Oh, there were moments," admitted Forsberg, 
" — ^moments necessary to complete horror." 

" I retract what I said about the comparative method," 
Anthony remarked a few minutes later. " It does appeal, 
when — ^when one cares about the man who had the ' how 
much worse '." 

Forsberg smiled at him solenuily. 

" You remind me," he said, " that I haant quite finished 
There's something about you that gives me an unreasonable 
sense of a right to have a finger in your pie. But if you don't 
give every ounce of your horse-power — every cent you're worth 
in the sky-blue currency — towards making those two people 
forget the wrong they've done, I shall have another lesson in 
not backing my fancy. You owe him to her, and her to him, 
however it was. And you owe yourself, and the best of you^ 
self, to the pair of them." 

" I agree with everything you say. Most of it, indeed, I 
had thought already — " Anttiony began. 

'* Thought I " interrupted Forsberg. *' You've got to fed 
it with all your heart, and do it witii all your strength — m 
grudge — ^no looking back — ^no damned gradations of coM 
shoulder." 

Anthony rose and rang the bell. Then he took off his 
flannel blazer. When his man entered, 

" My coat, please — ^no, not a frock," he said. " The ne^ 
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morning coat. Grey gloves. And just see which hat is in the 
best condition, Shiimiver." 

When he was ready, after taking what Forsberg thought 
almost feminine pains with his appearance, Anthony asked his 
friend to walk with him. They went down Shaftesbury 
Avenue together. 

" I want you to come out to Che5me Walk to- 
morrow morning," said Anthony. " Can you be there by 
mne? 

Forsberg nodded assent. As they turned into Coventry 
Street, 

"I wonder where you're off to now," he remarked. 
" YouVe got yourself up so bright and shiny, I'd think it was 
a woman, if you weren't taking the wrong direction — for your 
sort." 

'* I'm going to see my father," said Anthony. The word 
was uttered with a difl&culty which Forsberg put down to shy- 
ness, rather than to the mood in which he had found his friend 
before breakfast. 

" In justice to myself," Anthony went on, " I want to tell 
you that I fetched him to Che5me Walk last night. I took 
him back to the hotel about four this morning." 

They had reached The Empire, and Forsberg crossed the 
road, into the garden of the square, and sat upon an empty 
bench. Anthony took a seat beside him. 

" I'm going to say good-bye. I'm busy enough. Lord 
knows, and you'll do better alone now." 

Forsberg paused a moment, and Anthony waited. 

** There was a man over there," he resumed, " out West. 
It was before my day. He was running for the biggest ofl&ce 
the world has to offer. We have fits sometimes of a kind of 
vicarious moraUty. I think you call it Nonconformist Con- 
science, this side. The man's enemies found a woman and a 
child. They said the child was his, and that the woman had 
been, or was. They said it very loud indeed. And the wire- 
pullers of his party came to him and begged the man to give 
them his answer — ^his denial — ^his refutation. ' You must 
tell them something,' they cried, in terror of defeat. ' What 
shall we say? ' 

Tell 'em it's true,' he growled. 
I don't know whether the tale is," added Forsberg, 
but I thought it a good one when they told it to me. At 
nine to-morrow, then. So long." 
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Fifteen minutes later Anthony was shown into Bethune's 
bedroom, and fomid him dressing. 

Behind the haggardness of his face, which seemed this 
morning more worn than usual, there shone a light which 
Anthony had not seen before. 

The world was worth while again. 

Bethune wished his visitor good-morning very pleasantly; 
using, as Anthony heard with compunction, no name in ad- 
dressing him. As he spoke, moreover, he laid down his hair 
brushes, but, instead of extending his hand, took up his waist- 
coat, and began to put it on. Whether there had b^n a change 
of purpose Anthony could not tell. But in poUcy he assimied 
it. 

** You were going to shake hands, sir," he exclaimed re- 
proachfully. 

Bethune made not even a sign of response. 

** Why didn't you? " asked Anthony. 

" I think," said Bethune with a smile, as he buttoned his 
waistcoat, *' as your friend Forsberg might say, it's up to you." 

And it was not only the phrase, but much more the 
thought, which was like Forsberg. " If you don't smooth 
the road for them — if you do not give them your heart with 
both hands," Axel had said in effect, " you are xmworthy of 
my friendship." 

Anthony's right hand shot out with a gesture very large 
and expressive for a young man of his national as well as in- 
culcated reserve. His father's met it, and there v/as silence 
till the hands parted. 

'* I know that — sir," said Anthony. He tried to say 
another word than sir, but it would not come — though he felt 
it nearer the lips than he could have beheved two hours ago. 
" I know it's up to me — ^just because you two wonderful 
people think it is. And that's why I have the — the danmed 
cheek to take so much upon me." 

Bethune smiled the strangest smile, his son thought, that 
he had ever seen. 

" Anthony," he said — and he said the name almost with 
a gasp, feeling that never in his life before had he taken such a 
hberty — '* I am a sinner — a very bad sinner. I've repented 
longer than you've been in the world, and now, when I see 
you — ^now, when I ought, perhaps, to repent most of all, I 
can't do it. I've forgotten what it feds like, ahnost. I 
could apologise to you willingly enough; but real penitence 
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you see, should be ready to apologise you out of existence. 
And, if it were the price of salvation, I couldn't do it." 

Anthony was touched, more even than the genuine com- 
pliment of both words and voice could affect him, by the 
similarity of the thought to some reflections of his own remem- 
bered from last night, and present to him ever since as a kind 
of atmosphere surrounding the whole entanglement. He 
laughed, therefore, as he answered. And the quaUty of the 
laughter fell pleasantly upon Bethune's ears. 

" That's just the shape some of my thinking took yester- 
day, sir," he said simply. ** I — I want to tell you that I am 
awfully proud of being yoiu* son — ^really I am. Only, the way 
it came out, and the way of thinking one's been brought up 
in, you know — " 

*' I know," said his father, adroitly interrupting his diffi- 
culty, " that it must have been an awful facer, and that the 
way you take it increases my respect for you. I wish to God," 
he added, " that my fault had not to be visited on you." 

" I said something to my mother — something that was 
quite true — ^yesterday, before I came here, sir, that seemed to 
comfort her." 

" What was it? " asked Bethune. 

Anthony shook his head. 

" I can't say it now," he explained. " She'll tell you. 
But I wouldn't mind betting that I shall be honestly sajdng as 
much to you before long. Meantime — well, we've been 
friends for some weeks — ^rather good friends for men so different 
in age. Can't we go on with our friendship — ^go on adding to 
it, and working together for our conunon object? That way, 
I think, we may pick up the lost years." 

" It's a deal," said Bethune. *' And now — ^what is it you 
want me to do? " 

Then Anthony told him. 



CHAPTER V 
THE TWO ANTHONYS 

IT was not until late in the afternoon that Anthony was 
able to leave Bethune once more at his hotel. The 
hansom which took him thence to his mother's house seemed 
drawn by a very slug among horses, though his watch would 
have told him that seventeen minutes was its time from door 
to door. But when he had let himself in, he found two things 
imexpected. On the hall table was a letter for him; and on 
a table in the Uttle library sat Ingestow, waiting, as he irrit- 
ably explained, to see his sister. 

" Little nephew," he said, " why don't you keep Auntie 
at home? " 

" I don't live here," replied Anthony. 

" I thought you did. At least, I never thought at alL It 
seemed natural. She's much more like your mother, you 
know, than your aunt. Good Gad! " cried Lord Ingestow, 
" I wish she'd come. I'm bursting with news, man." 

Against the grain, for he wished his youthful unde any- 
where but where he was, Anthony soothed Ingestow with 
hope. 

** How d'you know she won't be long — ^tell me that, O only 
Anthony! She might be shopping." 

I think she's expecting me," said Anthony. 
You're hardly a man — because you're only a nephew/' 
grumbled the uncle. " But you're evidently more than a 
brother. Oh, do read your letter." 

" Thanks," replied Anthony; and read it. 

From this house and on his mother's paper Anthony had 
written to Elmira. And to this house she had sent her repfy^ 
The letter that he read while Ingestow sat on the table, swing- 
ing his legs and smoking, was tiie letter she had written that 
very morning after Ingestow had left her. 

" My dear Mr Le Dane," she wrote, 

" Your letter has made me very sad for you as well as for myseIC 
For you, on account of the pain which this discovery must give yon 
For myself, because I shall never be able to prove to you that tht 
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"efusal, which I am obliged so ungratefully to give to your offer, was 
ietermined upon before I received your letter. If it had been you, it 
irould have been you, no matter what your name or the circumstances 
>f ^our birth. This is a thing which I ask you to believe. But I am 
I little afraid that you will not believe it 

*' Lord Ingestow has asked me to marry him, and I have said that 
I will" 

As he read the last words, disbelieving as she had sug- 
gested he would disbelieve, and yet on account of her very 
xankness, hating himself for his unbelief, they heard the click 
)f Lady Mary's latch-key. Ingestow spoke, and she heard 
lis voice. She entered the library and greeted her brother 
n tones and with a lightness of manner which astonished her 
»n, even while he understood. 

"What's the matter with you, sister Mary?" asked Inges- 
tow, puzzled. " You look twenty years younger, and as if 
i^ou'd found the answer to a great riddle, and were afraid 
wmebody would guess you knew and make you tell." 

An expression so imaginative from the matter-of-fact 
[ngestow made Anthony look up from his letter, which he was 
reading for the second time. When he saw in Lady Mary's face 
^hat had loosened her brother's tongue, his own wrongs 
Iwindled to sudden insignificance. Not now could Harriet 
!>)rder have said that the soul dwelt a long way off behind the 
[ace. Whether for the youthful appearance or the possession 
)f a secret which he had ascribed to her, she blushed at Inges- 
tow's words — ^blushed hotly and suddenly, like a girl. 

** Do I look young? " she asked, crossing the room swiftly 
towards a mirror — as much, perhaps, to lude her face from 
ler brother as to get sight of it herself. 

Before she reached the glass, she saw Anthony, standing 
n the window. He had returned Ebnira's letter to its en- 
velope, and was sUpping it into his pocket. The sight of him 
:ooled her cheeks very effectually. For in his face the signs 
)f such emotion as the pocketed letter had produced in him 
^ere still apparent, though the pain of it had begun to fade 
it the sight of his mother's happy bearing. 

" Oh, Tony! " she cried. " What's the matter? 

" Only a letter — a nasty sort of letter, you know," he 
mswered, as lightly and truthfully as he could. ** It's 
lothing — three letters out of five are nasty, aren't they? " 

"Is it money, dear?" she asked, breathlessly anxious; 
>he had forgotten the presence of her brother. 
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Anthony laughed. 

" As if I'd let money worry me," he answered heartily, 
" when there's you and your cheque-book! If that ran dry, 
I'd just ask you to paint me a picture, and get a thousand, 
less a wicked commission, out of the wickedest dealer in 
London." 

'* Why wicked, dear? " she asked, watching his face and 
hardly heeding!{her own words. 

" Because you've reached the place," he answered, " where 
the dishonest are the quickest to deal. They know the length 
of their chance of doing business." 

'* If it's not money, Tony," she said, " it must be a woman 
makes you look like that." 

" What else should it be? " said Anthony with a smile 
which she felt was crooked. " You might as well try to get 
away from the atmosphere." 

Ingestow listened politely and wondered intrusively. As 
to what woman was in question, if any there were, he was too 
Uttle interested to reflect that it might be the woman he 
thought his. For there was something arresting to-day about 
his sister in whatever she did or said — ^not to speak of her 
appearance. He had seen her before with Anthony Le Dane, 
upon occasions as well remembered as infrequent. And to- 
day, he was sure, her manner was different. Why^ she 
seemed, in the intensity of her anxiety, to have forgotten that 
she was not alone with its object. 

She had looked at the boy as if — and then he remem- 
bered his light word to his nephew, ten minutes ago, when he 
had said that she was more Uke his mother than his atmt 

" Tailor's bill," he said. " You may take it from me, 
Mary, that's about the worst of it. Aren't you going to give 
me tea, when I've come all this way to get it? " 

" Of course. It'll be ready now, in the studio," she said. 
And there was a pinching of her brows, and a hurried glance 
at Anthony, which Ingestow not only saw, but knew that 
three days ago she would have known he could not help seeing. 

So he went first from the room. 

" I'm going ahead, to see if you were speaking the truth," 
he called back. " Get that tailor, or dressmaker, off yoar 
chest, son of my sister." And so left them, a little puzzled, 
more amused, but most of all determined to tell Mary of the 
good fortune he had in the woman that was to marry hinx. 

Lady Mary turned to her son. 
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" What is it? " she asked. 

" Ingestow wants to talk to you," replied Anthony. 'M 
think he's going to tell me the same news as my letter has told 
me. 

May I read it? " she asked boldly. 
No," he answered. " It wouldn't be fair. You don't 
like her." 

" You wrote to her yesterday, Tony? " 

" Yes," he admitted. 

" And you — ^you told her? " 

" About myself — nothing about anybody else," replied 
Anthony. " I had to tell her, because I'd asked her to marry 
me. She was taking a week," he added, with the thinnest 
ghost of a smile, '* to make up her mind." 

'* And now she refuses? " 

" Yes." 

" Because of that? " 

" She gives a different reason," Anthony repUed. " It's 
a good reason. If you'll talk to Ingestow now, he'll go all the 
sooner. And I want to see you alone." 

" Very well, dear," said Lady Mary; and had reached the 
door when a thought struck her which made her close it with- 
out passing out of the room. And as she came back to him, 
Anthony saw that some of the years she seemed to have dis- 
carded had returned to her face. 

*' If you have told her," she said, white and breathing 
quickly, " I ought to tdl him." 

I told her nothing about you," he answered. 
Just now, as he was leaving us," said Lady Mary, ** he 
looked as if he were on the point of guessing it himself." 

*' How could he? " exclaimed Anthony. *' It's absurd." 

" He was near enough to it, I am sure, to know who is 
your mother directly he learns that Blanche was not," per- 
sisted Lady Mary — " I Won't have him taken at a disadvantage 
by that — ^by anybody." 

The poor woman was trembling violently, caught between 
pride and shame. 

'* Yes, I will," she declared. " Perhaps he won't hate me 
quite so much if I tell him myself." 

Anthony put his arm round her and kissed her. 

" Ingestow's a good man," he said as he opened the door 
for her. " And you are a brave woman." 

He flung himself into a long chair, and for half an hour 
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tried to read, tried to enjoy his tobacco, and tried not to think. 
His three-fold failure was interrupted at last by Lord Inges- 
tow. With a very long face he came into the library^ dosuig 
the door behind him with caution suggestive of the siidk 
room. 

He crossed the floor to his nephew, who looked up at him 
with a ciuiosity wherein the himiour balanced the defiance. 

" By God, Tony," said the imcle, " but your mother's a 
fine woman! In one way this is all the very damnedest kind 
of luck for you, I know. But when I think of the time I've 
just spent with her down there where she paints — and I'm 
going to think of it every Sunday all my life, instead of going 
to chiurch — ^when I think of it, I feel something I don't under- 
stand." 

Ingestow paused, hunting for expression. From the first 
his listener was touched. Con[iing straight from his mother* 
her brother had called him by the name whidi none but his 
mother used. 

" It's awful rot, you know," Ingestow continued, " that 
I can't say what I mean. But I'm so swelled somewhere — not 
in the head — ^when I remember the woman's my sister, that it 
just beats me to try and guess what you must be feeling." 

So much to Anthony's taste were these halting expressions 
that he made a remark intentionally foolish. 

'* What's she done," he asked, '* to make you talk like 
that?" 

" Done, you silly fool? " exclaimed his lordship, " — ^far 
the very silliest kind of fool you'd certainly be, if you said a 
thing like that for any other reason than to make me gO on — 
Done? It's what she is — the shape of her soul, or something. 
One side of me wants to cut Thibet Bethune's throat, while the 
other side — ^the side that's inside — says that her love makes 
a — 2l — ^what do the Roman CathoUc people call it? " 

" Sacrament? " suggested Anthony. 

" That's it. Makes a sacrament without any label being 
necessary. I daresay I'm talking the steepest rot — " 

" It sounds sense to me," said Anthony. " But I'm pre- 
judiced. Go on." 

" So I've made up my mind I must take him on faith. 
What Mary loves must be worth the benefit of the doubt, you 
know." 

" He's worth that and more," said Anthony. 

And Ingestow's good sense was quickened by his S3mipatby 
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to perceive the good he might do his sister by forcing his 
nephew into defence of his father. 

" I hope you're right," hejsaidjgrimly. " For Bethune's 
sake, I mean." * .% 

"Eh?" said Anthony, peering at him through the narrow 
sUts of eyelids half closed, aggressively critical. 

"Oh, I'm not forgetting what he is to you," replied Inges- 
tow to this challenge. " I'm only telling you what I'll be to 
him, if he isn't what I like to Mary." 

" There's so much assumption in your remarks," said 
Anthony, " and the assumption is so weU justified, that I will 
ask you to come here to-morrow morning." 

" Of course I will," said Ingestow. " What time? " 

" Nine," repUed Anthony. " If there's any change in the 
time, I'll let you know to-night, somehow." 

"Nine o'clock!" cried the other. "AU right." And 
then he added: " For a wonder I'm dining at home to-night." 

" What's your telephone number? " asked Anthwiy. 

" It's the only one in London I can't remember," said 
Ingestow. " I'm never there." And he drew from his breast 
pocket a thin and gorgeous letter-case. " I've got it some- 
where." 

And through the searching fingers an envelope, which had 
been enclosed though not pocketed in the case, feU to the table 
by which Ingestow had seated himself. And even as it fell 
Anthony recognised the paper, the size, and the device upon 
the flap. He had reason, with one like it, and that not his first, 
still burning in his pocket. 

" There! I knew I had it — ^it's the first figure beats me 
alwaj^," said Ingestow; and handed his nephew a scrap of 
thin paper bearing a type-written number. Anthony took it, 
while the other shut his case, and would have returned it to 
his pocket. 

" You've dropped a letter," said Anthony, sitting very still. 

"Have I? Well, anyhow, it hasn't any address," 
answered Ingestow, picking it up and turning it over. 

Had his thoughts not been on serious things, he would have 
remembered readQy enough what it contained — or should have 
contained. Feeling, however, as he was, for some last word 
to say to a man suffering under what, for all its spiritual com- 
pensation, could not be called anything but a worldly disaster, 
he drew from the envelope with mechanical fingers, not a 
tiieatre-ticket, but a sheet of very delicate note-paper. 
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This is something I've got hold of by mistake," he said, 
*' or something I ought to have read. Will you excuse me? " 

Opened, the sheet showed him his own Christian name. 

" My dear Anthony," the letter began. Ingestow turned 
the leaf, and saw the bold signature " Elmira "; excused him- 
self to Anthony and read the letter through, not knowing, 
imtil it was read, that it was none of his. 

'* Your letter has made me very sad — but only on account 
of the pain which this discovery must give you. To me it 
makes no difference, except that it gives me the chance of 
showing you that it is for yourself alone that I wish to be to 
you what you wish me to be. But perhaps even this wouldn't 
convince you of my disinterestedness, if you knew how certain 
I am that you are going to make for yourself a name far 
greater than the name it makes you unhappy to lose. 

" What will you think of a woman who shows herself in 
such a hurry to say ' yes'? 

" How I wish I could say or do anything, Anthony, that 
would be a comfort or a compensation to you." 

When he reached the simple *' Elmira " at the foot of this 
letter, which was, perhaps, in point of feeling, the most genuine 
she had ever written, Ingestow knew it was not written for him. 

" Still the only Tony! " he thought, his own pain and 
disgust sunk for the moment in the worse and deeper which 
the knowledge of what she had first written to him would have 
added to the load Anthony was now enduring. He could not 
for a moment doubt that this letter would have been posted 
to his nephew if he had not himself intervened with his offer 
of marriage. For had not Mary just told him that Miss Corder 
had refused her son? Was it not then probable that she had 
told him who it was she had preferred? 

As he pondered the difficult position in which he foimd 
himself, sUpping the sheet he had read slowly back into its 
fatal envelope, he became aware that Anthony was regarding 
him curiously. 

" My own affairs have made me forget yours, Ingestow," he ' 
said. '* I am told you are to marry Miss Corder." | 

Ingestow was thinking so hard that he looked stupid and 
answered vaguely. 

" Oh — ah — ^yes, of course," he said. 

" Is it too soon to wish you happiness? " asked Anthony, 
ready to defend the woman who had treated him so much 
worse even than he knew. 
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Ingestow had made up his mind — ^not as to his end, for the 
etter had done that for him — ^but he had made it up as to the 
neans he would use. His answer, therefore, was clear and 
)rompt. 

" Not exactly too soon. It's quite true that Miss Corder 
las said she will marry me. But there are difficulties. And 
[ haven't yet seen the brother — ^a newspaper man, isn't he? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, you see — ^it's Uke this. Nothing is to be said till 
jverything is settled. And I shouldn't wonder — I'm a bit 
inxious, I mean." 

" I won't mention it to a soul," said Anthony. " But 
^ou've been so good to me and my — my mother, that I just 
vaiit to tell you I don't grudge you an ounce of your luck, 
'm glad you've got what you want." 

Long afterwards Lord Ingestow told his sister that, on 
tearing these words of Anthony's, he had experienced a revul- 
ion from Elmira Corder whidi went far to cure him of his 
lisappointment. But, 

" That's all right, old chap," was all he said to Anthony. 

Ingestow broke the short silence which followed by asking 
t he might write a note. It was a short note, written in a few 
ainutes with a firm pen. There were no erasures nor altera- 
ions, and Anthony, before he turned away, observed the grim 
ines into which Ingestow's face settled as he wrote. 

When the address was written upon the large envelope he 
lad chosen to enclose the small sheet, Ingestow put it un- 
ealed into his pocket. 

" Thanks," he said, rising. " Now, go and get some tea. 
: know Mary wants you. I'm ojff. To-morrow at nine, unless 
rou ring me up." 

He drove to the nearest office of the District Messengers. 
)n the way he enclosed Elmira's earlier letter to Anthony in 
hat he had just written to her, and sealed the larger envelope. 

The same evening, while she was dressing for dinner, this 
)acket was brought to Elmira's room. As many another 
^oman has done, she drew its enclosure from the inner en- 
''elope before reading the covering letter. 

The bitterness of her double folly seized her with an inten- 
ity so cruel that it was some minutes before she was able to 
ead what Ingestow had written. Then, in a sudden flash of 
Lope that her own letter was returned to her unread, she 
levoured Ingestow's. And her hope died with its first words. 
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" My dear Miss Corder," he had written, 

'* I return you a letter which I must have taken from yonr writing- 
table this morning, under the impression that the envelope contains 
my ticket for Monday night But for the unfortunate identity of tht 
Christian names I should not, of course, have read it It was not 
until I came to the end that I realised my mistake. 

** There is only one thing to be done, and it will be better that you 
should do it. I need scarcely say that no one else knows anything of 
the enclosed letter. 

" Very truly yours, 

" INOESTOW." 

''Dear Lord Ingestow,'' she wrote in immediate reply, 
''Will you release me from the promise which I made you this 
morning ? 

'' I return you the theatre-tickets, with many and genuine thanks 
for all your kindness. I am sorry that the fourth ticket was accident- 
ally destroyed. 

" Very sincerely yours, 

^ Elmira Corder.'* 

This letter she contrived before dinner to despatch for 
special delivery. 

Meeting Harriet in the drawing-room, 

** Is Sigismund at home? " she asked. 

" I don't expect him before midnight," said Harriet. 

" You haven't told him what I told you at lunch? " asked 
Elmira. 

" I've had no opportunity," replied Harriet, smiling, " or 
you may be sure I should." 

" Please don't, then. Because I have just written to Lord 
Ingestow, asking him to let me off." 
But why? " asked Harriet, aghast 
Because I made a mistake," answered Elmira. 

" Is it — ^is it — " beganr Harriet, eager to know, but afraid 
to ask. 

"There's nobody else, if that's what you mean," said 
Elmira bitterly. " They're all quite safe — all the men in 
England, at least." 

Her sister-in-law understood the sarcasm, and felt relief 
which her kindness of heart enabled her to conceal. 

" When is it that Sigismund has to go across? " asked 
Elmira, towards the end of their dinner. 

" About the end of next month," said Sigismund's wife. 

** Then I shall go with him, Harriet," said his sister. 
" And I guess," she added, with a smile which she tried to 
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nake more kindly than her smiles for Harriet had lately been, 
* — I guess he'll have to come home alone." 

The history of that day Harriet was not to know. But her 
theory that Elmira had somehow spoiled two markets, and 
low retired from the contest herself not imwounded, came 
learer the truth than most historical speculations. 



CHAPTER VI 
LADY MARY SMILES 

IT was not only with the marriage of his parents that 
Anthony's mind was occupied. Yet the difficulties whidi 
attended his efforts to get that simple ceremony accomplished 
at the moment which his somewhat domineering frame of 
mind had fixed upon as the right, did for a while succeed in 
pushing his further and more important plans into the back- 
ground of his thought. Early in the day he had persuaded 
Bethune, and with his help had procured the needful license. 
Later he had been interrupted by the letter from Elmira and 
his meeting with Ingestow. And when at last he had his 
mother alone, he found his greatest difficulties before him. 
These, as she presented them to him, were no misplaced hesita- 
tions of the maiden; cruel conscience told her with damned 
iteration at every heart-beat what it was that she was not; 
told her its cruelties with incision all the deeper for the modesty 
of the soul which had kept its innocence even better than her 
body had kept its youth. While he persuaded, coaxed, cajoled, 
and at last almost commanded, it would run in Anthony's 
head that here was more purity than could, perhaps, be 
gathered from a dozen ball-rooms by an angeUc bee himting 
for this celestial honey. 

Her consent won, and that only by an appeal to the dis- 
appointment of Bethune if his son's plans should fail by even 
a day, a new difficulty arose. The Special License was in 
Anthony's pocket; they could be married early to-morrow by 
the Registrar here in the house. And then he found that to 
his motiier a marriage without a clergyman and a church was 
very nearly no marriage at all. 

" Will you, if I get the parson and the church," he said at 
last, " go through it all like a dear, good person, however early 
and however alarming? " 

" Yes, Tony dear," she replied, " I will." 

Whereafter Anthony spent, in quest of a clergyman, hours 
which seemed to his anxiety twice as many as they were. The 
hunt led him, hansom-borne, from the rectory in Church 

SCO 
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t to a pleasant flat in an unpleasant quarter; from flat to 
ig-house; from lodging-house to working-men's club; 
rom club to swinuning-bath, where the curate that was 
omediate quarry emerged from the soup-like water cer- 
T no cleaner than he went in. From amidst the other 
i bodies which had added to this decent opacity of the 
the large curate drew himself up until he stood shame- 
efore his hunter. Anthony began to explain his errand, 
he large curate asked him into his narrow dressing-place. 
;, during the early stages of a vigorous toilet, Anthony's 
vas set forth, and the Special License displayed for guar- 
. And he discovered that, when the flat had referred 
:o the lodging-house, he had been transferred from the 
T of the parish to the chief curate of the old Parish 
:h; and the change was welcome, for he knew that his 
er's mood would be in better tune with the old, mellow 
everend bricks of the church on the Embankment, than 
>seudo-Gothic ugliness of that St Luke's, which rises like a 
led ark from the waste places of Sydney Street. 
Tien they had determined the hour for iiie ceremony, and 
n hands upon the interview, Anthony had still to dine 
his mother, to visit his father, and, if he could, to find 
Forsberg again before he slept. 

iiring dmner he became aware that Lady Mary was im- 
Decause all that day she had not seen Randolph Bethune. 
it, Anthony imagined her thinking, disapprobation of 
hurried and terrific plans that was keeping him away? 
)r a minute, in a silence of their talk, Anthony watched 
ice; and then. 

No, dear," he said, '* it's not that. And he's not ill. I 
him, even begged him to come to dinner; but he said he 
t going to spoil our tHe-bntite ; not to-night, he said, of 
e nights." 

idy Mary smiled at her son. 

If you keep smiling like that, darling," said the boy 
, '* I shall have no regrets." 



CHAPTER VII 
ANTHONY'S WAT 

TO Che}me Walk that Sunday morning Axd Forsbeig 
brought a great bunch of white roses. In their midst, 
shielded, pressed upon, but yet not wholly hidden by the soft 
whiteness of the surrounding petals, was an exquisite adoles- 
cent rose of crimson; a rose beginning to forget the bod it had 
been in the hope of being the flower it was not. 

Yet Axel, although he carried flowers of a splendour such 
as few men in London could in the time have procured, was 
seized, when once his foot was inside Lady Mary's door, with 
a shyness to which, since his earhest childhood, he had been a 
stranger. 

Over a certain wide but very flat surface whereon he was 
accustomed to move about the world, the man knew his 
ground well; the above and the below seemed always comfcnt- 
ably negligeable. But yesterday Anthony's story and pli(^t 
had moved him through memory to emotion; and in the con- 
tinuance of that emotion he had risen to an act of poetry. 

But the sight of a conunon, pretty face, pert beneath the 
pretty ancillary cap, brought the commonplace back with a 
rush, and made him afraid. What if Lady Mary should re- 
gard his tribute of intelligent devotion in another aspect? 

Yesterday morning Axel had guessed, last night he had 
known, what it was which he was now come westwards so early 
to see. This mass of sweetness in his hands, properly under'* 
stood, might bring just one sparkling dew-drop the more of 
joy to a woman deserving, the good man believed, of all the 
joys fashioned in the workshops of Heaven. But his embkani, 
misunderstood or misapplied, would become offence unspeak« 
able. 

Under the pert cap was dawning a smile of the kind for 
which to-day Axd Forsberg might have killed one of his own 
sex. Fate was playing with Ins rustier part. His face was 
flushed with a hotness of hesitation which neither he nor the 
servant could understand. 

He pu^ed past her into the untenanted library, and laid 
flowers there upon the table, dropping his hat b^ide them. 

30a 
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" I will thank you/' he said, '' to see that my bouquet is 
lot touched till I require it." 

A certain ferocity had mingled itself with his tones, be- 
x>me for the moment truculently nasal. And then, letting 
he cap-strings flutter after him in a vain struggle for preced- 
ence, he hurried down the narrow passage to tiie studio— the 
)nly room of the house which he Imew. 

There he found no one but Lord Ingestow, who greeted him 
x)rdially, avoiding allusion to the character of the ceremony 
iiey were to witness together, but plainly by his manner 
iccepting the American as a friend of the family. 

Five minutes later Anthony came in. After a few words 
vith Ingestow, he carried Forsberg off with him. As they 
eft the house, 

"Mr Bethune is^at the church already," he said. " Inges- 
:ow will bring Lady Mary." 

And Forsberg wondered at the intensity of his own feelings 
IS he watched her enter from the bright sunshine into the cool 
lalf-light of the church. His personal acquaintance with 
Lady Mary was of the slightest ; yet, when they left the chancel 
or the vestry, he told himself that surely no wedding cere- 
nony was ever more solemn, nor touched with a deeper sense 
)f reality than this, where three men attended one middle-aged 
voman to her marriage, and stood regarding her during the 
ew minutes of the short service with a reverential devotion 
fiven perhaps to very few of the brides made in the old church 
lince it was built. 

Bethune walked back to her house with his wife. The 
)uzzled curate returned to his lodgings for a pipe before mom- 
ng service; and the three witnesses went along the Embank- 
nent towards 73 Cheyne Walk. 

Lady Mary opened the door to them before Anthony could 
jet his key into the lock. 

*' Come in to breakfast," she said. " Not a wedding one, 
)ut a real breakfast of tea, coffee, toast, eggs and devilled 
ddneys. You dear people must be starving." 

She threw open the dining-room door. 

" Go in," she said; and when her brother and her son hung 
>ack to give precedence to the least familiar, she laid her left 
land on Forsberg's arm, and with gentle patdngs of her right 
[rove her own two men into the dining-room. 

" Mr Forsberg," she said, when /^thony had closed the 
loor upon them, '* we haven't met often, have we? And yet 
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I feel as if I knew you very well. You have seemed to stretch 
out an arm so long from the great newness of your plac»— " 
and she looked up at the height of the man standing over her, 
'' — ^into the Uttle old-fashionedness of oius with a touch of 
sympathy so happy for me, that at last I'm sure good men have 
only one country and one language." 

She had not taken her hand from his arm, and therefore 
found it easy to turn him unresisting into the library. 

" You brought those flowers for me, and never gave them 
— ^never even sent them up to me," she said. 

** I — I — when I got so near to you, Lady Mary," replied 
Forsberg, " I hadn't the courage. Once across your thres- 
hold, they didn't seem good enough." 

" That's not very truthful, Mr Forsberg," she answered. 

" Why not? " he asked; and then corrected himself: " I 
mean, how do you know? " 

" If a man can get such roses on a Saturday night in May," 
she repUed, " he's a man that knows how good they are." 

** They might be the world's best," answered Axel solemnly, 
" and yet not good enough for you." 

" Air Forsberg," she said, " you have been good to my boy. 
You have been good to me — ^partly by chance, and partly on 
purpose. In what I have been told is the real meaning of the 
word, you prophesied to yourself at once, without Imowing 
what you were doing, the relation between those two dear men 
in there who are so wonderfully alike. But for your bringing 
them together I shouldn't be the dangerously happy woman 
that you see. I'm keeping them all a few minutes waiting for 
their cofEee, because, if I don't say it now, I shall grow wise and 
sedate before I have another chance. It wasn't all the 
flowers in your lovely nosegay you were afraid of — ^it was one 
flower." 

Axel was speechless. 

** And that," continued Lady Mary, turning her face from 
him and preparing refuge at the breakfast- table, " — that one 
was the best. And I shall never forget your flowers." 

She did not, however, take them in to breakfast with the 
giver. But when the meal was half over she asked Forsberg 
to ring the bell. And when she told the summoned parlour- 
maid to take the roses from the library and to put them in 
water in the boudoir, she raised her eyes to those of the Am^- 
can Swede with a glance that made him glad at heart that he 
had played the meddler. 
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When they rose from table, Ingestow began to say good- 
bye, but his sister begged him to stay with them at least until 
lunch. 

" Lunch! " he cried. " I sha'n't be fit for another meal 
till this time to-morrow." 

" It's only eleven," 'said Mary, with entreaty in eyes and 
voice. And he wondered what more was coming. 

The day was warm, and threatened greater heat as it grew 
older. Two nights before the air had been chilly with rain, 
but now London blazed like the face of a child so full of new 
goodness that he cannot believe he has ever been naughty. 

Lady Mary said that the gown she had worn to church and 
through breakfast was too heavy, and went upstairs. A few 
minutes later the four men found themselves smoking in the 
Uttle garden and wondering what there was to talk about. 
Forsberg soon left them, Anthony going to the door with 
him. 

Finding himself thus alone with his suddenly made 
brother-in-law, Ingestow, being afraid, and being also a 
Frozier, tried to take the bull by the horns. 

" Mr Bethune," he began, " it might be years before we 
found another chance like this. IVe got to say something 
about things, you know. But I'd much rather talk of Christian 
Science or the German Emperor." 

" I should prefer," said Bethime, ** to hear what is in your 
mind about me. Lord Ingestow." 

In spite of his joy, belated and undeserved, he was hardly 
happy. The last three hours had strung him to an agony of 
endurance, of which as yet he did not see the end. 

Ingestow looked at the worn man who seemed to have all 
the life of him concentrated in his eyes. Now the vitaUty of 
Lord Ingestow was diffused very equably over his person and 
faculties; which was perhaps the reason why his gaze fell 
before that of the culprit he felt it incumbent on him to judge; 
or, if judgment were no longer possible after the countenance 
he had this morning given to the morning's work, he ought at 
least to show, he thought, that of judgment he was capable. 
Otherwise, what was the good of being the head of a great 
house — ^what was the good of having elderly half-sisters? 

And yet he could not meet his victim's eyes; and was 
annoyed because the man somehow overpowered him. 

" You are a man of distinction, Mr Bethime," he said; 
" a man I should be proud to let my sister marry. But this is 
u 
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a very dreadful afEair for me. It's only for that nephew of 
mine — and for the woman that's his mother and my sister, 
that I have taken a hand in this. It's all most peculiarly 
danmed awkward, you know." 

" I have known the awkwardness — and m3^self — ^and Lady 
Mary," said Bethime, his face slowly whitening under his 
restraint, " for a great many years." 

The words left so much to Ingestow, that his honesty drove 
him to compunction. 

" And I," he said, " have neglected her utterly till a few 
weeks ago. I haven't — God forgive me — even known her — 
much less suffered for her. Mr Bethune, that was my last 
word. We shall be friends if my sister is happy." 

" Then friends we shall be," answered Bethune, with 
gravity absolute. 

As if to prove his words they saw Mary coming to them over 
the grass. She had put on a gown cut with extreme skill, in 
flowing lines exquisitely responsive to the beauty of the figure 
within. The material was a soft, shining mousseline de soie, of a 
grey colour changing its shades like pliunage as she moved. 

With a touch of something hke coquetry added to her 
constant charm of bearing and expression, she came to her 
brother and husband. For upstairs, two minutes ago, in the 
Ught of a long mirror, she had recovered the lost key to the 
vanity of which she had made no use in her youth. And now, 
for the first time in her Hfe, she approached a man with definite 
intent of conquest. This purpose, long as superfluous as it 
Was now become legitimate, she began at once to carry out, 
trampling, as it were, upon the slain. For a time she so 
fascinated her husband, and charmed as well as amused her 
brother, with her beauty and a certain fresh and unexpected 
hiunour in her face as well as in her words, that when Anthony 
interrupted their laughter by taking his father into the worm- 
eaten sunmier-house, Bethune looked hke a man wakened 
from a dream. 

"Bother that boy of yours!" said Ingestow. "You'll 
have to cure him of spoiling sport. But, I say! I don't half 
know you yet, Mary. I've never seen you li^e this before." 

"I've never been like this before, Ingestow." 

" As for your husband," he continued, smiling to see her 
colour rise Hke a flag to salute the new word, " it was no better 
than hitting a man when he's down." 

His sister smiled in response; then she looked across the 
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lawn at the grave faces of the two men talking over the table 
in the summer-house. 

" Perhaps IVe no right to be happy," she said. " But I 
can't help it. It's for the first time, Ingestow." 

My last word in the whole matter, Mary," he answered, 
is this: you've got to be happy. If you aren't, I shall feel 
myself responsible and make myself impleasant, as responsible 
people always do." 

The father and son passed them, going into the house. 

" Will you come in with us, dear? " said Anthony. And 
Lady Mary followed him, Ingestow keeping his place at her 
side. 

" Anyhow," he said, " Anthony finds himself responsible." 
And went with her into the studio. 

Bethune was sitting on the couch, and Mary, going over to 
him, checked his attempt to rise, sitting beside him with a hand 
upon his arm that seemed to protect him from dangers expected 
rather than known. With his back towards the door of the 
boudoir through which they had entered, stood Anthony, 
looking at a picture he knew but did not see, and arranging for 
the fiftieth time the shppery order of the things which he had 
to get from his own into two other minds. For, till Ingestow 
spoke, he did not know there was a third. 

" You don't mind my cigar, Mary? " he asked. 
i And Anthony turned to see his uncle standing in the door- 
way of the smaller room. At the sight there went through 
him a hot surge of annoyance at the ready use of his mother's 
name by the brother who had known her for a few weeks only, 
and seemed now in the general conspiracy to push him out of 
his place in her house. He knew he was imjust, and it made 
him for the moment angrier to know his own unreason. 

" Not a bit, Ingestow," answered his sister. 

** I mean, if you people want me here. You asked me not 
to go," he explained, ** and I suppose that what's coming is 
what I was to stay for." 

** I think you'd better stay," said Anthony, as if afraid to 
let control sHp from his hands. 

Ingestow looked as if he had not heard. He made a small, 
circular gesture with his half-smoked cigar. 

*' Shall I finish it here or in the garden? " he asked, with his 
eyes steady on Lady Mary. 

" Here, please," she replied. 

And her brother, as if he would protect her even as she 
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seemed ready to shield her husband, took the third seat upon 
the couch. He felt himself one in a line of three culprits, 
seated in a row like a bench of mischievous schoolboys. What 
was_it that this prig of an Anthony held ready to hurl at them? 
He remembered the ddcys when he used to try to make bets 
with himself as to which of his sins it was that had been 
discovered. 

He was afraid he would laugh, if Anthony did not begin 
soon. 

'* Get it ofE your chest, old man," he said kindly. 
> " I want to know," said Anthony, " what we're going to 
tell them about it." 

" That means," said Ingestow, " that you know what 5^u 
want them to be told." 

" It does — ^just that," cried Anthony. *' What the world 
ought to be told, what it is best for me, best for my father and 
mother, and even best for you that the world should be told, 
are the same thing." 

Mary knew her son, and knew, with a shudder, what he 
meant. His father suspected his meaning. Ingestow raised 
eyebrows of inquiry, and Anthony answered the eyebrows. 

" I mean," he said, " that we'll tell 'em the truth. We've 
just got to tell it. Oh, don't stop me now to ask how — that's 
easy. I know how well enough. But you've all got to say 
yes to the telling of it. I can't stand the thing any other 
way." 

" I don't want to be a nuisance," said Ingestow, speaking 
with much gravity. ** And I'll hold my tongue when I've 
said this. Why, my dear boy, should you bother these good 
people to-day? Your mother has been through enough for 
one time. Your father isn't too fit. Let 'em go to Baden for 
the rest of the summer, while things slide, and settle it all 
when they come back, and you've worked off some of the 
steam on the new storage-battery and the motors." 

Mary lifted a half glance of concurrence at her brother. 
And then her son knew that he must fight for her as well as 
for himself. 

" It's my misfortune as well as my luck, Ingestow," he 
said, *' that fighting for my own hand is fighting for theirs too. 
You are most likely right in thinking that it is myself I think 
of first just now. But when I've done, you'll say that I've 
made it plain that what's good for me is good for them." 

To this Ingestow's answer was the only answer possible. 
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He was as silent as the two who sat beside him. The three held 
their tongues, as good men and women must, while they listen 
to the tale of him in whose wrongs they have a part. 

" ril begin with the httle things. Little reasons are only 
weak when they come after the bigger, showing that the 
biggest aren't big enough. Let them go to Baden, Japan, 
New Zealand or California, my mother and father will never 
get away from the thought of ' what will people think while 
we are away — ^when we come back — ^when they see us with 
the man they call Anthony Le Dane — the man that is so like 
the other man his aunt has married? ' Have not some of them 
already fastened the guilt of my existence upon the woman 
without children whom they have been told was my mother? 
The family — now I am speaking to you, Ingestow — the family 
won't suffer by the exchange of one sister's guilt for the other's 
recklessness. And things went too far before I knew, for them 
to see Thibet Bethune without seeing the Mr Le Dane that 
plays at making motor-cars. Seven or eight years ago, if I'd 
been told, I could have been sent to Valparaiso, Honolulu, or 
Hong-kong. But now it's just this — if we switch on to us 
the search-light — if we let 'em see us as we are, and let them 
apportion according to their various silliness, our shares of 
blame — our shades of ostracism, we shall know from that 
moment the worst; we shall never need afterwards any con- 
cealment; we shall go our own way, in their sunshine or twi- 
Ught; we shall do our own work and belong to each other. 

** If we try to keep up the fictions — the decent appearances 
— but you want to say something, Ingestow." 

'* I do. Only this: why can't you let them go away and 
forget it all now, and make up your mind about these heroic 
measures when they come back? You can never tell how 
people are going to take things, and perhaps you'll find a 
month hence that there's no need to tell them anything 
at aU." 

Ingestow knew that his words were as weak as the advice 
they offered. But so close did he sit to his sister that he felt 
her trembling, and he had seized upon the first hope of even 
temporary escape for her. 

" Because," cried Anthony, " the marriage will be in all 
the papers to-morrow morning. That was necessary anyhow. 
It we do what I wish now, to-day, all questions are answered 
in the very moment of asking. We shall have the credit of our 
courage. If we leave it alone, the sneaking, whispering and 
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lying wUl go on. There's one man at least that will see we 
aren't forgotten.*' 

Then he turned to Lady Mary, and spoke as if they two 
were alone. 

** Look here, mother, I love you with all my soul. When 
you told me you were that, you seemed to put a crown on my 
head, in spite of the silly, sulky pain it gave me in the place 
where my other kind of pride fives. To me you are good all 
through. You do good to all you touch, and wrong no one." 

" You, Tony," she interrupted; " I have wronged you." 

*' You've made me the proudest man in the world — ^but 
one," declared Anthony with heat. 

** Who is the one, Tony? " she asked. 

'* The man that I shall be," he answered, " when you do 
what I know is the plain, honest thing to be done — ^when you 
let me. I mean, get it done for you — for me — for my father. 

" But you will do me wrong, if you force me to caU you 
mother in secret — if I'm to be afraid to meet you with my 
father in public, for fear men should see what a good many 
have seen already. What they call society can't hurt you, 
for you've ignored its existence ever since I can remember. 
The friends you have may indeed get sifted. But that's a good 
thing in itself. You don't visit, so you risk no impertinence. 
It's for them to stay away, if they want. I know, dear, it's a 
sacrifice I'm asking of you. But it's a sacrifice that the 
world will force upon you in a worse shape, if it isn't made 
now, all at once, instead of in driblets. Even if I were to go 
right away from you both, and stay away, you'd never fed or 
be safe. You'd be haunted by it against your will, wondering 
alwa)^ with every woman you met, how much she knew, how 
much she might guess. But you don't want me to go away, do 
you, mother? " 

Lady Mary had some difficulty in speaking. 

" You know I don't," she whispered. *' But do you think 
people will — ^will take so much interest in us? " 

** I know they will. You and my father are both people of 
note. They'll be interested in the marriage, and in the rest, as 
they pick it up, one point after another — ^unless you take my 
way of it, and let them hear it all in a Imnp. Kill their appetite 
with a bellyful, and they'll soon stop ruminating, and crawl 
away to see if they can't find a meal with more pepper in it 
somewhere else. There are three brands of hmnan cattle, 
dear, in the world. They shade into each other, of course — 
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perhaps I had better say there are three main qualities spread 
inevenly over men — ^goodness, badness, and siUiness.*' 

** Two only," said Bethune quietly. " Goodness and 
^dsdom — negatives aren't qualities." 

** Of course — that's right," said Anthony; and the pedantic 
nterruption seemed to cheer, rather than disconcert him. ** I 
ay, then, let's throw them our story like a bone to worry. 
^et the wicked gloat; let the good pardon, or walk by on the 
)ther side, according to the stamp of their virtue; let the silly 
augh and the wise understand; let us go on our journey 
without fearing anything more. 

** I can stand being illegitimate; but what I can't stand 
5 going about pretending I'm not. I could stand being cut, 
)ut I couldn't stand having my hand taken by a hand that 
night push me away if the man knew me for what I was too 
x)wardly to tell him I was. 

** I saw a little boy running after a woman yesterday. He 
;alled her ' Mums'. I have never done that. I should like 
come and live at home with — ^with you two, and call my 
nother Mums whenever I felt inclined." 

His last words were spoken with some emotion. Suddenly 
le caught sight of Ingestow's grey eyes fixed upon him with an 
nterest which suggested criticism. Whether or not there 
foes along with primal sin a corresponding sense of original 
fuilt, it is very sure that with most men to expect judgment is 
look for condemnation. So Anthony stiffened. 

*' I beg your pardon, Ingestow," he said. " I was think- 
ng we were alone." 

" Shut up," said Ingestow. " I mean, go on." 

Whereupon Anthony paid his uncle the compliment of for- 
getting him again. 

Mary also had forgotten Ingestow, and had slipped to her 
aiees beside her husband, sobbing, with her face in her hands. 
5he was weeping for the little boy that was not — for the child 
:hat had called her by no pet names of motherhood. 

Anthony was not wise enough to divine the cause of her 
tears; but in the glance of inquiry he cast upon her he saw 
Bethime's hand laid upon her head. And he saw the tremb- 
ing reverence of the man's fingers before they settled upon 
the hair that was still as beautiful as a girl's. Love begets 
love, and he thought ever after that his for his father b^an 
in that moment. But there were two who knew better. 

" You can give me all that — ^you can give me more than 
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the luck of things has taken from me/' he said in conchision, 
" if you'U do what I want you to do. There's only one way 
out of this for us — the way through. If you'll both come with 
me, you'll never have a moment's regret. Take any other 
road, and you'U have nothing else. I am yours, sir, anyhow. 
I am yours, mother, whatever happens. But, if you both 
want to be twice mine, let's face the music." 

" I think," said Bethime, when he was sure none else was 
ready to speak, " — I think, Mary, we should take our wisdom 
from the mouth of the babe." 

She lifted her head and stretched a hand to> her son. 

As he stooped over and kissed her, 

" Yes, Tony," she whispered; and, rising slowly, sat again 
upon the couch. 

From the couch Ingestow rose, and looked awkwardly 
about for some receptacle for the stimip of his cigar. When 
he had found it, he began without apology to Ught a cigarette. 

" Being already in a minority spoils the value of one's 
suffrage," he said at last. " But^there'sfno shadow of doubt 
that the only Anthony is right. 

" Having been originally in opposition, I can only hope 
lor the modem kudos of the turncoat. Like the mover of the 
resolution, I find it best for myself to support his policy." 

Anthony looked at his watch. ^/Then he put an arm round 
his mother, speaking to her softly as he led her to the door. 
Before closing it behind her, he stood a moment at the top of 
the five steps, listening. And the two men^belowlheard the 
sound of a hansom cab suddenly checked. 

Ingestow approached the stair. 
When are you going to do it, Tony? " he asked. 

'* In five minutes," said Anthony; and closed the door. 
But how? You can't advertise on Sunday." 
Yes, I can," replied Anthony, coming down to him. 
But I know a better way than the press." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ADVERTISEMENT 

"DEFORE he could explain further — ^if, indeed, he had in- 
^ tended to throw further light upon his methods — the door 
opened once more, and the parlour-maid entered. Anthony 
took the card from the tray she carried, and read the few words 
pencilled upon it. 

" Very well," he said. " When I ring, show the two 
gentlemen in here — ^not before. Go and tell Lady Mary that 
[ shall be obHged if she will join us as soon as possible." 

But Lady Mary passed the girl on the way; and when she 
::ame down the steps to them, Anthony saw that she had suc- 
:eeded in removing the signs of her recent tears. For a 
ninute or so he spoke to her in an earnest undertone; when 
le had done, she was pale and rigid. 

" It ought not to last more than five minutes," he said in 
conclusion. " And then we need never speak of the matter 
igain." 

He pressed the button of the bell. 
Won't you sit down, mother? " he asked. 
I prefer standing," she repUed. 

Once more the door was opened. 

" Mr Beldover — Mr Forsberg," said the maid, and dis- 
ippeared. 

" Go down," said Forsberg; and Beldover, with a coun- 
enance in which indignation, fear and curiosity were blended 
jreatly to the disadvantage of his dignity, descended the 
teps. 

Bethime rose to his feet. The others stood already. 
Do you want me here? " asked Forsberg. 
If you please," said Anthony. 

And then for a moment he looked at the stranger with 
crutiny almost intolerable. 

Beldover would have spoken, but Anthony prevented him. 

" Please be quiet," he said. " I have had you brought here 

o listen. You cannot fail to be interested by the information 

shall give you. For I know you have been lately busied 
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with researches into my family history. I am going to spare 
you further trouble.*' 

There was a shght pause, which Beldover was not this time 
anxious to break. 

Then, turning towards her, 

** This is Lady Mary Bethune," said Anthony — and in- 
terrupted himself; for Beldover had made a small, probably 
automatic movement. 

" Please be careful," said Anthony, sharply. *' You are 
not being introduced. I am merely giving instructioa 
This is Lady Mary Bethune. She was Lady Mary Frozier. 
Lady Mary is my mother. And this," he went on, " is Mr 
Randolph Bethune. Mr Bethune is my father. Lady Mary 
and Mr Bethune were married this morning. 

" You have their authority, and also Lord Ingestow's 
authority, to repeat these facts. You have my conunands to 
repeat them. It is only upon the understanding that they 
are to be repeated by you that I spare you the treatment you 
have deserved." 

Beldover could not speak. He did not even wish for the 
power to speak, but glanced, helpless and furtive, at the faces 
of the three silent ones, whom he vaguely feared more than 
the man who spoke. 

Then his gaze crept over his shoulder to the door, where it 
met the eye of his fifth judge. 

" Mr Forsberg," said Anthony, " I shall be obliged if you 
will see Mr Beldover safely out of the house." 

Axel flung the door wide, let Beldover pass him, and 
followed him through the house and out of it. The cab which 
had brought them was waiting. When his victim was in it, 
Forsberg gave the driver money, and returned to the house. 

He was struck with a shyness that made it impossible for 
him to go back at once to the studio. He foimd the other 
door into the garden — and in the garden, Ingestow. 

In silence his lordship offered tobacco. In tacit sym- 
pathy the two men walked up and down Lady Mary's grass- 
plot many times. 

*' Silence," said Lord Ingestow at last, '* is supposed to be 
very antiseptic. But I have my doubts of its doing us any 
good, Mr Forsberg; though perhaps I oughtn't to breathe 
them so near to Cheyne Row. Our first meeting was pretty 
queer ; but our latest has been damned awful. So please say it." 

" What? " asked Forsberg. 
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" Whatever's in your mind, and wants to get out. There 
nust be something. And the awfuhiess I mentioned has 
nade me trust you, Mr Forsberg, and — ^well, you understand." 

Forsberg smUed, well pleased. 

*' If I have your permission, then," he said, '* I should like 
:o know — you see, IVe been worrying some about Lady Mary 
—and I want to know how the boy did it." 

This request may have been more intimate than Ingestow 
iked, even in response to his very open invitation. But he 
lot only perceived that he had brought it upon himself, but 
•ecognised the spirit in which it was made. 

" Oh, the boy was great," he answered, frankly. " He 
convinced us — ^me against my will. And he hadn't a reproach 
n the whole harangue. There was nothing to give pain but 
iie facts, and hearing them spoken of. Vd bet my sister is 
lappier now than she was in church this morning. But 
\nthony! Good God, man, what an egoist! " 

*' No more than he ought to be, I guess, at his age, and 
mth his powers and his future. If you'd said he was built 
:or a despot, I'd have agreed." 

" H'm! " murmured the other. ** Well, you must know 
lim better than I can. But of course," he added apologetic- 
illy, " — of course I'm sorry for the poor chap." 

" When I was in short pants," said Forsberg, " I lost a 
lime on my way to school. Hunting the gutter for it on the 
vay home, I found a ten-dollar bill. I didn't grizzle over the 
ten cents. Lord Ingestow. And my ten dollars didn't last 
bng; Anthony can't spend his find." 

Ingestow laughed sympathetically, and asked how his 
:ompanion had managed to kidnap Beldover. 

** Found him at the club," said Forsberg. " Trouble was 
to get him outside. Asked him if he knew you. He said no. 
\sked if he wanted to know you. His face said yes for him. 
Dffered to take him there and then to meet you. Said you 
granted to meet him. Followed me like a lamb. When we 
ivere in the street, he seemed to get suspicious, and asked if it 
ivas you only. I said there were others — Le Dane for one. 
He saw the plant, guessed it had to do with the beastliness he'd 
been talking, and tried to get back into the club. I just let 
liim feel my fingers on his arm, and told him if he didn't come 
whole, I'd take the pieces when I'd done with him. The little 
ievil was sick with fear, so I gave him my word he shouldn't 
be hurt. You know the rest." 
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" I wonder," said Ingestow, " what he'll do next." 

" Look for his revenge," said Forsberg. 

*' The only way for him to get it," said Ingestow, " is to 
hold his tongue." 

'* Not Beldover — ^not even if he could ultimately baulk 
Anthony by his silence. That he knows he can't do, so he 
won't miss his chance to be first with the story. Among his 
crowd, you see," explained Forsberg, '* he'll be able to show 
he was more than haJf right." 

" Then he'll dress the tale up," said Ingestow; " give it 
some damned colouring of his own." 

" He'll keep pretty close to his text, I beUeve," repUed 
Forsberg. " He's sure to tell the story of how he learned it, 
as well as what he learned. When all our names are out, he'll 
be afraid to add much of his own." 

Lord Ingestow glanced at the mighty person of the man 
beside him. 

" I dare say he will be afraid," he said. 

It was late in the afternoon when the three younger men 
left Cheyne Walk, going westward. Ingestow stopped a 
hansom. Before he entered it, 

" If you two have nothing better to do to-morrow night," 
he said, " you might come with me to see Coquelin. I have 
three stalls." 

His invitation accepted. Lord Ingestow added: 

" And that reminds me, Tony, that I ought to tell you 
that you were premature with your congratulations yesterday." 
I don't quite understand — " Anthony began. 
It's off — ^most definitely and completely off," said the 
other, speaking, Anthony thought, with unnecessary sharp- 
ness. " So am I." 

He got into the cab; then leaned from it for a last word. 

" I'd Uke to tell you all about it, old fellow," he said, as 
Anthony drew near while Forsberg walked slowly on. " But 
I'm not at liberty. Miss Corder has changed her mind — that's 
aU." 

• •••«••• 

On the shaded lawn of the little garden the lovers sat and 
talked that Sunday evening till the sun went down and after. 
There were twenty-four years, Mary said, to be filled up; and 
she would have followed him forthwith all over the world. 
But a phrase which Bethune used for the second time diverted 
their talk from his travels. 
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" I do wish," she said, " that you had not persisted in be- 
lieving it all your fault." 

" It was," he answered. 

** It was mine, dear, no less." 

" You did not know," said Bethune. 

" I knew enough to protect me. But I was afraid of losing 
you, and I — " 

She could not go on. Nor would Bethune let her, when 
again she tried. 

" Let us each stick to his own past guilt, then," he said, 
" and try to forget it in the present." 

" No — ^not that," she cried earnestly. " We'll change 
about. I shall tell myself the fault was yours. You must 
teach yourself that it was mine. And then we can forgive 
each other, my dear, what we might never forgive to our- 
selves." 

And so, for the first time and the last, they forgave. 



CHAPTER IX 
ON THE ROAD 

ON the Monday morning a summons came to Lord Ingestow 
from the Dowager Comitess. She must see him before 
he went out. 

When she did see him, she brandished the Morning Post in 
his face. 

*' What does this mean? " she cried. 

" Tory poUtics," said her son. " Quite contrary to the 
family tradition." 

"Tory Fiddlesticks!" screamed his mother. "This 
marriage — ^here — ^yesterday — " and she slapped the newspaper 
vaguely and fiercely with three fingers — " is this traditional? 
— to marry strange travellers — ^without warning — on a 
Sunday? " 

Ingestow told her the facts, briefly and without sentiment, 
but with full loyalty to those he had yesterday befriended. 

Lady Ingestow had eaten her breakfast in bed, and her son 
expected to see her leap from it in the excitement of hearing his 
story, which, for the first time in his experience, she failed to 
interrupt. 

Seeing that she restrained herself to listen, he looked for 
an explosion of virtuous indignation when he should come to 
an end. 

Explosion came, indeed, but not of the kind he had ex- 
pected. 

" There — there! I knew it," she cried. 

" Knew what? " asked her son. 

" I knew that woman never had a child. She couldn't. 
Well," she continued, glowing with satisfaction in her belated 
triumph over poor Blanche Le Dane, " if he's not her son, I 
daresay he's a very good sort of young man — and so clever, 
they say. And it's not his fault, how he was bom, is it? I 
must see what can be done, Ingestow." 

" He won't thank you." 

'* Nobody ever does," said the woman. '* But he'll be 
glad to be asked out where he's never been asked before, just 
when he's expecting to be dropped by the rest. And he'll be 
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)leased to get his motor-cars sold — and Til sell 'em for him, 
ee if I don't, just because that awful woman wasn't his 
nother." 

Ingestow laughed. 

" You only achieved me for your score," he said, " and you 
wouldn't forgive her for presuming to equal it. Was that why 
,^ou hated her? " 

** No," answered his mother, her exultation producing 
nconsidered frankness; '* it was because I hated her already." 

With flushed cheeks and tremulous chin, she read the 
lotice of the wedding once again. 

** As for poor Lady Mary," she said, ** it's a romance. 
Properly handled, the story might make her the fashion. I 
DeUeve it might be done. Lady Cantire would help me, and 
ihe's— " 

Ingestow had had enough. 

" Lady Cantire thinks herself an expert at social rehabihta- 
don, doesn't she? " he said, with a sneer. " She's been through 
he mill herself, and, if she can come out of it tmcrushed, she 
thinks anyone can. I think her a shameless and disgusting 
person. Now, look here, mater: my sister Mary's a forgiving 
AToman; if you want to call on her, it's just possible she might 
:onsent to see you. But if you talk to her as you've talked to 
ne, she'll never let you inside her doors a second time. Now 
ion't say I didn't warn you." 

And Lady Ingestow wondered why he was angry. For 
lerself, she felt in charity with all men. 

On a Sunday afternoon three weeks after the wedding at 
Chelsea Old Church, Anthony found himself walking down the 
Bayswater Road. 

Hard work had done him good, as well as left him tired, 
rhe greenness of the Park attracted him; and, though at 
Victoria Gate he had resisted the temptation, at Lancaster Gate 
lie yielded and turned into the Gardens. 

The heat drove him in search of the deepest shade; and 
the shadow, when he foimd it, was spotted and meagre. He 
seated himself as well as he could, however, and managed to 
enjoy his position and his thoughts. 

He had in his pocket Lady Mary's latest letter, the last of 
many. But he knew its words too well to take it out. He 
thought of her, of her happiness, and of the simplicity, hiunour 
and reserve which made what he read like the letters he 
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imagined a very clever and sweet-minded girl might on her 
honeymoon have written to her mother. A passage there 
would be here and there, of course, where the attitude was 
reversed. One such in this last had touched him as if in a 
new place; speaking of his father, she had written, in spite of 
the reserve which was here the woman's rather than the girl's, 
a criticism which was a paneg5nic — and contained, their son 
at least made no doubt, nothing beyond the truth. And 
between the lines he read the mother's unwritten appeal: 
" Whatever wrong I have done you, O my son, I have in your 
father given you a possession of price." 

Well, anyhow, if she were happy, he reflected, it was not 
without help of her son. 

And here his thought fetched from him a low laugh of 
satisfaction. 

*' They're worth so much more than a penny, that I'm sure 
I can't afford to buy them," said a voice behind him. " But 
I do wish you'd give, or at least lend me your thoughts." 
Anthony spoke as he rose and turned. 
They're not for pubUcation, Mrs Corder," he said. 
Which is a pity, because they were really very good ones." 
Harriet came round and sat upon his bench. 
Why haven't you been to see me? " she asked, as Anthony 
dropped back into his seat. 

There are two reasons," he answered. *' You know one 
of them, at least." 

'* And I shouldn't wonder," repUed Mrs Corder, " if I guess 
the other. But we'll begin with the reason I'm supposed to 
know. Sigismund brought it to me from his club." 
'* Then you know why I didn't come." 
'* I don't," said Harriet, '* unless you're quite silly." 
'* I waited to be asked," said Anthony. 
" Do you know what Sigismimd said — I mean, do you 
want to know? " 
" Yes," he repUed. 

Harriet Corder glanced sideways at him, as if not sure of 
her courage. 

" Well, of course I chattered like a chimpanzee when I 
heard it. So when my husband was getting sleepy, he closed 
the discussion: ' Even at the price,' he said, * I'd rather a 
hundred times have Bethune than any respectable old colonel 
that nobody remembers.' " 

Anthony lifted his spotless hat a fraction of an inch. The 
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day was warm, and he might have done it for comfort. But 
Harriet interpreted the movement as a salute. 

" What was that other reason why you didn't come? " she 
asked. 

" Ehnira refused to marry me," said Anthony cahnly. 
" So it was only polite, apart from the other thing, to wait a 
week or two before calling." 

Now Harriet heard this for the first time. And she was 
angry with Elmira — for the moment almost as angry as she 
(vould have been had Elmira married him. 

" She got well paid out for it, then," she said viciously, 
putting thmgs together in her mind. 

Anthony turned and looked at her. 

" I sha'n't pretend not to understand you," he said. 
''' But you are quite mistaken; Ingestow himself told me it 
ivas her doing." 

Harriet, in spite of her ignorance of the facts, had seen 
Further into Elmira's mind than even Elmira would have 
thought possible. And she perceived at once that ignorance 
i¥as Anthony's safety. So she held her tongue. 

" The fact is," he continued, ** you don't like her and can't 
^ fair to her." 

" She's going back to America," said Mrs Corder. 

" When? " 
Next Wednesday — ^with Sigismund." 
I'd like to say good-bye to her. When shall I come? " 

With so much coolness did he speak, that Harriet's fears 
jank almost to rest. 

'* Say it now," she replied. " She's waiting for me, on a 
>eat behind that big tree." 

Anthony rose. 

" I'll stay here," she added, smiling, " till it's said." 

To approach her from the front, he went round a Uttle. 
Bhnira, when she saw him coming, had a small throb of hope; 
but when he drew near and she saw his face, she knew it was 
her last. 

*' I hear you are going back to America," he said, when they 
biad shaken hands. 

" Yes — ^very soon," said Elmira. " I'm so glad to see you 
before I go. Do sit down." 

As he talked for the first few minutes of things unimportant, 
Anthony was surprised by the equanimity with which he en- 
dured her presence and her beauty. Since the day he had 

X 
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received her letter, he had known that he had mistaken the 
strength of his feeling for her; for he had found that thoughts 
of his mother's happiness, of his own altered condition, or even 
of his business enterprises had at any time the power to put 
Elmira out of his mind. He had, however, expected, upon 
meeting her again, some revival of the sensations with which 
he had parted from her. But, though his admiration of her 
person was undiminished, he found his heart quite unmoved — 
a discovery which gave him a sense of humiliation as well as 
of reUef . 

" I have so much wished to see you before I go," said 
Elmira at last, " because I wanted once more to b^ 3rou to 
beUeve — we have been such good friends, you know, that I 
couldn't bear for you not to beUeve it — to beUeve that my 
sajring no to you had nothing to do with what you told me in 
your letter — about yourself, I mean." 

*' I beUeve," answered Anthony, " that you refused me, 
not my birth. But you had a right to refuse either." 

** That's nice of you," said Elmira. ** There were some 
other things I wanted to ask you," she added, hesitating. 

" Please do," responded Anthony. 

Elmira began with the things which were easiest and least 
important. 

" You're not — not very unhappy, are you? " she asked. 
And he knew that she referred to tiie irregularity of his birth. 

He did not take offence, though he wished she had asked 
him any other question. But not only had he called the tune 
— ^not only had he insisted upon declaring the facts of his birth 
— ^not only had he sworn to face the music he himself had set 
going; he was also obliged to admit that Elmira had asked 
her question in a tone and spirit of genuine, even tender 
sympathy. 

" No," he declared stoutiy, " I'm not unhappy. In some 
ways I'm happier than I ever was before." 

*' Lady Mary is out of town, isn't she? I would like to 
have seen her before I went." 

" She's in Cornwall, with my father," said Anthony. It 
was not the first time; yet he felt better when it was said. 

" And business — ^your business, Anthony? Is the storage- 
battery going to do all you hoped? " 

'* I think it is," he repUed; and told her something of the 
advance in his affairs since he had last seen her. 

** And the big pile? " asked Elmira. 
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" It'll come in time — ^if we can keep ahead of the other 
inventors long enough." 

** And, since this is the last time I shall see you — at least 
for a very long time/' she said, *' won't you tell me the secret 
of what you're going to do with it when you have it? " 

Anthony laughed and shook his head. 

'' It's phHanthropy, isn't it? " 

'* I hate that beastly word. Well, anyhow, it'll be rather 
a new kind. I mean," he explained, '* that, if I get my chance, 
I'm not going to spend Ufe and money in paffiating misery. 
I won't prop, I'll build. There," he said, with a smile, " that's 
all — and more than I've said to anyone else." 

''Thank you," said Elmira; and then, with a lower and 
softened voice: " I'd be sorrier to hurt you, Anthony, than 
anyone else I know. I do hope I didn't — not much, I mean." 

She had no expectation. Since she had understood fuUy 
her love for him, she had also understood what he had called 
his for her. But she wished, if she could, to find out how he 
had come to understand it himself. 

'* Of course your letter hit me pretty hard," Anthony 
answered. '* But, though I was conceited enough to be 
surprised, I quite understood." 

He paused, hesitating for a moment. 

" Since you have said that about being friends," he went 
on, his mind made up, '* I want to tell you something. A lot 
of things have happened to me lately. People in books, and 
some out of them, say that makes a man fed old. Well, it's 
had just the opposite effect on me. I feel as if I'd jumped 
seven years backwards — as if I were a child again. It only 
means, of course, that I've found out in a hurry that there are 
a lot of things in the world which, from being used to talk and 
read of them, I had got to think I knew something about; 
while all the time I've been quite ignorant of them." 

Again he paused, and Elmira encouraged him with an 
interrogative '* Yes? " , ^ -^ . * . 

'* You see," he continued; " I t]iought you the most 
beautiful thing on earth. I do think you tbe*most beautiful 
girl on earth. I thought I was in love with you-^you knew 
that?" • . •^ 

'* I knew you thought so," said Elmira; " and I knew you 
weren't." 

" You're so wonderful," said Anthony, filling his eyes with 
her beauty, " that 1 wish I hadn't found out that I wasn't. 
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Some women/' he went on, " would think me a beast for saying 
that. But you won't, I know." 

Ehnira greeted this ingenuous confidence with a faint 
smile. 

" How do you know? " she asked. 

'' Because you said a little while ago that you hoped you 
hadn't hurt me." 

" Then that's all right," said Elmira, with an effort at 
gaiety which served its purpose. 

"There's a thing that puzzles me — ^not from mere curi- 
osity," said Anthony. 

'* Be curious, then," answered Elmira. 

*' It's Ingestow. I want to know if — ^if he treated you — " 

" Yes, indeed," she answered. " Lord Ingestow treated 
me absolutely well. He was generous and considerate. It 
was I that didn't play the game." 

" He told me," said Anthony, " that you changed your 
mind." ' 

*' Yes," said Elmira. " But that's not exactly what I 
meant." 

For a while she seemed to reflect, and then added: 

" I'D tell you all about it, if you Uke. But I'd rather not." 

" Then don't," he replied; and a few minutes later rose to 
bid her good-bye. 

She held his hand for a moment in hers, from which she had 
drawn the glove. 

*' Tell me one thing more, Anthony," she pleaded, looking 
up at him in a way which he did not understand. " How was 
it that you foimd out that — that you didn't? " 

Uncomfortable as her eyes and her question made him, 
Anthony told her the truth. 

" You see," he answered in a low voice. " I've been looking 
on at the real thing." 
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A Coloniif EdilloD u alio pnblubed. 

Haw (P. D.). SIX GREAT' SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Ponniti uid IllnRni- 
iIdiu. Saattd Edilitn. Dtmf liw, tj. id. 

Hawaii (A. O. Pamri). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. TruuUttd wid unnnd by. Cr. 

IW. XI-td.Mll. * 

Hsweata.). TRADE UNIONISM— Nbw 
AND Old. Fmrik Ediliim. Cr. itv. 
II. 6d. . 

HndMB (Rabsrt). MEMORIALS OF A Jb. 



THE CITIES OF SPAIN. I 

With Buy IlluitntioDi, of which m >n in 
Colou, by A. W. Rihihgtoh. Dimjr Irr. 

A ColonUl Ediilon ii iIik publUhed. 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. Vnth Coloured Illutiotioa br 

WtLUAM PaIKINMR. &i. 

A Coloni*! EdJIiaa ii aba publbhed. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 

u Inuoduclion. Fa^. bn>. ji . id. ml. 
HNttaarR. H.). S« Luden of Relinoii. 
HnttoojW. I..), M.A, THE LIFE OF 

SIR THOMAS MORE. Wilb Portt^tl. 

Stc*md EdUitn. Cr.Stv. a. 
Sac alio Lendcn of Rcli^on. 
Hratt (P. A.\ A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORENCE. Dtmyin. ji. id. mL 
IbaM (HaullO. BRAND. A Dtwdb. 

Tiuililed br William Wilsoh. Tkird 

Edititm. Cr. >». 31. 6d. 
iwa (W. R.), M.A., FeDow and Tulor of 

Henford CoHeit, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM. The Bunptcn Lecnm for 

ilu. Dimy SB*. lu. id. tut. See al» 

titniy of Dentine 



ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Dtmi Bh. i». &>£ wt. 
JaduoD (C. B.), B.A. See Tuiboolu of 



UMn(S.].M.A. 

MO jP. Kamlltan). See Liii 
b (P.X M.A. See Junior " 

mCW. H. N.), A.R.C.S., J 



OB (B. „ 

WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illuimted. 

F.^ S . TH E "S YALSOfc I ETY' ; 
Wilb ij Ilium 



Rgyal Zvc. jj. id- ntt. 
Huhaa (C. l.> THE 

SHAKESPEARE. Ac 



AND CORNERS. Ck Bi 
S« ilso Baoli) no Boiinem. 

JatfrnitD.OwyB). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Ducnbid aad Illustrated with u 
Coloured Piclu res, Sa/UrSiyMl i6me. ■u.tiZ 

Jtakf (E/ ■' ■ --■--'' 



Uni.e 



» of Law 



: by 5 



t. 3l.6d. 

leBookion. 



. ... the 
LOCAL 



and Noto by Vbuhdn Rbndall, LuHrr. 
Rnsl^jiw- 3i.6d.iut. 

Hutchlnaon (Hance a.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illuunted in coloor wlch 
50 PietuTH by WALTBa Tthdalb and ^ 
hv LucT KEHr-WELCH. A Ckimttr EdI- 
I'im. Cr. tvi. 61. net. 

HBtton (A. WA M.A. See Leaden of 
Relifion and Library of Devotion. 

Hnttmi CBdward). THE CITIES OF 
VMBRIA. With many Ulusnaciona, of 
which »are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Siemd . 



hnodied Reproduction! of Pictorial Leuet* 
of the Fifteenth and Siiteenth CaoKuies. 

J«*Mpp(AHS«wtB(X B.D. See Lsdereof 

.A.. Lilt.D,, Principal of 
Hall. Durham. RE- 



LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. 

See alw Chuidiman's Library and Hand- 

bookf of Theolocy. 

ohumifMra. Banuon). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
lUuttrated. Dimyim. ioa.6d.Mtt. 
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Johnston (Sir H. HA K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
lUastrations and Six Maps. Third Edition, 
Cr. 4ta, x8f. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Cromptoii)f M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition* Fcaf,^vo, 9s.6d.net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. 8w. 
2^. 6d. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Eoyanvo. 9xs.net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Juliana (l^dy) of Norwicii. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Cr. Svo. js, 6d, 

Jnvenal. See Classical Translations. 

*iCappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr, Bvo, 
2S. 6d. net. 

fCaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, 9S. 6d. net, 

Keatinsr (J. F.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

Keats (Jolin). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Ecai^. Zvo. zs. &/. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock. 
D.D., Warden of KebleColleee. Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNGBELL. Third Edition, Fcap. 
8vo. 3X. 6d. ; padded morocco ^ 5X. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynacic (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With 3 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo. 75. 6d. net. 

Kempte (Thomas ft). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition. Fcap.Zvo. -^.dd.; padded 
morocco, 5* . 

Also Translated by C. BiGG, D.D. Cr. 
Bzfo, y. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedv (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (Janes Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divimtyin the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. Btfo. 6s. 

Kimmins (C. W.\ M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

KingUice (A. W.). See Little Library. 



Kiplins (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. Both Thousand. Twenty- 
second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Thousand. Tenth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS, ^isi Thousand, 

Second Edition, ^ Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kniffht (All>ert E.). THE COMPLETE 

CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 

•js. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 
iCnieht (H. J. C), M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
iCnowlinf (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 

Testament Exegesis at King's College, 

London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
l^mb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 

In Seven Volutnes, Demy Bvo. js. 6d, each. 

' See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 
l^mbert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 
LjinilMWS (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 
l^ne-Poole/Stanley). A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
lainjrbrid8:e(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 

Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 9S, 6d, 
Lmw fWilliam^^ See Library of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
l^eacli (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo» las, 6d. net. 
See also James Braid. 
Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 

GosTLiNG. Illustrated in colour. Second 

Edition, Demy Bvo, js. 6d, 
Lee {Captain 1« Melville). A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Bvo, 

3^. 6d, net, 
UJ|^(Perciva]). THE COMIC ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. ^ Embellished with upwards 

of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 

Leech. Post i6mo, 9S. 6d. net. 
l^wes (V. B.), M. A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Lewis (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Illustrated. Ecap. Bvo. ^. 6d. net, 
iJlsle(Portnn#ede). See Little Bookson Art. 
Uttieliales(H.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Lode (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 

College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 

BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 

or. 6d9 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
See also Leaders of Religion and Library 

of Devotion. 
L.Oclcer (P.). See Little Library. 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



Lodge (Sir OHver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A CatecHkm for Parents 
and Teachers. Cr. Zvo, 2x. »■//. 

Loftiio«M(W. P.X M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8cw. cr. net. 



Lonirfenow (H . W.). See Little Librarr. 
Lorlmer (Qeorge Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 



TO HIS SON. Fifteenth Editum. Cf.Svo, 
3r. &/. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Editum. 
Cr, Sve, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samnel). See I. P. L. 

B. V. L. and C. L. Q. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by GborgbMokjiow. 
Fffurth Edition, Fcap, Lto, is. net, 

tjaem»(B.y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 95 Illustrations. TAird 
Edition, Demy 8vo, ^ js, 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 30 are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. Seventh Edition, 
Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With x6 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo, ss, 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Tenth Edition, Fcap. Zzfo. 5s. ; 
India Paper, ns, 6d, 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition, Fcap, 
Zvo. 5r.; India Paper^ js, 6d, 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydoo (Noel S.). See Junior School Books . 

Lyttelton(Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Zvo. 2*. 6d, 

Macanlay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. EditcdbyF.CMoN- 
TAGUB, M.A. Three Volumes, Cr, 8o». xZs. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M*Alieii(J. B. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCuUoch (J. A.). See Churchman's 
Library. 

^MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Cr, Zvom 6s. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (B. R.). See Books on Business. 

M'Dewall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay(A. M.). See Churchman's Library. 

Macklia (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
qoary's Books. 



Mackenzie (W. LeaUe). VLA,, M.IX, 
D.P.H.. etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHC>OL CHILD. Cr. Zvo. 9S. 6d, 

Wldlle Mori (Aotlior of> ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA Ailb HER TIMES. 
WtthaSIIIostFatioos. DemyZt>o,fe,6eLm€t, 

Manns (Lanrle), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr.Zvo. »t,6d, 

Mabafffy (J. P.XLittD. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Folly Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Maitland(P. W.)L LL-D.^Downini^ Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RoyaiZvo, js. 6d, 

Maiden (H. B.X M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr, Zvo, 3s. 6d, 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Sixth Edition, Cr.Zoo. 
xs.6d. 
See also School Histories. 

Marchant (B. C), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
hoose, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr(J. B.X F.R.S., Fellow of St Tohn's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. lUustiated. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With so Illustrations. 
Demnt Zvo. js, 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published* 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

MaMfleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. gvo. 
3«. 6d, net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With n 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Bvo, 
los, 6d, net. 
A Colonial E>lition is also published. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
3f . 6d, net, 

Mm»kitU (A0« See Connoisseur's Library. 

Mason(A. J.XD.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Maasee(aeorge). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LI F£ : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo, as. 6d, 

Maaterman (C. P. Q.), M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Matlieson(Mrs. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE^ Feap, Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

May (PhU). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition, ^to, is, net 

Mellows (Bmma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr, 
Zvo, y, 6d, 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Zvo. as. net. 

Also Cr, Zvo. sd" ftet, 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 

author's * Peace or War in South 

.Africa.* 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussm in Sii. 

TBBN I*TT»ia TO TH» RlGHT HoB. 
JOSEniClUHBBKLAlN, M.P. SlVHllh Edi- 
em. r. VI. » . ^^^^ AFTER 
,_... SORV OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr.tve. ii.6J.iul. 
^^ (J, Q.). THE LIFE AND LET- 



PlKiUBn'rure. JVVni EdititH. Dnt^ Bcv. 
71. (,4: nil. 
A Colonial Edition is alio published. 

MtUta (O. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustmtfd. Cr. Sm. it. id. net. 

nillIlfl(C T,).M.I.M.E. Su TeMboolcs DJ 

MUac (J.°S!), M,A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully IllusD 



31. eiiu.. 

S« also LitllE Libiacy, Sundird Libruy, 
MIocbinin.O.M.A. ScoR.FeeL 
MKcbelKP. Cbalmcra), M.A. OUTLINES 

OFBIOLOGY. Illiutnled. SiamdSdi. 

iioH. Cr.ttv. 6>. 
MIttOD (O. BA JANE AUSTEN AND 

HERTIM^ Wlh nun* Poitiaiu ind 

IltuMnlioDi. SatHdaadCluitftrEditiHi. 



Cr.Sw. 



tfAtarylH.). QUEEtf LOUISA OF 

11^^14 With 4n lltiicfnlinn* Tii^J 



HKwnCH.E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 



Mantaioreiicx (J- B. Q. de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS i^ KEMPIS. HISAGE AND 
BOOK. Wilt aji lUusMlions. Stood 

— M»I1 



Moraf^rThonuwi S« Suodud Libnrv. 
fllorflll (W. Ra Oriel CoUree, OxTocd. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

WilhMapSindPUns. Cf. Sve. 31. 6d. 
Marlcb (R. J.\ !>» of Oifton Collef e. &» 

School EuDUDiUkiD Ssiet. 



Mnule (H. C Q.X D.D. . Lord Bbhop of Dm- 

ham. Se=L™diriofR«liEion. 
MalrJM. M. PatUcoa), M.A. THE 
CHmmSTRY OF FIRE. lIlusBMed. 
Cr. ScK u. 6d. 

~ella(V. A.),M.A. SmJ.T.Dudil 
.rt{R.),Ll-D, See Anliqimty's Books. 

(W.a.l. See R.N. Hall. 
Bon (Braut). HUGO WOLF. 

NewBUQ (Qear^) M.D.,D.P,H.,F.R.S.E.. 

Lecturer on Pubhc Heallh 11 Si. Buiboki- 
mew'i Hoipilal, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Boroueb of 
Finsbuiy. INFANT MORTALITV, A 
SOCTAL Phoblek. With 16 Diairuos. 
J}em)' Sue. h. 61I. ml. 
Navmu (J. H.) ud otber*. See Uhrarr 

NlcboUCI. B.B.). S« Little Librarr. 

Mcklln Ct.\ M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS INTHUCYDIDKS. Cr.tw.u. 

NImrod. See I. P. L. 

Nonate laryt L« Q.). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. IlluMiated. 
Dtrnji Brg. 71. 6J. net. 

NiMTcnard B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Pan 
Arthur. lUusliated. Dtmyiiv. loc. &/.«/. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 11 Col- 
oured lllustntions by Maurick GmiPrEH- 
HAQIH. Second EditioB. Cr. »ro. 61. 

Novalls. THEDISCIPLESATSAISAND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mbs 
Uka Buch, Fatf. ice. 31. id. 

Oldtleld (W. JA U.A., ^ebendarr of 
'■ ' 'PRIMER OF R '--- 



raCAT. 



F RELIGION. 



or Ehguhd. Fcaf. Sm, 21. 6d. 
Oldtunt (P. M.), B.A. S« Teiibooln of 

OUpbaat (Mn.). See Leaden of RcliEioo. 

Oman(C.W.C), M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR. VoL IT.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth Id IfaeFomleenlh Century. Illui- 
■rated. Dimy iva. lor. 6if. tut. 

Otaey(R. l..\ D.D. See Handbocb of 
Theology and Leaden of ReUiion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leulen of Reli^on. 

OwBuCDoBElaa). See Bodu on Buuneis. 

Oilord(M. N.), orGmriHomitaL AHAND. 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third £dituH. 

Ptktt (W. C C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. nrmy»ve. tji. 

Palmar (Prtsderlck). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA Illustrated. Third 
Editisn. DeiK^iva. ji.td.nii. 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



K LOVER'S DIARY. I Vol. ii. Tmb XVIIth 

mu. FrurtkEili 
XIXthtoXXX- 



SMALL LESSONS ON { V 



FARADISUS TERRE5TRIS, C 



NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, i 
EdiWd by Pucival Lahdob. Qimru. 
31. 6d. nrl. 
VmrmBoair (Prof. Laaa). Sec Byantiiw 

Vnnmt (Mn. CIcoMat). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. Wiik 36 IUudk- 
mdom. SHimd Editing. Dtmj S(v. 
iu. 6d. tut. 
A Cokmul li^Ltioo u alio nabliiked. 

PuuL SnLibrir; of Devotion. 

farton (asorn). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURK IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 



Egypt. J. G. MlLNEg M,A. 



and llliutfmtiaiu. 



CoUin'uO Editian !> also pnblislKd. 
rnntW. R-XBenjimin Swift). LIFl 
ESTIONINGS. Cr. --- -- '-■ - 



NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 

FiibeL MaMisali, Repdlo, uid Sulk- 
*y«l Cnuucesnj found in thul Deigh- 
bouihood, wilb a list of tbe species. With 
II Illiut»ltoii> In cdJoui, by Funk 
SoDTHGATS. Siamd EdiliaiL Cr, giv. 6j. 
PeUOCk<N.). Sf Little fiookl on Art, 
Peake (C. M. A.);_F;R-H.S. _ A. H_AND. 



CHRisrs 

Peel (Robcrt^'anTMlDCbln (H. C), M.A. 

OXFORD. With 100 !l]ustr.tnm. in 

Colour. Cr. 8w. 61. 
PmI (Sldncsy), late FellD»- .f Timily ColltEC, 

Oicford, and Stcrelary - ■•- ' ""— 



ntrt^S'.M.PItiidBn),D.CL.,LL.D.,PTo. 
fetsx of Egypiulo^ at Univtnity College. 
A HISTOllY OF EGYPT, frow thb 
Eaxuist Times to the Pkeseht Dat. 
Fully lllustnled. /•• llx velitma. Cr. 



EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

PbUUpa(w! A-). See Onford Biajraphi«. 

PhUliMtU (Bdaa). MY DRVOlf YF.AR. 
With 3B tlliz^rations by j. Lev Pbtkt- 
TattfBrf tad Qkt^er Maiiun, 



LmrwtCr. 

IP ALONi 



UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 



r O.T*^, £ 



THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Teitnal Notes, and a Com- 
nieatan, by W. U. Lindsay, Fellow of 
JesuiC^leee.Oiford. Dimyivo. ioi.6d,jul. 
lowdM-Wardtaw (J. T.\ B.A, Kbg's 
Colleie, Cambridge. Sec Scbool EuiniDa- 



Poer (J. — 

LEGIONAKV. Cr. 80 
Pollard (Altec). See Little Booki on An. 
PallardtA. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 



PniKXa.). SeeR. Wyon 
PreicottW. L.> ABOITT niuo 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. 



(Deborab). A MODERN 

_ . _ k. Cr. iM. 6t. 
Pratbcroe (Bnicst). THE DOMINION 



OF MAN, Geoc 



3 fD)J.pagc ItloitiuioiK. 
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THE UICRO- 

ISM OF LONDON, or London ik 

IHIATUU. Wilh lU IlllKInliDni in 
1 Tkni Velnmii. Small tto. 

QBlUer CiMKbX THE 

_>OMP. A PuDCKSSioN or 

EngluhLtucs. SatHdB^tim. Cr.Sve. 



•Q*a.-t. 0.11 

GOLDEN POU 



■1 Ediu 



wmibliib 



B (R, B.), M.A. See WeMmiiuter 

Ranrn^u™*?!!.). THE WOUEN-ART- 
ISTS Of BOLOGNA. With « Illu>- 
tiitiona. J?£iHjr t», 71. M. nit. 

Rut (LoOMlale). B.O., Oioo. DAMTE 
liSD HIS ITALV. Wilh 31 lUium- 

ud DncumeDIs. Z>(n» Biv. lu. 61^ jmC. 
RkbU (F. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Leclunr in 

BoKliiliit MirduntVenluren'TecliniciI 

Colleee, BriitDl. HIGHER ENGLISH. 

Cr. Siw. u. 6>£ 
Randolpb (B. W.), D.D. See Libnry of 

RuiBle (D. yf.X MA. A STUDENT'S 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Bw>. 

jr. 6rf. 
RuhdsU (HiutlaM), M. 

Tutor of Ne» College, 

TRINE AND DEVELI 

Rbvmi(J.'J.),D.D. See AniiqiuiyE Books. 
RawitonietLawruKC, E(q.}, SecLP.L. 
RnaoDd (WalUr). See S^ool Hliiariei. 
ARMlPadd]'. Seel.P.I. 
R«Wmi{W.), H.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. Svo. 

Redpath (H. A.], M.A. See VeiimlnBta 



Robert* (M. B.). S« C. C Qunner. 

Robertaon (AA D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Eieter. REGNUM DEI. The Bempton 
Lecluresorigei. Dimrivt. -jt.td.ntl. 

RMartHQ (C. armt}. M.A, Fellow of All 
Souls' Colleie, Oiford, Eiuniner in Ihc 
Honours School ofModem HlHorv, Oiford , 
.!)oi-n«j4. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1931. DcMf Sen. lOI. 6J. 

Robert»n (C Qrant) ud Bartboloniew 
(J. a.), F.R-S.K, F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF ■ 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. ZtiKX^HrW. j 



Rabertiim(Slra.S.kK.CS.I, CHITRAL: 



THE 



Bible. 
RoMnsan (Cadlla). 

OF DEACONESSES. Wilh ui Introduc 
lion by Che liie Aidilrishop of Cutdbur. 
Cr. aw. _ji. 6J. 

RoblnK>n(P. S.). See ConnoisKur'a Libiuy. 

Rocbcloucauld (La). See Little Ubniy. 

Rodwell (Q.), fi.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginneis. With 
■ Preface by Waltie Lock, D.D., Warden 
orKebleCoIleib Fcaf.imi. v.iJ. 

RmCPfMU. OLC OAK FURNITURE. With 
ininylilusIniiiDnsbytbeAuthor.includiDE 
a frontispiece in colour. Dem^lttt. iiH.6d. 

a.mn (A. a. L.X M.A. See Books on 

Business. 

Raaa (Bdward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Sew. 31, 6^. Alii in 4 
PKrli. Pmrit I. and II. 6d. tack; Part 
lll.ii.: PartlV.xoi. 

RswBlrea (Joabu). THE IMPERIAL 
DRGG TRADE. A Ra-SrATBUEHT or 
THB Opium Qubstiob. Siamd and 
Ciiaftr JidiliBn. Cr. tva. U.M/. 

Rnbia (A. B.), D.D. See Junior School 



PRINCIPIA THEfeAP^UTfcA^ 

Dtmji Biv, ji. 6d. nil. 
St. Aulea. See IdbraryofDevoiign. 
St. Anenatliu. See Libruy of DevotioD. 
St. Cm* (Vlacount). See Oiford Bio- 

sCiWida of AmM. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSEK ST- FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Ne>ly tTuslated br WiLMAH 
HavwooD. Wilh en Introdoctlon by A- 
G. F. HoTBLL, and 40 Illustiations from 
Italian Painters. Dim^ Biw. ;>. ml. 
See also Studard Library and Libnry of 

■Said' (H.Miiiira). REGINALD. Satnd 

Ediliin. Fcaf. 8do. at. 6d. ml. 
Saica <St. Francis de). See Library of 

SalnoB (A. L.). See Little Guides, 
Sarnaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. lUusltaled, 

Satbas (C). See Bytanline Teils. 
Scbnltt{Joho). See Bysinliiie Tuts. 
"-Jltt (A. H.). WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL. With Portiaiti and lllui. 

Itations, Cr. Bvc. 3,. 6d, 
_ .■adaniarc (Cyril), iit LilUe Guides. 
Sella fV. P.). M.A, THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE Illustrated. Cr. tta. 
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Seloiu (Bdnmad). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. lUiistnted hj G. W. Ord. 

Snftnik £diti0m. Fcmp. 8m. m . td, 
Sek00l Edition, xt, U. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

With X9 Illnstrations hj Augusta Gukst. 

Second Edition. Fcnp 9vo. as,6d. 
S«ttle (J. H.). ANECDOTKS OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d, not, 
ShakMfMm (WUllan). 
THE FOURFOUOS, 1693; 163s: 1664; 

1685. Each £4, 4S. net, or a compltte act, 

Folk* 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio a is nearlv ready. 
See alio Aroen and Little Qnarto 
Shakespeare. 
Shmrp (£>. VICTORIAN POET& Cr. 

dvo. as, 6d, 
Sharp (CecU). See S. Baring-Goold. 
Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Cttle Books on 

Shediock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr.Bvo. «• 
Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the deatn of John Keats, Author of 

' Endymion/ etc Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, xBsz. ax. not. 
Sheppord (H. P.)» M.A. See S. Baring- 

Govld, 

SherweU (ArthnrX M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Tkird Edition. Cr. Ivo. 
%s. 6d. 

Shipley (Mary B.> AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illuscrations. 
Part I. Cr. Bvo, at, 6d. net, 

SIcbel (Walter). DISRAELI : A Study 

in Penonality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 

DomjfZvo, i*s,6d,not. 
See also Oxford Bicq^^phies. 
Simo (J.). See Little Book s on Art 
SfaBOBSon (O. A.). FRANCESCO 

G U A R D I. With 41 Plates. Itt^orial 

4to, £9t as, net, 
Sketchley (R« B. D.). See Little Books on 

ArL 
SIdptoo (H. P. K.). See LitUe Books on 

Art. 
Shideo (Doufflas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over aoo Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Cr, 8tv. ks. net. 
Small (BvanX M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Ilhastrated. 

Cr. Bivo. as. 6d. 
Soiallwood (M. O.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Smedley(P. B.). SeeLP.L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 

M.A Two volumes. Demy Svo. ais. 

net. 
See also Standard Library. 
Smith (Horace and James). See Little 

Library. 



Smith (If. BoflUMal M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crvum 8w. 

as. With Answers, as. 6d, 
SmHh CReyde N. O.). THE PILLOW 

BOOR: A Gaxnkr op Many Moods. 

Second Edition. Cr. 9vo. as. 6d. noL 
Smith (R. Miidle). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fca^. %vo. 

3X. 6d. not. 
Smith (Newell C). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (Joha Thimiaa). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 

WiLPKKD Whittbn. Illustrated. Wide 

Demy %vo, ias,6d, net. 
SneU (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Snowden(C. B.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Sew. 4s. 6d, 
Sopheclee. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
Soath(WlltoaB.)^M.A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Sootbey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannav. 
VoL I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
VoL n. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 

Essex, and Raleigh X Cr, 8fv. 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 
Spence (C. H.), M. A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 

Z3». 6d, net, 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staley (Bdffcnmbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Royal Zro. t6.«. net, 
Stanlnidxe (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 
• Standlff e.* GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 

Second Edition. Fcap, Zvo, is. 
Stead (D. W.). See D. Gallaher. 
Stedmaii(A. M. M.X M.A. 
INITIALATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. JVm/A Edition. Fcap. 

8v». xe, 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi. 

tion, Cr, Zvo. as. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. iZmo. 

IS. 6d, 
EASY SELE(n'IONS FROM CiESAR 

The Helvetian War. Second Edition, 

iZmo, IS. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. iZmo. Second Edition. 

IS. 6d. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed, Fca^. 

Zvo. IS. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. is. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
- SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. E leventk and Cheaper Edition^ 
re-written, Cr, Zvo, is. 6d, Original 
Edition. 9S. 6d. Key, 3;. nef. 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo, IS, 6d, With Vocabulary, zs. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap, Svo. 
is, 6d, With Vocabulary. 9S, Key, ss, 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition, Fcap. Zvo, is. 6d, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iZmo, Second Edition, xs. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised. xZfHO, is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, js. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
visfd. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap. Zvo, as. 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition, 
iZmo, Zd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seven/h Edi. 
tion. revised. Cr, Zvo. is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised, Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr, Zvo, as, 6d. 
Kjby, 3^ . net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition, Fcap. Zvo. is. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel CR. Elliott), M.A., F.CS, THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edi tion. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.)* of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Sttddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo, Third Edition, 
•JS. 6d, 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
'■■ TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Cr, Zvo. 3*. 6d. 
Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 
Storry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 

COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 7s. 6d, 

Steuart ({Catherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second EdittoH, Cr,^oo, 6s. 



Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 12*. 

Library Edition. Demy Zvo. a vols. 95s.net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA letters. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R, L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
. Zvo, 6s, net, 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. a.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Zvo, 3X. 6d, 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellerton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the^ Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
Zvo, 5^. net, 

Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 7s. 6d, 
net. 

Stroud (H.)t I>*Sc, M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Strtttt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J . Charles Cox, LL. D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto, 91s. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

5turch(P.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, x 8^2-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap, 
$s. net. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See LP. L. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, 
v, 6d, 
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S7BipMMl(B.M.), M.A., M.D. SeeAndent 
Cities. 

Syrett (Nette). See Little Blue Books. 

llicitllS. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc., by R..F. Davis, M.A., 
Fca^, 8tw. %t, 

GERMANIA. Bt the same Editor. Fcap. 
%vo. 9S, See also Classical Translations. 

TallackrW.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demjf Bvc. los. 6d, ngt. 

Taolftr (J. )• See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. B.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. DemyZvo, rot. 6d, net. 

Taylor (P. Q»), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Ta^or (1. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in EUu-Iy Church History and Tradition. 
With a6 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Taylor (T. M.X M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. Zvo. 7s. &/. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. 800. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

ThackerayJ[W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (P. V.X M.A. INSECT LIFE.' 
lUustrated. Second Editicn Revised, Cr, 
Zvo. 9S. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

TUeston (Mary WO. DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium i6mo. as. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Litde 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
3 Maps. Third Edition. Demy Bvo. jos, 
6d. net, 

Toynbee (Pasret), M.A., D.Litt. See 
Oxford Biographies. 

Trevelyan(Q. M,), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. xor. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (Q. B.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-Qill (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition, 
Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vauffhan (Henry). See Little Library. 

Vattff han (Herbert M. ), B. A. (Oxen. ). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo, xor. 6d, net. 



THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 35 Illw 
trations in Colour by Mauricb GaBiFrBM- 
HAGEN. Cr. Bvo.^ 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voeselin (A.)^ M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

WaddeU(CoLL.A.XLL.D.,Ca LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, Demy 8cvl yx. td, net. 

Wade (a. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Cleather and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes. Fcap 800. 
or. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.— Thb Ring op thb Nibblung. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. II. — Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 

The Holy Grail. 
Vol. III. — Tristan and Isolde. 

Wall (J. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy 8ov. 
4X. 6d, net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (laEaac) and Cotton (Charles). 

See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vemon (Hon. WllUam), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvbnuto oa Imola and otherauthorities. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. In Two Volumes. Second 
Edition^ entirely re> written. Cr, 8tv. Z5X. 
net. 

Waterhonse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edithn. 
Small Pott Bvo, 2x. net, 
See also Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr.Bioo, 
9S, See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Wells(J.),M. A., FellowandTutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. -is, 6d, • 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr. Bvo, 3*. 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

Wheldon(P.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Illustrations, 
7 of which are by A. H. Bucklano. JLetrrt 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
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WhlUeyCC). See W. E. Henley. 

Whibley (L.)» M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WhltakerCO. HA M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wards 
Fowler, M.A. Cr. Svo. dr. 
See also Standard Library. 

Wllitfield (E. B.)* See Commercial Series. 

Wliitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, 
I2S. 6'i, net, 

Wliiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West crom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr, Bvo, 2S. tsL 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

WilbeHorce (WUfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DEPROFUNDIS. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 5s, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE WORKS OF— 

♦THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy Bvo. 
i2s. 6d. net, 

•POEMS. Demy Bvo, xss. 6d. net. 

•INTENTIONS. Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. net, 

•SALOME, AN D OTHER PLAYS, Demy 
B7W. 12s. 6d. net, 

•LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 
Bvo, \2S. 6d. net, 

•A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCK 
Demy Bvo. xas. 6d. net. 

•AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Bvo. 
T2X. €d. net. 

•THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST. Demy Bvo. j2s.6d.net 

•A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Bvo. 
1 2 J. 6d. net. 

•LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Bvo. 
125. 6d. net. 

Wllkins (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. Bvo. 2*. 6d. 

Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
4io. y. 6d. net. 

Williamson (M. Q.)- See Ancient Cities. 

WilHamson (W.). THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 

xos. 6d» 

WilUamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Willson (Beckles). LORD STRATH- 
CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo.^ js, 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Wilmot-Buzton (B. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr, Bvo, Seventh Ed, 3*. 6d, 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr, Bvo, 3^. 6d, 
See also Beginner's Books. 
Wilson( Bishop.)* See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 

Texts 
Wilton '(Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Pott Bvo, as, 6d, 
Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d, 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 

to Composition. Cr» Bvo, 3^. 6d, Key, 

5*. net, 
Windle (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 

2uary's Books, Little ^ Guides, Ancient 
lities, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc, 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes, Fourth 
Edition, DemyBvo, 251. net. 

Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. lUus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.AQ.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Demy Bvo, 
X2S. 6d. net, 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopfokd A. Brookb. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. Nbw. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Bvo. 
JS. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Colerldsre (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, C^ambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wrieht (C. Qordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy x6mo. 
xs. 6d. net. 

Wriffht (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcap. Bvo. 
xs. 64* 

Wrong (Qeorge M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demf 
Bvo, JS. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also publishecU 
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WjmtttKatmWLy. See M. R. Gl<Mg. 

WvldeCA. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8«v. 
15*. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wyndham(Rt.Hon.Oeorfl:e).M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy &va. Buckram, gilt top, 
lof. deL 

Wyoii(R.)andPnuice(0.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr, Svo, as. 6tf. net, 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
YERSE. Selected from Modem Writers. 



Reifised amd Enlarged EdiHom, Cr. Sm 

YcmngiHlson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With Z38 lUustratioos. 
Sixth Edition, ^ Demy 8vo, zax. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Appreda- 
tion of the Motor Car. StnaU Demy Sew. 
5f . net. 

Yonnff (T.M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr,Zvo. Cloth^ as,6d.; 
PapeT boatds. is, 6d, 

Zlmmeni (Antonla). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRl- 
CITY? Fcap, 8ev. is, 6d, net. 



Ancient Oities 

General Editor, & C. A WINDLE, D.S&, F.R.& 
Cr, 8zv. 4^. 6d, net. 



CintSTBK. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Canterbury. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. ByS. A.O. Fitzpatridc Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 



Harvey. Illustrated 



The Antiqnary'8 Books 

General Editor. J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy Svo, Ts, 6d, net. 



Engush Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Remains op the Prehistoric Age in 
England. ^ By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By ]. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

Archveology and False Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrines of British Saints. By J. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



The Royal Forests of England. By J. 

C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illttstrated. 

The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 

Ballard, B. A. , LL. B. With 27 1 llustrations. 
The Brasses of England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin. M. A. With many Illustrations. 
Parish Life in MsDiiCVAL England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition, 

The Bells of England. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D.^ F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition, 



TheArden Shakespeare 

Demy ^0, 2s. 6d, net each volume. 

General Editor. W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction. Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan, 
The Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

IConiinmed, 



Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 
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ARDBN SHAKESFRARE—eOHttnueJ. 

Othbllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Andronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

Cymbblink. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

The Mbrry Wives of Windsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

King Henry V. Edited by H. A. EYans. 

All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

The Taming op the Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon op Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by MoretonLnce. 



The Mbrchamt op Vbnxcb. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Troilus and Crbssida. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by R. H. 
Case. 

Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
The Two Gentleman op Verona. R, 

Warwidc Bond. 
Periclesi Edited by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy op Errors. Edited by H. 

Cuningham. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Iyof B. John. 



The Beginner's Booka 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition, Illustrated. Fcap,%vo, is. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, is. 

Easy ExsRasEs in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition, Fcap, 



Svo, Without Answers, is. With Answers. 

IS. 3d, 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Ftyith Edition, Fcap, 

Zvo. xs. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of 'Dictation Passages.' Cr.Svo, is. 



Books on Bnsiness 

Cr, Svo, 2s. 6d, net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition, 
The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whytc, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N. A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side op Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LCF.CS. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
•A. MoiL' 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade op Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the Univecsity of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

The History op Psellus. Edited by C 



Zachariah op Mitylene. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy Zvo, las. 6d, net, 

EvAGRius. Edited by L^on Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. J>emy 8cv« i9s» 6d» not* 



Sathas. Demy Zvo, 151. net. 
Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy Zvo, js. 6d, net. 
The Chronicle op Morea. Edited by John 

Sdunitt. Demy Zvo* 15s. ntt. 
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The Ghnrdunan's Bible 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.RS.E. 
J*ca^. 9vo, IS. 6d, net each, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the piractical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
snonding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

Isaiah. EditedbyW.B. Barnes, D.D. T>w0 

Volumes. With Map. as. tut each. 
Thb Epistlb of St. Paul the Apostlk to 

THE Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Whttaker, 

M.A. 
Thb Gospbl According to St. Mark. 

Edited by J. C. du Buisson, M.A. a«. &£ 

net. 
St. Paul's Epistlbs to the Colossians 

AND Philemon. Edited by H. J. C. Knight, 

M.A. 3X. net. 



Thb Epistlb op St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robio' 
ion, M.A. Second Edition, 

EccLBSiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

The Epistlb op St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Epistlb op St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford, M.A. 



The Ghnxchmaii's Lilirary 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 
Crown 8tv. 35. 6d, each. 



Thb Beginnings op English Christianity. 

By W. E. Collins, M.A With Map. 
Some New Testament Problems. By 

Arthur Wright, D.D. 6*. 
The Kingdom op Heaven Herb and Here* 

AFTER. By Canon Winter botham, M.A., 

B. So., LL. B. 
The Workmanship op the Prayer Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden, D.D. Second Edition, 



Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 

The Old Testament andtheNewScholar> 
ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. 6s. 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

The Church op Christ. By E. T. Green, 
M.A. 6s. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. 6s, 



Olassical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo, 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 



iEscHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choephoroc, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. 5J. 

Cicero— De Oratore L Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3'. 6d, 

Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic ii., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5;. 

CiCERO^De Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A 3^. 6d. 

Cicero — De Officiis. I'ranslated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6d, 



Horace — The Odes and Epodes. Translated 

by A. D. Godley, M.A. us.^ 
Lucian — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 

nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 

The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 

T. Irwin, M.A. 3*. 6d. 
Sophocles — ElectraandAjax. Translated by 

£. D. A. Morshead, M.A. as.6d. \ 

Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans- 

lated by R. B. Townshend. as. 6d, 
The Satires of Juvenau Translated bv 

S. G, Owen. 9s. 6d, ' 
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Glassies of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 



Thb Akt of thb Grbbks. By H. B. Walters. 
With ZZ3 Plates and z8 Illustrations in the 
Text. IVide Rciyal %vo, 12s. 6d, net. 



Velazquez. By A. de Bensete. With 94 
Plates. IVide RoytU Zvo, xos,6d,M4t, 



Commercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown Svo. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. sj. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies from 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 7S. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is. 6d. 
The Economics of Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Second Edition, 

IS. 6d, 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, as. 
A Commercial Geography of the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lydc, M.A. Et/tA 

Edition. 2S. 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. ar. 



A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, xs. 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition. 2s, 
German Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition, as. 6d, 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, ts. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ence. By E. £. Whitfield, M.A. Secona 

Edition, as. 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, is. 6d. 
The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. as. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second EditioH, as. 



The Oomioisseur's Library 

Wide Royal Svo, 2$s, net. 



A sumptuous series of ao books on art, 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

Mezzotints. By C3rril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, so in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaslcelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With z6o Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition. 



written by experts for collectors, superbly 
colour. The technical side of the art is 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates tn 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo* 
gravure. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With a8 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and xa in Colour. 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 



The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Third Edition, 



The Imitation of Christ. Edited by C. 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

[Continued 
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Thb Libkakt of DKvonoif c o mt i mmed , 

Ltka Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock,D.D. 
A Sbuous Call to ▲ Dbvout and Holt 

Lirs. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. Stcond 

EditwH, 
Thk Tbmplb. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. StcoudEdiUcn, 
A GuiDB to Etbknity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
Thx Psalms or David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
LntA Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon ScoU Holland 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
Thx Innbr Wat. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hntton, M.A 
Thb Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jerram, aC.A. 
On thb Lovb of God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual of Consolation from thb 

Saints and Fathbrs. Edited by J. H. 

Born, B.D. 
Thb Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A 
Thb Devotions of St. Ansblm. Edited by 

C. C t. Webb. M.A 
Gracb Abounding. ByJohnBan3ran. E^ted 

by S. C Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A E. Bum, B.D. 



Ltra Sacra : A Book of Sacred ▼« 
Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book from thb S aints and Fathbrs. 
Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 

Heavenly wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by £. C Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. EditedbyW.R. Inge, M.A 

An Introduction to Thb Dbvout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Bams. M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By xienry 
Montagu, E^irl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Wauerhouse. 
Editor of ' A Little Book of Life and Death.^ 

The Littlb Flowers of thb Glorious 
Mbsser St. Francis and op his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers HowelL 

The Spiritual Guide, which disencumbers 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Getting of Perfect Contemplation 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de MolinoSj Priest 
Translated from the Italian copy printed at 
Venice, 1685. Printed in Uie year 
MDCLxxxviii. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Lytteltcm. 



The ninstrated Pocket Library of Plain and Oolonred Books 

Fcap %vo. 3J. dd, net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfullY reprinted from the first or b^t editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 

Old Colourbd Books. By George Paston. 

With x6 Coloured Plates. Fca^.^vo, as, net, 
Thb Lifb and Db ath or John M vtton, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With x8 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Ftmrtk 

Edition. 
Thb Lifb op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. Second Edition, 
Mr. Spongb's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 
Asx Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by Jolm Leech. 



Thb Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wooal 
The Toub of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 

OF Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 

Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours.' With 

34 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance of Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Tvoo Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance of Life : A JPoem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with a6 

Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandaon. 

IConHmui. 
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tLLUSTRATBD PoCKET LIBRARY OP PlAIN AND COLOURBD BoOKS—COHttMted, 



Life in London : or, the Day and Nizht 
Scenes ofjerry Hawthorn, Esq. , and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthiaa Tom. By 
Pierce Eean. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Crulkshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom I>ashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Alkea and Rowlandson, etc. 
TwB Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 97 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row. 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Nbwcome. By an Officer. With 15 Cfolonred 
Plates by T. Kowlandson. 

The National Sports op Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of * National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 



The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 34 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
smd an Improved Method of making Planta« 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen: Con* 
taininjg the completest Instructions for 
Walkm^, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stnmblmg, and Tumbling. Ilhastrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dceherty. 
By a Real Paddv. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomb in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. WiA 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With so Coloured 
Flates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by Z3 Etchings executed by^ Louis 
Scfaiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
WUliamBlake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— 2z in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. 

iEsop's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewidc 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshvik. 

Frank Fairlbgh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Thb Compleat Angler.^ By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuu in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Miyor of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers.^ By Charles Didcens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Se3rmour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Jnnior Examination Series 

EdUed by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap, 8w. is. 



Junior French Examination Papbrs. By 

F. Jacob, M. A. Second Edition* 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition, 
Junior Engush Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

ByW. S. Beard. Third Edition, 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

JimiOR Gbnbral Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to thb above. 3^ . fd, net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
Junior German Examination Papers. By 

A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Junior Sehool-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D.. and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



A Class-Book op Dictation Passages. By 

W. WiUttmson. B.A. Tive^ EtUHoa, 

Cr, 8fw. IS, €d. 
Thb GotPKL Accx)BDnfG TO St. Matthbw. 

Edited hf E. WOton South, M.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr, 8cw. if. 6d. 
Thb Gospel Accoedingto St. Mark. Edited 

hy A. S. Ruble, IXD. With Thrae Maps. 

Cr, 8e«. xs,6d, 
A JONtOK English Geammak. ByW.MHlUAni- 

son, B.A. WithniunerouspMMumforjMursing 

and anahrsit, and a chapter on Einay Writing. 

ThirdBditioH. Cr,2iv, as. 
A J uNiOE Chemistry. By S. A. Tyler, B. A. , 

F.CS. WithySIUustxataons. Third Edi- 

iioH, Cr, 9p0, as, 6d, 
The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 

A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 8ew. ax. 
A Junior Frrnch Grammar. By L. A. 

^met and M. J. Acatos. Cr, 8tw. as. 



Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Cloagh, A.R. CS. Chemistry 
by A. E. Donsun, B.Sc. With a Plates and 
Z54 Diagrams. Fottrtk EdiHwn, Cr, 8«v. 
%s,U. 

A Ivmott Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 376 Diagrams. F(mrth Edition, Cr. 
9iv0, as. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 
and X09 Diagrams. Cr, 8tw. as, 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 
caron, M. A. Sscptui Edition, Cr, %vo. zs. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. Wi<^ 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, a A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
9iP0, at, 

Thb First Book op Rings. Edited by 
A. E. RuBiB, D.D. With Maps. Cr, Bvo. 
as. 



LeAdaiB of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHINQ, M.A., Ouioa of Westminster. With Portraits, 

Cr. Svo. as. net. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M. A. 
Bishop Wilberporce. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. OUphant. 
Lancelot Andrewbs. By R. jL Ottley, 

D. D. Suond Edition, 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E^ L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Third Edition. 
John Knox. ByF.MacCtmn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fo3c, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D.CL. Third Edition. 
John Donne. By Augiistus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



The Little Bine Books 

niustraUd^ Demy i6mo. 2s, 6d. 



z. The Castaways op Meadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb. 
3. TikE Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by £. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Peelbs at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



8. 



The Treasure op Princegatb Prioby. 

By T. Cobb. 
Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By 

Roger Ashton. 

A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. 
Webb. 



9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 



Little Books on Art 

With many lilustrations, Dtmy l6mo, 2s, 6d, net. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 Ulustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition, 
Book plates. E . Almack. 
Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition, 
Romney. George Paston. 



Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 
Leighton. Alice Corkran. 
Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

{Continued, 
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LiTTLi Books on Art— couiinued, 

Greuzb and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

DOrer. Jessie Allen. 

HOPPNBR. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

BuRNE- Jones. Fortun^e de Lisle. Seeond 

Editton, 
Rembrandt. Mrs. £. A. Sharp 



e 

Corot. Alice PoUjUjd Notes. 
Raphael. A. R. D^ 

Millet, "^^^^l^each volume. 
Illuminated MSS. 
Christ in Art. Mr?^* 
Jewellery. Qrril L 
Claude. Edward Dii 
The Arts OP Japan. 
Enamels. Mrs. Nelson DEu^ 



The Uttle (Galleries 

Ditny i6mo, 2s, Cd. nei. 




of 



•MRT of 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great paS^ the 
Each volume contains 90 plates in photogravure, together wi^ a short outline oT' 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery of Romney. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppnbr. 



A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Little Gallery op English Poits. 



\ 



The Uttle Guides 

With many Illustrations bj B. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott ZivOi chth^ 2s, 6d, net,; leather^ y, 6d, net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (i) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by £. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 



Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Swond BdiHon. 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 

M. A. Seventh Edition, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By Georee Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. £. Trotttbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant,'M.A. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Rditum. 

Buckinghamshire. By £. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Bari^-Gould. 
Dorset. By Frank K. Heath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 



Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. 
The Isle op Wight. By G. Clinch. 
Kent. ByG. Clinch. 
Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W, A. Datt. 
Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition, 
The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. £. 

Moms. 
The North RmiNG op Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Barine-Gould. 
Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Uttle Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogra vm e Frontispieces. 
Small Pott $vo. Each Volume^ cloth, is, 6d, net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. EdttedbyE.V. Lucas. TwoVoU, 



NORTHANGER abbey. Edited by E. V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon(Prancls). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wright 

\ContiwHed^ 
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Edited by O. IXHE INGOLDSBY 
* *^ « iv i by J. B. Atlay. 

A Class-Book op Dicta 

W. WmiM^Ot BA.^ A LITTLE BOOK 

TkB GotPKL ACCOBDINC 

Edited by E. WUtoP- THE HISTORY 
Three Maps. CrJ^ VATHEK. Edited 

The Gospel Ace*"* Ross. 

by A. S. RAkun). SELECTIONS FROM 
Cr.hoo, lAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

AJoniokBni. 
soa.aA (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
^"•Ti HiNDBS Grooms. Tw0 Volumes, 

. T^ ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

-t^AMPSON. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Canning (Qeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with Gbosgs 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abrahun). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 

MiNCMIN. 

Cmbbo (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 
Dbane. 

Cndk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. Two Volustus, 

Cnwhaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Ekiited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (AUghieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

Dariey (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Perrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich • Freer and Lord 
Iddesleigh. Two Volumes, 

THE INHERITANCE. TtM Volumes, 
aaskeU(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
£. V. Lucas. Second Edition, 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER'. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 

Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 

Masefield. 
KIngUke (A. W.). EOTHEN. With as 

Introduction and Notes. Second Bditien, 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. GoDLEY, M. A. A reprint of the 

First Edition. 

rellow(H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 
Beeching, M.A., Canon of Westmmsttt. 

Molr(p.Ai.j. MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

NlcholaCJ. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoiicaald(La> THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlbt, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 
BbbcminGi M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

WORDSWORTHE. 

MAUD. Edited by EuzabethWordswoktb. 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwtnn. 

Three Volumes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwvnn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Editedby S. Gwthm. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Editedby Edward 

Hutton. 

Walton (lasaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. EditedbyJ.BucHAN. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Ninth Edition, 
Also on Japanese Paper. Leather, y, 
net, 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. 

WprdsworthJW.) andCoIerldge (S. T.X 

itedln "" 



LYRICAL BALLADS. Edit 
Sampson. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott i6mo. In 40 Volumes, Leather^ price is, net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, los. net. 



Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 

humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the editionpub- 
hshed by W. Pickering in 1851. JJemy 
Szmo. Leatkerf as. net. 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitzGerald. , From 
the editicxi published by W. Pickering in 
1853. Detny "^anto. Leather^ zs, net. 

The RubAiyat op Omar KhavyAm. By 
Eklward FitzGerald. From the xst edition 
of Z859, Third Edition, Leather^ is. net. 



Thb Life of Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Cherbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. Medium ^amo. Leather^ as, net. 

The Visions op Dom Francisco Quevbdo 
ViLLBGAS, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English bv R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, z668. 
Leather, as. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of T848, Leather^ 9S. net. 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap. Svo. Each volume ^ cloth y 2s. 6d. net ; leather ^ 35. 6^. net. 

T. F. Henderson. 
With 13 



Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With Z2 Illustrations. Second 

Edition. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With z3 Illustrations. Seamd Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bbhop of Gloucester. With zs Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C Benson, M.A* With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Xhk Young Pretender. By C S. Terry. 

With 12 Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By 

With Z2 Illustrations. 
Chatham.^ By A. S. M'Dowall. 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With r6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With za 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With Z2 

Illustrations. 
GoBTHB. By H. G. Atkins. With Z2 Illus- 
trations. 
Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

Z3 Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on aj^lication 
to the Publishers. Fi/th Edition. 
Crown Zvo, dr. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key {Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich« Sixth EdiiioH. 



Key {Third Edition) issued as above 
6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. £. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key {Fourth Editum) issued as above. 
js. net. 

Examination Papers in English Histost. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B. A. 
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School Histories 

Illustrated, Crown 8m. is. StL 



A School. History op Warwicksmirb. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

A School History op Sombrsbt. By 
Walter Raymond. 

A School History op Lancashire, by 
W. E. Rhodes. 



A School History op Sukrky. By H. E. 
Maiden, M.A. 

A School History op Mxddlbssx. By V. 
G. Plan and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., aSc., and G. R. MILLS. M.A. 



Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Third Edition. Cr, Stto, y.6d. 

Practical Physics. By H. Stroad, D.Sc., 
M.A. Cr, itfo, 31. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. Part l By W. 
French, M.A. Cr. 9o0. Fenrth Edition, 
It. 6d. Part II. By W. French, M.A., and 
T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr, Zvo. is. 6d. 

Tbchnical Arithmetic and Gbombtrv. 
By C T. MilHs, M.I.M.E. Cr. Sw. 
y, 6d. 

Examples in Physics. By C £. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. Svo. 31. 6d, 



Plant Lipb, Studies in Garden and ScfaooL 
By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 390 
Diagrams. Cr. ivo, y. 6d. 

The Completb School Chbmistry. By F. 
Oldham, B.A. Illustrated. Cr. 8tw. 

An Organic Chbmistry for Schools and 
Technical Institutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc (Lend.), F.CS. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 

Elementary Science for Pupii. Tbacheks. 
Physics Section. By W, T. Clough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.X F.C.S. Chemistry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan. B.Sc. (Lond.X 
F.CS. With 2 PUtes and 10 Diagrams. 
Cr. Sv0, as. 



Methnen's Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M. A 
One Shilling each. 



L*HiSTOiRE d'une Tulipe. Adapted hyT. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson ob Roland, Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
M^moirbs de Cadvchon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Methnen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library Is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four : — 1. Soundness op Text. 2, Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume c(M1« 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a f , which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready : — 



The Meditations op Marcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
The Novels of Jane Austen, In 5 volumes. 

Vol. I. — Sense and Sensibilitv. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 

Verulam. 
Rbligio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

By ]£dmund Burke. 
The Poems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. Byjoseph Butler, D.D. 
The Poems op Thomas Chatterton. In 3 

volumes. 
Vol. I. — Miscellaneous Poems. 

iContinmed, 
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Mbthubn's Standard LiBRARV—contimted, 

tVol. II. — ^The Rowley Poems, 
f The New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D, G. Rossetti. 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
The History of the Decline and Fall of 
THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
tne more expensive edition are not given. 
fTHB Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The PoemsandPlavs of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works ok Ben J[onson. 

Vol. I.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
Vol. II.— Cynthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 
On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
k Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. . 
The Poems of John Milton. In a volumes 

Vol. I. — Paradise Lost. 
The Prose Works of John Milton. . 
Vol. I. — Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kines and Magistrates. 
Select Works of Sir Thomas More. 

Vol. I. — Utopia and Poems. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor. Doable Volttme. 

The translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Littlb Flowers of St. Franos. 

Translated by W. Heywood. • 
The Works of William Shakespeare. In 

zo volumes. 
Vol. I.— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy ot 

Errors. 
Vol. II. — Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The First Part of King Henry rv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.—The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vi. 
Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 

VI. ; The Tragedy of King Richard iil ; 

The Famous History of the life of King 

Henry viil 
The Poems of^Pekcy Bvsshb Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 
Vol. L— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam^ etc. 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Sblborne. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., RSa, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fu/fy Illustrated, 



How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. %vo. xs. td. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fiftk Edition, Cr, Zvo, y. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Tktrd Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Dtmy 
%vo. "js, 6d, 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Bvo. 4X . 6d. 

RApouss6 Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr» Zvo, 2s. 6d. 



Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc (Lond.). 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engmeering, Manchester 
Municipal TechnicalSchooL Cr. Bvo, 4s. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr, Bvo, as. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of P^toral Theology at Oxford, 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public at 
accural* and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions Hfftn'ffg oi 
Theology and Religion. 



Thb XXXIX. Articlks of thb Church op 
Bngulmzx Edited by E. C. S. Gibion, 
D.D. Fifth amd Ckmptr EditUm in otu 
V0htnu, Dtmy 8ev. zax. ttL 

An Introduction to thb History or 
Rbugion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition. DtmyZvc, iot,6d. 

Thb Doctrinb or thb Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second mnd Ch4a^ 
Edition. Dtmy 8tw. \n,td. 



An Introduction to thb Histobt fxr thb 
Crbbds. By A. E. Bam, .D.D Dtug 
Sew. zor. f)d, 

Thb PHiLOAorHY op Rbugion nr EMOLAirD 
AND America. By Alfred f^-^fiiiTCTn. IXIX 
Dtmy 8e«. lor. ttL 

A History op Early CHBtsriAM DocnoMii 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Dgm^^m. 
lot. 6d. 



The Westminster Oommentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpi«t the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revved Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles vdth loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



Thb Book op Gbnbsis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Fi/ih Ediiitn Demy %V0. lor. 6d, 

The Book of Job. Edited by £. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition, DemyBvo. 6s, 

Thb Acts op thb Apostlbs. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Dtmy Hvo. Third 
Edition, lof. td. 



The First Epistlb op Paul thb Apostls 

to thb Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 

Goudge, M.A. Dtmy %oo, 6s. 
The Epistle op St. Jambs. Edited with In- 

troducuon and Notes by R. J. Knowlioc. 

D.D. DtmyBvo, 6s. 
The Book op ErBKiBL. Edited H. A. Red- 

path, M.A., D.Litt. Dtmty Sew. xor. 6d 



Part II. — Fiction 



Addertey(Hon. and Rev. James), Author 
of 'Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Cr. Btfo. v. 6d. 

Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Cr. St'o. 6s, 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bzfo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

PETER. A PARASITE. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 

Anstey (F.). Author of *Vice VersS.' A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 3X. 6d, 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed, Cr,Bvo.6s. 

TEMPTATION. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS. Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 



EdiHou. Cr, 
Edition, Cr, 8cw. 



6s. 
Stvtntk 



DONNA DIANA. 

Btfo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. 

6s, 
Barinff-aoald (S.). ARMINELL. Fi/tk 

Edition. Cr.^vo. 6s. "^ 

URITH. Fi/ih Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth EdUum, 

Cr, Bioo, 6s. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

NO EMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

'^^A?fPP^'^r^V'^\' Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bivo. 6s 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Stcond Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. izw. 6s, 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. 9tfO. 6s. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. . 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 

LITTLE TUTENNY. ANowE^tion. 6d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
BariMtt (BdKh A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Cr.^e. 6s. 
BarrUaaet). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
Barr (KolMrt). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bffo. 6s, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Tkitd Edition. 

Cr, 9)90. 6s, 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Sdiiion. 

Cr, Zve. 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. ^vo. 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. »tto. 6s. 
See also Shilling Nov«Is and S. Crane. 
Bc^ble (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Belloc(Hilaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 lUustrations by 

G. K. Chbstbrtow. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Beasen (B. P.) DODO. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. 8tv. 6s. 
THE CAPSINA. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 

6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr.Bvo. y,6d, 
Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Burton (J. Blounddle). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Cr. Ziao. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of <The Lake of 

Wine.* THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.9vo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A R(X}UE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 

tion. Cr. 9iPo. 6s. 
Chesney<Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Corelll (Afarie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Tweniy-Seoenih Edition, Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 



VENDETTA. Twenty Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THELMA. Thirty^Finh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Seventeenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fourteonik Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zmo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fi/UtnthEd. Cr.tioo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forfy-Jirtt Edi- 

tion. Cr. %oo, 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fiftyjirsi 

Edition. Cr. ^o, 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tonih 

Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s, 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, x^th Thousmnd. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s, 
(K)D'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixik Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
CAMEOS Tisfel/th Edition. Cr. 8zv. 6s. 
JANE. A New Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Bverard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE CRUDDY. CrZvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of 'The Raiders,' 

etc. L(X:HINVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8v». 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Boo. 6s, 
Creker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 

MENT. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. TAmf Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS* WONDER. Th^d 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
PE(JGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. y. 6d. 
Crosbie(Mary). DISCIPLES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. %, DANIEL WHYTE. 

Deane imSy). ' THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Do3ie (A. Conaa), Author of < Sherlock 

Holmes,' *The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Bverard 

Cotes). THOSE DEILIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdition. 

Cr. Zoo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 
Hndlater(J. H.). THE GREEN CRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
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" TkirJ EJiti, 

■rd's nkst. Wiih s 111 



I UaunCgd. SictmJ S^- 



Ri«KLLJU(. 

tUn. Cr.arr. 6i. 
n t u Uphmm ((tenW. HOR£ KIN 

TUAf( KIND. Cr.SiH. 6f. 
ftaada (M. E.). STEPPING WEST- 
WARD Cr.s™ 6(. 
PrM«r(Mw.Hntfti, Anthorof'TheStokn 

EmjMTor.' THK SLAKING OF THK 

SWORD. Cr. Sm. 6i. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

StttHd EditiBit. CrmiBt. 6). 



DiT Book of Bclhta Hudacn. ' 
BSUEAD. StoMdEdliim, cr.aiv. b. 

line GlrL' THE FLOW.WOUJUf. 



, bMV Aolboro 

CONQimsT 01 

SmmdEJiHtm. Cr.fg. i 
HOLY MATRIHONY. S. 



' L^dy Baby. ' 
LONDON. 

'md BiUiiHt. 



MADE OP HONEY Cr. ftv. 6i. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Sen 
IDYL. 



QlnlBt< q »T f B)i AutboT of 'D*m«,' 'In 
thsYnt of Jubilw,' cK. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Stcrnd Ed. Cr. Sh. 6j. 



n (M.), ADlhot of 'Cm L»n«l^t■ 

TdE FIRST CLAIM. Cr. B». 6i. 

Harradaa (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
UOODS. J'mirUtnlliEiiilitn. Cr. Bcw. 6i. 

HILDA STRAFFORD Bad THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tmi^flK Edititn. Cr. 

THE 'scholars DAUGHTER. Friirik 

Edifiim. Cr.iof. 6i. 
Herrod(P.>(PrancM Porbw RobarUon). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

HerbmtMa (Aedm U.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr Sm, 6i. 
Kkben* (Rabert). THE ! 

BERKELEY SQUARE, i 



EdHiat. Cr. Sm. 6f . 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. gn, ( 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. 



THE SERIOUS WOOIN& 
Hope (AntiMar). THE GOD IN TBI 



A HAN OF MARK. l^hEd. Cr.lm.li- 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AH' 

TONIO. Sixtt£ditltn. Cn Ihl 6c. 
PKROSa Ilhutnud Iv H, K. Milul 

Sixth EdiUen. Cr.tin. fit 
SIMON DALE. mnUtUEd. 

Cr. Bh Si. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. ITtmrtk Xdi 

Cr.tH. &i. 

?UISANTE, Fimrti SdHifm. Cr. tm 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Bm 
A SKKVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 1 



bUsd. FmrfkEdJi .-. .„ _ 

Hapa ranham), Antfaor rf ' A Qiidtel ad 

hi* Conscmice,' etc, cli:. THE LADY 

OFLYTE. Stetmd Edilir^ Cr.tn.li. 
Koub (BaMTMMi). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BOBBLE. Illuomtcd. Cr.tBt. it. 

■~ THE UK OF 



THrdS£tUm. Cr.fM,. _. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

lIliutKUd. Cr. Sm. f*. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES 

Twtnty-Nlnlk E^Hrm. Cr. Sbo. ul 6A 
SEA URCHINS. TtaiiflM MdM,m~ Cr 

Jw. i..6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT IllmtnUi). 

StvcMtA EditlnL Cr. tot. u. U 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. lUiumted. SirA 

Editia*. Cr. Bm. u. &£ 
THE SKIPPER'S W&OINt SUktkSdi. 

tien. Cr. 8m. ji. M 
DI ALSTONS LANI 

EdilitH. Cr. apo. 



lNE. IlloUnud. .^Awrtt 



ODD CRAFT. 



t Sdiliim. Cr. Btw. u. «<£ 
\tary\ THE SOFT SIDE. J-, 



THE GOLDEN BOWL. Tkinl I 



u., im. LANDRAYS. Cr. BOB, «i. 
Lawlea* (Hon, Badly). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. Btw. 6j, """** 
SeeilsoShilUuNonls. 
LsQpeaifW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

Westminster. Third EditSiTcr. 
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THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

Cr, %vo, 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr, 9tf0, 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr, Zzw, 6s, 
Levett- Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Second 

Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
Londoo (Jack), Author of ' The Call of the 
Wild,' 'The Sea Wolf/ etc WHITE 
FANG. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
Lacaa (B. V.). LISTENER'S LURE : An 
Oblique Narration. Crown 9vo. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
LyaU (Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. i2nd Thousand, Cr. Bvo. 
3S. 6d. 
McCarthy (Justin H.\ Author of * If I were 
King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition, Cr. Boo, 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Cr, 9vo. 6s, 
Macnauffhtan(S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
IVIalet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION New 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY, Seventh Edition. Cr,Bvo, 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. 9oo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATK A New Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6f, 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 
Bvo, 6s, See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE BGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
Marriott (ChartosX Author of 'The 
Column.' GBNEVRA. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6e, 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 



A DUEL. Cr Bvo, 6s. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. B. W.), Author of *The Four 
Feathers/ etc. CLEMENTINA. lUus- 
trated. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
MatlMrs (Helen). Author of ' Comin' thro' 
the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Bvo, 

6s, 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 

TALLY-HOI Fourth Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.). Author of * The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. A 

New Edition. Cr, Bf»o, 6s, 
ODD LENGTHS. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.). CiESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Meredith (BUls). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Miller tBsther). LIVING LIES. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s. 
'Miss Mony* (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
MitfordiBertnun). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 3f . 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Montresor (P. P.),. Author (^ *Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO Fifth EdUion. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr.Boo, 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi. 

tion, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Bvo, o*. 
Nesblt (B.K (Mrs. E. BlandX THE RED 
HOUSE. Illttstxated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norris (W. B.), Amhor of 'Major Jim.' 
HARRY AND URSULA. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
OUivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
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OMMbciiB (B. Phmips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fntrtk Edition, Cr.^ve, 6«. 

Ozeoluiai (John). Author of *Barbe of 

Grand Bayou. ' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

S*C0nd Editi&m, Cr,%vo. 6r. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 

EdiiioH, Cr. Btfo, 6i. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a FrontUpiece 

in photogravure by Harold Copping. 

Fomrtk Edition, Cr, %V0. 6t. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

by Harold Copping. Cr, 9oo, 6f. 
Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. TAird 

Edition, Cr, %oo, 6f . 
Pmtknr (OUbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr, Zoo. €s, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition, Cr,Zvo, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

TAird Edition. Cr, 8tw. 6r. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Sow. 6s, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr. 8cv. 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'P^tty Pierre.' 

Third Edition. Cr.Qvo. 6s, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUus- 

trated. Fourteenth Edition, Cr, 8bw. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. IDostrated. 

Fi/ih Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition, Cr, %vo, y. 6d, 

PembertOB (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustraud. Third 

Edition, Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KIN& Widi IlUutm- 

tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/ih Edi- 
tion, Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frantispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s, 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr, Btto. 6s. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr, 9vo, 6s, 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Szto. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 

piece. TAird Edition, Cr. Soo, 6s. 
THE PORTREEVF^ Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Seeond Edition. 

Cr. Bk/o. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Plckthall (Mamndnke). SaTd THE 
FISHERMAN. Fifth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 
6s, 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 



nootts fBden). LYING PROPHETS. 
'^hird Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 



'Q,' Author of *Dead Man's Rock.* TH8 

WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 

9vo. 6s, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Rawson (Mand 9tepii^), Author of 'A 

Lady of the Regency.' 'The Labourer's 

Comedy,' etc. THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr, Boo. 6s, 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second EdiHon. 

Cr. Boo, xs. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr, Boo, %s. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
SECRETARY TO BAYNB, M.P. Cr, Bvo. 

T^ WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Reborto (C Q. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvo. 

RMseH (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 

Edition, Cr. Bxfo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 6t>o. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second EdiHon. Cr. Bve. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Serseaat (Adeline). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shannon. (W.F.) THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. Bvo. 3^. 6d, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
SheUe3r(Bertha). ENDERBY. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Sidgwick (Mrs. AHred), Author of *Cyn. 

thia's Way.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Cr. Brto, 6s. 
Sonnlchsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Sunbnry (Qeorflre). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8w. v. 6d. 
ThottMen (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Urquhart (M.J, A TRAGEDY IN COM- 

MONPLACK. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Walneman(Paul). THE SONG OF THE 

FOREST. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. Cr. 

Boo, 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Waltz (B.C.). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK : A Kentucky Romance. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 
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WMmo (H. B. MmnMt^ ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr, 8cv. 6r. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. TUrd JSaitUn. 

Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 IHas. 

tmtions by Fkank Craig. Third SdiH^H, 

Cr,%oo, 6s, 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispkee. 

TJUrdEdiHm. Cr, Zvc. 6s. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. Cr, 

Ztw. 6s, 
Sm also ShiUinj Novels. 
WelU (H. a.), THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

8va. 6s. 
Wcymaii<Staiik7)f Author of 'A G«ntlcnan 

of France.* UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C W00DVI1.LB. 

Tuentieth Edition, Cr, 8w. 6s, 
WMte (Stewart B.J. Author of * The Blued 

TraiT CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free TraiL SgamdEdUion, 

Cr, Zoo, 6s, _^ 
White (Pornr). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr, Zoo, 6s, 
THE PATIENT MAN. Sscond Edition, 

Cr, Zoo, 6s. 
WUlUuns (Margery). THE BAR. Cr, 

Zvo, 6s, 



WmkUBMn (Mrs. C. N.), Author of *The 

Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Sscoud Edi- 

Hon, Cr, Zoo. y, 6d, 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr, Zoo, 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. SscondEdiHom, 

Cr, Zoo, 6s, 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition, Cr, Zoo, 6s, 
PAPA. Cr, Zoo, 6s, 
WiUUmMB (C. N. and A. U.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Beinf the 

Romance of a Motor Car. lUustrmted. 

Fiftsenih Edition, Cr. Zoo, 6s, 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Sootnth Edition. Cr, Zoo, 6s, 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

z6 illustrations. Ei^^hth Edition, Cr. 

Zvo, 6s, 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third EdiHon, 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Sixth Edition, Cr, Zoo, 6s. 
Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of 'Uriah the 

Hittite.* THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 

EdiiioH. Cr,9oo, 6r. 



liethnen'8 Shilling NoTds 

Cr, $zHf, Cioth, is, net. 



Author of *Mlss MoUy.* THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Balfour (Andrflfw). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Barinflr-aould(S.). MRaCURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Banr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (Qeoree). THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. 
Benson (B. P.), Author of *Doda' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bewlcs (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bunock(ShanP.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Capes (Bennrd). AT A WINTER'S 
FIRE. 

Chesney (Weather!^). THE BAPTIST 

RINd. 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

CUfford(Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
ColUncwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OF THE * JULIET.' 
Comford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 

SITY. ^^ 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 

Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Dickinson (Bvelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
*Duncan(SaraJ.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 

A voyage' of CONSOLATION Illus- 
trated. 

Embree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
lUustrsted. 

Penn (Q. Manville). AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

A DOUBLE KNOT, 
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PladlaterCJaiielL). A DAUGHTER OF 

STRIFE. 
Plndlstar (Mary). OVER THE HILLS. 
PitsstoplMa (Cl.). MORE KIN THAN 

KIND. 
PtoCdMr (J. 8A DAVID MARCH. 
LUCAN THE DREAMFR. 
FtorrMt (R. B.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
PnudfJM. e.). MISS ERIN. 
Oidloo (Tmb). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
Qtrard (DorvtliMi). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 
Oilchrist(R. Mttrray). WILLOWBRAKE 
Qkunilto (EniMt). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
OordOB (Julleii). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. 
OOM (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Oray (B. M'Qnoeii). MY STEWARD- 

Hales (A. O.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Hamilton (Lord Bniest). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
HarrUon (Mrs. Burtoa). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 
Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hoajrh (Boierson). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBJ Em 

« loU' (Mrs. Cafffyo). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
Jepson (Bdgar). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
Keary (C. P.). THE JOURNALIST. 
KelW (Roreace Pinch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
Lanffbridge (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily). MAELCHO. 
Unden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTL 

MENT. 
Lorimer (Norma). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonell (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Macgrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Bllacide (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayall (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 

Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

Monlchouse (AUan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



NesMt, B. (Mrs. Blaad). THE LITER. 

ARY SENSE. 
Nerrls(W. B.). AN OCTTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
Ollph8iit(Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIRROBERrS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 
Pondered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny (Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR. 



PhlUpotts (Bdea). 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
PfTce (Richard). 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). 



THE STRIKING 



TIME AND THE 
AUNT BETHIA'S 



FORTUNE'S DAR- 



BUTTON 
Raymond (Walter). 

Rayaer (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL. 
LAGE. 

Rlckert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(M.H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 

Russell. (W. Oark). ABANDONED. 

Saunders (IMarshall). ROSE A CHAR. 
LITTK 

Sergeant (AddUne). ACCUSED AND 

A C«l.> Uo ^R. 
BARBARAS MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 

Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 
KING. 

Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Bsm^). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Swm (Benjamin). SORDON. 
SIREN CIi Y. 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

LIFE 

Trafford-Taunton(Mrs.E.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Waineman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. ^«-*«.ao 

<Zack.* TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated, Crown Svo, $s^ 6e£ 



The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W.K. Clifford. Sec<md Edition. 
ChfLT A Guard-Room Dog. By Sdith £. 

Cothell. 
The Doctor or the Juliet. By Harry 

CoIIinewood. 
Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 

Edition. 
Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark RusselL Third Edition. 
The Secret of Madam r de Monluc. By 

the Author of " Mdlle. Mori." 



Syd Bblton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By G. MaAvilla Fenn. 
The Red Gkange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl of the Pboflb. By L. T. Maade. 

Second Edition. 
Hepst Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, ax. dd. 
The Honourable Mis6. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. £. 

Mann. 



Hie Novels of Alexandre Diunas 

• Price td. Double Volumes f IS, 



kcrt, 

Th^ Adybntures of Captain Pamphile. 

Amaury. 

The Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

CsCiLE. 

The Cheyalier D'Harmental. Double 

Yolume. 
Conscience 
The Convict's Son. 
Tub Corsican Brothers ; and Othq the 

Archer. 
Crop-Eared Jacquot. 
The Fencing Master. 
Fernandb. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Georges. 
The Great Massacre. Being the first part of 

Queen Margot. 
Henri db Navarre. Being the second part 

of Queen Margot. 
The Lady of Monsoreau. 



Louise de la Valli^rb. Being the first 

part of The Vicomte de Bragelonnb. 

Double Volume. 
MaItre Adam. 
The Man in thb Iron Mask. Being 

the second part of The Vicomte db 

Bragelonnb. Double volume. 
Thb Mouth of Hell. 
Nanon. Double volume. 
Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and BontEkob. 
PiRB La RuiNE. 
Tub Prince of Thieves. 
Thb Regent's Dauchter.^ 
The Reminiscences of Antony. 
Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanetta. 
Sylvancirb. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 
Thb Thri^ Musketeers. With a long 

Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 

volume. 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
The Wild Duck Shooter. 
The Wolf-Leader. 



Methuen's Sixpenny Books 



LOVE AND LOUISA, 
PRIDE AND PRE- 



AlbanesKB. M.). 
Aosten Uane). 

JUDICE. 
Baffot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Barinff-Ooidd (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. lUustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 



THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Benson <E. P.). DODO. 
BrenaCChariotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS' THE 

SALT SEAS. 
Cafi^ (Mrs)., C Iota). ANNE MAULE- 

Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Connell (P. Norreys). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Crolcer (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGBL. 

JOHANNA. 

DiMto .(AUfhleri). THS VISION OF 

tarleJA. Coou). R0X7ND THS RED 

D— f (San IfiMwftii), A VOYAGE 

or CONSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
BIM (OMTge). THS MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 
PliitflatM' (Jane HO. THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
QallMi(TMi). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
QaslnU(Mrf.>. ORANFORD. 
BfARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Oerwd (DorothM). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
OlMliqrCOeorsre). THE TOWN TRAVEL. 

LER. 
THE CROWN OF UFE. 
aboTllto (BniMt). THE INCA S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Qleiff (Charles). HUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Oriaun (The Brotherf). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
T3E CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hornnng (B. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO Ales. 

Ingrahani (J. H.). THE THRONE OP 

DAVID. 
LeQuenxnV.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett-Yeats(S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Unton (B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Lvall(Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann(Mr8. AL B.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
MarchaMttt (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 
Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAI'THFUL. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 



(A* B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRlFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART 
Meade (Mrs. L.T.). DRIFT. 
Mttierd(B«rtnu*). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
Meirtreser(P. PA THE ALIEN. 
Moore(Arthar). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Merriaoa (Arthor). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
Nesbit(B.). THE RED HOUSE 
Norris(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGIL6Y. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
01iphant(Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
Oppeahelm (B. Phillips). MASTER OF 

Parker (QUbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTEo 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (MwO* THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phillpotts (Bden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHIU>REN OF THE MIST. 
*'Q.» THE WHITE WOLF. 
RldOre(W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
RusseU (W. Oark). A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Serreant (AdeHne). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

lUiutrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 
Valentine (Major B. S.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
WalfordfMrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

• THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 
Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE ADVEN* 

TURERS. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.O.). THE STOLEN BACHiiUS. 
White (Percy). A PASSIONl^TE 

PILGRIM. 
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